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PREFACE 


My purpose in this book has been to collect and piece 
together all the available information concerning the outward 
features and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic per- 
formances ; in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama 
from the theatrical, as opposed to the literary, point of view. 
The subject is one which has been practically revolutionised 
during the last half century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old gram- 
marians, but more especially owing to the rich discoveries of 
inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, and the information 
supplied by excavations in the old Greek theatres. But in spite 
of the copious accession of fresh materials, it is now more than 
fifty years since any work has appeared in English, in which 
this particular department of Greek dramatic history has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner. The neglect is all the 
more remarkable, as the subject is undeniably of great interest 
and importance, and this for two reasons. In the first place it 
is difficult to understand and appreciate the peculiar qualities of 
the existing Greek plays, without acquiring some knowledge 
of the circumstances under which they were produced, and 
the limitations within which the ancient dramatic poets had 
to work. In the second place, as the Attic drama was 
essentially a public institution, and formed one of the most 
conspicuous elements in the national life, the various details 
connected with its management are incidentally most instructive, 
because of the light which they throw upon the habits, feelings, 
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and tastes of the old Athenians. It is owing to these several 
considerations that the present work has been undertaken. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of a list of names and 
definitions in Pollux, and a few observations upon the theatre 
in Vitruvius, none of the ancient treatises, which dealt with 
the various portions of the subject, have been preserved. The 
materials have in consequence to be collected from the most 
multifarious sources—from casual remarks in ancient authors, 
from incidental references in the Greek dramas, from obscure 
and often contradictory notices in the scholiasts and gram- 
marians, from old inscriptions, and the ruins of Greek theatres, 
from vases, statuettes, wall-paintings, and other works of art. 
In the treatment of questions which depend upon evidence of 
this intricate and complex character, it is inevitable that there 
should be much diversity of opinion, and that numberless 
opportunities should be afforded for ingenious conjectures 
and fanciful combinations. As a matter of fact the whole 
history of the Attic drama has been to a certain extent obscured 
by the mass of controversy and hypothesis to which it has 
given rise. My purpose throughout the following pages has 
been to keep close to the original sources of information, to 
restrict myself to such facts as seem to be fairly well established 
by the evidence, and to clear the subject of all those fine-drawn 
theories and conjectures which have no definite foundation to 
depend upon. For every statement concerning the Attic drama 
I have been careful to quote the ultimate authority, and the plan 
which I have adopted, in the citation of evidence, has been as 
follows. Where a passage is appealed to in support of some 
mere matter of fact, about which there could be no particular 
difference of opinion, I have been content to simply give the 
reference. But in cases where the inference is more dubious, 
I have quoted the original authorities in full, so as to enable the 
reader to judge for himself as to the validity of the views 
adopted in the text. It would have been impossible, within the 
limits of a single volume, to discuss in detail all the points 
concerning which controversies have been raised. The more 
important questions I have treated at considerable length; but 
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as regards matters of minute detail and trivial interest, I have 
merely given my own opinion in the text, and appended a 
statement of the evidence in the notes. 

The various books, articles, monographs, and dissertations, 
which have been written on the subject of the Attic theatre and 
dramatic performances, are numerous enough in themselves to 
constitute a considerable literature. It will be sufficient in the 
present place to mention those to which I have been principally 
indebted. Of writings in which the subject is treated as a 
whole the most important is Albert Miller’s Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Buhnenalterthimer (Freiburg, 1886)—a work which 
is conspicuous for the industry, learning, and sound judgment 
displayed in its compilation, and for the lucid manner in which 
an immense amount of information is compressed into a com- 
paratively limited space. The exhaustive account which it 
contains of the bibliography of the subject is especially valuable. 
Another book which I have found of the greatest help is 
Schneider’s Das Altische Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835). It 
consists mainly of a citation in full of all the ancient passages 
which refer to performances in the theatre; and although 
Schneider’s own views and inferences are now mostly anti- 
quated, and his collection of ‘Quellen’ requires to be sup- 
plemented, the work will always be most interesting and 
serviceable to students of the Attic drama. The description of 
the Greek dramatic performances in the third volume of Bergk’s 
Griechische Literaturgeschtchte (Berlin, 1884) has been exceed- 
ingly useful and suggestive; and considerable assistance has 
been derived from the similar account in vol. ii. pt. 2 of Bern- 
hardy’s Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur (Halle, 1880). 

As regards the separate portions of the subject, the following 
is a list of the treatises which I have found of most assistance. 
For the Dionysiac festivals: Béckh’s dissertation, Vom Unier- 
schiede der Lenden, Anthesterien, und landlichen Dionysien, Berlin, 
1816; A. Mommsen’s Heortologie, Leipzig, 1864. For the ar- 
rangements connected with the dramatic contests and the pro- 
duction of a play: Rohde’s article on the Proagon in Rhee. 
Museum, xxxviii. p. 251 ff.; Sauppe’s paper, Ueber die Wahl 
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der Richter, &c., in Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Waussensch. 2u 
Leipetg, 1855; Petersen’s Pretsrichter der grossen Dutonysten, 
Progr. Dorpat, 1878; Lipsius, Ueber die dramatische Choregte, 
in Sdchs. Gesell. der Wissensch., 1885. For. the structure and 
arrangement of the theatre: Kawerau’s article Zheatergebdude, 
in vol. ui. of Baumeister’s Denkmdler des klassischen Alterthums, 
1888; Vischer’s Die Entdeckungen 1m Dtonysostheater (Neues 
Schweizerisches Museum, 1863); Julius’ article, Das Theater des 
Dionysos (ZLettschrift fur bild.. Kunst, 1878); J. R. Wheeler’s 
Theatre of Dionysus (Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. i); Kabbadias, on the theatre at Epi- 
daurus, in Ilpaxrixa ris év "AOnvais dpxaodoyixns ératpias, 1881 and 
1883; the account of the Greek theatre by Wieseler in vol. 83 
of Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopddte, 1866; Wiese- 
ler’s Theatergebdude und Denkmdaler des Buhnenwesens bet Griechen 
und Romern, 1851; and Strack’s Das altgriechische Theater- 
gebdude, Potsdam, 1843. On the question of the scenery: 
Niejahr’s Quaestiones Aristophaneae Scaenicae (Greifswald, 1877); 
Sommerbrodt’s De Aeschyli re scentca (in Scenica, Berlin, 
1876). On the actors in the Greek drama, their costume, style, 
and mode of delivery: Grysar, De Graecorum tragoedia, &c. 
(CdIn, 1830); K. F. Hermann, De dtstributione personarum 
inter histriones tn tragoedus graecis (Marburg, 1840); Beer, 
Ueber die Zahl der Schauspieler bet Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1844) ; 
Sommerbrodt’s two articles De H¢strionitbus and De Arte 
Histrionum, in his Scemtca; Wieseler’s Das Satyrspiel (Gét- 
tingen, 1848); Dierk’s two dissertations, De tragicorum 
histrionum habitu scaenico apud Graecos (Géttingen, 1883), 
Ueber das Costiim der griechischen Schauspieler in der alten 
Komédie (Archaeol. Zeitung, xliii); Christ’s Metnik der 
Griechen und Rémer (Leipzig, 1879). On the subject of the 
chorus: K. O. Miller’s Dizssertations on the Eumenides (Engl. 
trans]., London, 1853); G. Hermann’s De choro Eumentdum 
(Opusc. ii. p. 129 ff.) ; Schultze’s De chori Graecorum tragict habitu 
externo (Berlin, 1857); Sommerbrodt’s De chort tragict principt- 
bus, in Scentca; and Arnoldt’s Dre Chorpartieen bet Aristophanes 


(Leipzig, 1873). 
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In conclusion I wish to express my obligations to Professor 
Gardner for his assistance in various questions connected with 
archaeology, and to Mr. Evelyn Abbott for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. I have to thank the Council of the 
Hellenic Society for their permission to reproduce the illustra- 
tion of a chorus of birds from the Hellentc Journal. 1 desire 
at the same time to acknowledge the great courtesy with 
which Dr. Dérpfeld, of the German Archaeological Institute, 
has supplied me with the latest information concerning his 
excavations in the theatre of Dionysus, and his views on Greek 
theatres in general. 


OxrorpD, June, 1889. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 





Since the first edition of this book was published many 
important additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
Greek stage. Various theatres have been excavated for the 
first time; fresh inscriptions have been discovered; and the 
evidence of the ancient authorities has been examined and 
sifted with the minutest care. The effect has been to throw 
a new light on many points which were previously obscure. 
In order to incorporate these results in the present edition, - 
it was found necessary to make considerable alterations in the 
book. The third and fourth chapters—those dealing with the 
Theatre and the Scenery—have been entirely re-written. The 
first chapter, on the Dramatic Contests at Athens, has been 
re-written in parts. The other chapters have been carefully 
revised throughout, and numerous corrections and additions 
have been inserted, especially on such subjects as the choregia, 
the theoric fund, the theatre-tickets, and the costume of the 
actors and the chorus. Eleven new illustrations have been 
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added. The old ones have been mostly retained, with the 
exception of the ground-plan and the two views of the theatre 
at Athens, which have been replaced by more accurate 
representations. | 

The number of books, treatises, and articles which have been 
written on the subject during the last few years is so great 
that it would be impossible to mention them all. I propose 
in the following list to specify only those which I have found 
most useful, and to which I am chiefly indebted. Many others 
will be referred to in the notes. The most important work of 
recent years on the Greek theatre is Dérpfeld and Reisch’s 
Das griechische Theater (Athens, 1896). The admirable and 
exhaustive account of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 
which is given in this book, has superseded all previous de- 
scriptions. Dérpfeld appears to have now proved conclusively 
that the stone theatre at Athens was not earlier than the fourth 
century B.c., and his views on this subject have been followed 
in the present edition. The book also contains a valuable 
summary of the chief points of interest in other theatres 
recently excavated, and a complete exposition of Dérpfeld’s 
theory about the Greek stage. Some further developments 
and modifications of this theory will be found in two articles 
lately published by Dorpfeld in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Helléenique, 1896, p. 563 ff., and in Athenische Mittheilungen, 
1897, p. 439 ff. After reading through Dérpfeld’s arguments, 
and those of other scholars who support his views, I am still 
of opinion that the old theory is the right one, and that the 
Greek actors performed on a stage from the first; though no 
doubt the stage of the fifth century was much lower than that 
of later times. Among other writings which deal with the 
subject of the Greek theatre as a whole I may mention the 
following :—Oehmichen, Das Buhnenwesen der Gnriechen und 
Rémer, Minchen, 1890; Navarre, Dionysos, Paris, 1895 (a lucid 
and well-written summary); the valuable articles by Prof. 
Jebb in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities (v. Theatrum), and by 
Prof. P. Gardner in Jevons and Gardner’s Manual of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities; and Bethe’s Prolegomena zur Geschichie 
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des Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896. This last book, 
though often rather fanciful in its conclusions, is full of useful 
information and interesting suggestions. 

To turn to the treatises on special portions of the subject. The 
point which has been most discussed in recent years is the 
question of the stage. The following are among the more 
important articles which have been written in favour of Déorp- 
feld’s views:—White, Zhe Stage in Antstophanes (Harvard 
Studies, ii. pp. 159-205); Bodensteiner, Scentsche Fragen im 
griechischen Drama (Leipzig, 1893); Capps, Zhe Chorus in 
the later Greek Drama (American Journal of Archaeology, x. 3. 
pp. 287-325), Zhe Stage in the Greek Theatre (New Haven, 1891), 
Vitruvius and the Greek Stage (Studtes in Classical Philology, 
Chicago, 1893, p. 3 ff.). The opposite side of the question has 
been defended by Todt, Noch eznmal die Buhne des Aeschylos 
(Philologus, 1889, p. 505 ff.); Curtius, Orchestra und Buhne 
(Berliner Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1893, p. 97 ff.); Prof. E. 
Gardner, A Plea for Vitruvius (Supplementary Papers of the 
Ffellenic Journal, 1892, p. 92 ff.); Lechat, Epidaure (Paris, 1895, 
p. 215 ff.); Zacher, Die erhéhte Buhne bet Aristophanes (Philo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181 ff.); Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. Hellenique, 
1896, p. 294 ff. (an admirable criticism); and also in various 
reviews of Dérpfeld’s book, and especially by Bethe (Gottingische 
gelehrie Anzeigen, 1897, pp. 701-728), and by A. Maller (Ber/. 
Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1897, pp. 1121-1131). Special views, 
which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between the 
ordinary theory and that of Dédrpfeld, are advocated by Weis- 
mann in Die scenische Auffihrung der griechischen Dramen 
(Minchen, 1893), Zur Thymele-frage (Jahrb. fur classtsche Philo- 
logie, 1895, pp. 673-679), Scentsche Anwetsungen, §c. (Bamberg, 
1896); and by Christ in Jahrb. fur classtsche Philologie, 1894, 
p. 27 ff, p. 157 ff, and S#eungsberichte der bayer. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1894, pp. 1-52. All these articles, together 
with others which might be mentioned, have been of great 
service in the preparation of the present edition. Opinions 
may differ as to the soundness of the views which they respec- 
tively advocate. But there can be no doubt that this exhaustive 
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discussion of the subject has brought to light many new facts, 
and cleared up many difficulties. 

As regards the theatres which have been recently explored 
and excavated, I have consulted (in addition to Dérpfeld’s 
book) the following sources:—Hermann, Bohn, and Frankel, 
Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, Berlin, 1888, p. 40 ff. (theatre 
at Pergamon); Athen. Mitthetlungen, 1894, p. 65 ff. (theatre 
at Magnesia); Papers of the American School of Archaeological 
Studies at Athens, 1888, pp. 1-34. (Thoricus) ; American Journal 
of Archaeology, 1891, p. 253 ff., 1895, p. 331 ff. (Eretria) ; Zozd. 
1889, p. 267 ff., 1893, p. 388 ff. (Sicyon); Defrasse and Lechat, 
Epidaure, Paris, 1895 (Epidaurus); Schultz, Gardner, and 
Loring in Excavations at Megalopolis, Supplement to Hellenic 
Journal, 1892 (Megalopolis); Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. 
FHellentque, 1896, p. 256 ff. (Delos); Athen. Mittheilungen, 1893, 
p. 404 ff. (Tralles); Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidiens, Wien, 1892 (contains a very valuable account, with 
excellent plans and illustrations, of certain Asia Minor theatres 
hitherto but little known); Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, April 16, 1898, pp. 508, 509 (a brief preliminary notice 
of the interesting theatre at Priene, lately excavated). 

The subject of the choregic arrangements has been ably 
treated by Capps in his Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens (American 
Journal of Philology, xvii. 3. pp. 319-328), which I have followed 
in most points. For certain questions connected with the 
Dionysiac festivals I have consulted with advantage Korte’s 
article Zu Dtonysos-Fesien (Rhein. Museum, 1897, pp. 168-174), 
and Wachsmuth, Das Thukydtdetsche Urathen (Abhandl. der 
Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, xviii. pp. 1-56). AS 
for the costume of actors and chorus, the most valuable and 
instructive of recent treatises are Kortes Studien zur alten 
Komdédte (Jahrb. des archaeol. Instituts, 1893, pp. 61-93), and 
his articles in Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 346 ff., and in 
Bethe’s Prolegomena, p. 339 ff.; Crusius, in Philologus, x\viii. 
p. 696 ff. ; Poppelreuter, De Comoediae Atticae Primordits, Berlin, 
1893; Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 519 ff.; and 
Bethe’s Prolegomena, p. 35 ff. Other articles on special points 
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from which I have taken various suggestions are—Neckel, 
Das Ekkyklema (Friedland, 1890) ; Cook, Zhe Thymele in Greek 
Theatres (Classical Review, Oct. 1895); Reisch, Griechische 
W ethgeschenke (Wien, 1890) ; and Svoronos, [epi rav Eiournptwv 
(Journal International d@’ Archeologie Numismatique, 1898, i. pp. 
37-120). I should also mention Albert Mialler’s Dre neueren 
Arbetten auf dem Gebiete des griech. Buhnenwesens (Philologus, 
Suppl. vi. 1891)—an interesting and judicious criticism of the 
various writings about the Greek stage which had appeared 
shortly before the publication of the article. 

It will be seen that many of the authorities mentioned in 
the preface to the first edition have been superseded, at any 
rate in part, by these more recent investigations. But I have 
thought it best to reprint the earlier list, since there are few 
of the old authorities which are not still worth consulting on 
some point or another. 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to various friends for the corrections and suggestions which 
they have sent to me. I have derived many valuable hints from 
the reviews and notices of the first edition, and especially from 
the very friendly and useful criticism by Mr. L. C. Purser in 
Hermathena, and from that by Mr. H. Richards in the Academy. 
I am greatly indebted to Professor E. Gardner for the photo- 
graph of the Epidaurian theatre which is reproduced in Fig. 7; 
and to the Council of the Hellenic Society for their permission 
to copy from the Hellenic Journal the illustration of a satyric 
chorus. I have to thank the Provost of Oriel, Professor P. 
Gardner, Mr.. F. Madan, Rev. G. C. Richards, and other friends 
for their help and advice in various matters; and Dr. Albert 
Miller, Professor White, and Mr. Capps for their kindness 
in sending me writings of theirs on the subject of the Greek 
stage which have proved of very great service. 


Oxrorp, July, 1898. 
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THE ATTIC THEATRE 





CHAPTER I 


DRAMATIC CONTESTS AT ATHENS 


§ 1. General Characteristics of the Aitic drama 


Tue ancient Athenian drama was in many respects unlike 
any kind of dramatic performance that we are accustomed to 
in modern times. The difference extended not only to the 
character of the plays themselves, and the manner. in which 


they were presented upon the stage, but also to the circum- 


stances under which the production took place. In order to 
form an accurate conception of the external features of the old 
Greek drama it will be necessary to dismiss from the mind 
many of the associations with which the modern stage is con- 
nected. In the first place, the luxury of having theatrical enter- 
tainments at every season of the year was a thing never heard 


of among the ancient Athenians. The dramatic performances : 
at Athens, instead of being spread over the whole year, were | 


confined within very limited periods. They were practically 

restricted to the two great festivals of Dionysus, the Lenaea 

and the City Dionysia. It is true that at these festivals the 

number of plays exhibited was large enough to satisfy the 

most enthusiastic playgoer. Several days in succession were 

devoted entirely to the drama, and on each day tragedies and 
B 


- 
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comedies followed one another without intermission from 
morning till evening. But with the exception of these two 
festivals, and certain contests in acting at the Anthesteria, there 
was no other occasion on which plays were performed in the 
Athenian theatre. There were dramatic exhibitions in the various 
townships of Attica during the Rural Dionysia; but in Athens 
itself the drama was restricted to the periods already mentioned. 
In fact, as far as regards the time and duration of the perform- 
ances, the ancient drama had much in common with the modern 
musical festival, in which at certain fixed seasons several days 
in succession are given up entirely to music. 

Another vital point of difference lay in the fact that the 
ancient drama was managed wholly by the state. To provide ~ 
for the amusement of the people was considered to be one of 
the regular duties of the government. In England theatres are 
simply private enterprises. In some foreign countries certain 
theatres receive subventions from the state, and are subject to 
a code of rules; but for practical purposes their connexion 
with the state is only a slight one. But in Athens the superin- 
tendence of the annual dramatic performances was just as much 
a part of the public administration of affairs as was the repair 
of the dockyards, the equipment of fleets, or the despatch of 
armies. Poets and actors were both selected by the state. 
The cost of the performance was a tax upon the richer classes. 
Every wealthy citizen had in his turn to defray the expenses of 
a tragedy or a comedy, just as he had to pay for one of the 
ships of the fleet, or perform any other of the state burdens. 
The theatre was a public institution for the benefit of the whole 
people. Every Athenian citizen of whatever degree was en- 
titled to be present at the annual dramatic performances; and 
if he was too poor to pay the entrance fee, he received the priee 
of admission from the state. 

The audience consisted practically of the whole body of the 
people. In a modern theatre, owing to its limited dimensions, 
the spectators are few in number, and have no representative 
character about them. But the theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
was capable of containing nearly twenty thousand people. Every 
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Atk sian attended the performances at the Dionysia as a matter 
of « irse. The audience therefore to which the Athenian 
dram .-ic poet addressed himself was in reality a gathering of the 
whole ody of his fellow-countrymen. In those days books were 
not p’: ntiful, and their use was confined to a limited class. The 
ordin:. y Athenian depended for his literary pleasures upon the 
variou. public performances and recitations of poetical com- 
positions. The drama was therefore much more to him than 
to a .odern playgoer. At the present day, when continual 
supplics of fresh literature are accessible to every one, it is 
hard to realise the excitement and expectancy with which an 
Athenian looked forward to the annual exhibition of dramas at 
the Dionysia. It was here that his taste for novelty in literature 
“was gratified. It was here that he found an equivalent for 
the books, magazines, and newspapers of modern civilization. 
Hence he was able to sit day after day, from morning to 
evening, listening to tragedy and comedy, without any feeling 
of satizty. The enthusiasm with which the drama wag gene- 
rally regarded, and the direct manner in which the author was 
brought into contact with the whole body of his countrymen, 
contributed to make the vocation of the dramatic writer one 
of the very greatest importance. The leading tragic poets 
especially are known to have exercised a most profound in- 
fluence upon the national mind and character. They were _ 
spoken of as the teachers of the people. Their writings were 
‘avested with a sort of Homeric sanctity, and appealed to as 
authorities upon questions of science and morality. Maxims 
aid quotations from their plays were upon every one’s lips. 
I'any passages in Plato and Aristophanes prove the enormous 
irMuence for good and evil which was exercised by the Greek 
tragic poets, and there is probably no other instance in history 
of a drama which was so thoroughly popular, and formed such 
an essential part of the national life’. 

Another prominent characteristic of the Attic stage, which 
jistirguishes it from that of modern times, was the fact that 
almost every dramatic performance took the form of a contest. 

1 See especially Plat. Rep. 598 D, E; Aristoph. Ran. 1008 ff., 1054 ff. 
B2 
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In the best period of the Greek drama the production of a play 
by itself, as a mere exhibition, was'a thing unknown. In later 
times celebrated plays by the great dramatists were sometimes 
exhibited alone. But in the period covered by the names of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, the only 
mode of exhibiting plays was by competing in the dramatic 
contests at the festivals of Dionysus. Prizes were offered .by 
the state. A limited number of poets, after careful selection 
by the state, were allowed to take part in the competition. “The 
result was decided by a jury publicly appointed. It is curious 
to notice how strongly implanted in the Greek nature was this 
passion for anything in the shape of a contest. It is seen in 
the case of most branches of poetry and music. Dithyrambs were 
generally produced in competitions at festivals between rival 
poets and choruses. Recitations of the old epic poems took 
the form of contests between rhapsodists. Public performances 
on flute and harp were mostly of the same character. There 
can be no doubt that the stimulus of rivalry and competition 
had a considerable effect upon the genius of the poets. It is re- 
markable in how many instances the Athenian dramatic writers 
retained the full vigour of their intellect even in extreme old 
age. For example, the tragedies composed in their latest years 
by the three great tragic poets show not the slightest symptoms 
of decaying power.. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, one of the 


most splendid products of the Greek drama, was brought out — 


shortly before the poet’s death. The Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles and the Bacchae of Euripides were both written very 
late in life. This extraordinary vitality was no doubt partly due 
to the excitement caused by the public competitions in the 
theatre, which acted as a stimulus to the mind, and prevented 
that decay of power which usually accompanies old age. 

But the most conspicuous difference between the ancient and 
modern drama lay in the essentially religious character of the 
former. The Athenian drama was not only an amusement for 
the people: it was also part of a great religious celebration. 
Throughout its history it never ceased to be closely connected 
with the religion of the state. It was developed originally out 


een tll 
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of the songs and hymns in honour of Dionysus, the god of 
wine. In latertimes its range was widened, and its tone 
secularised: but it continued to be performed solely at the 
festivals of Dionysus.- Together with the other contests and 
ceremonials it was regarded as a celebration in honour of the 
god. The spectator who sat watching a tragedy or a comedy 
was not merely providing for his own amusement, but was also 
joining in an act of worship. . Many facts tend to show the 
sacred character of the fgStivals of Dionysus, and the per- 
formances which accompanied them. The festivals themselves 
were not mere human institutions, but were established in 
obedience to the direct commands of the oracle. On these 
occasions the whole city gave itself up to pleasure, and to the 
worship of the genial wine-god. For the time being there 
was an end of business and litigation. Peace and harmony 
were supposed to prevail universally, and nothing was allowed 
to disturb the general enjoyment. Distraints for debt were 
forbidden by law during the continuance of the festival. 
Prisoners were temporarily released from gaol, to enable them | 
to join in the worship of the god. Assaults and outrages, if 
committed during the Dionysia, were regarded as offences 
against religion, and were punished with the utmost severity. 
The ordinary course of law was not considered sufficient, and 
they were dealt with under an exceptional process at a special 
meeting of the Assembly. As a proof of the indignation 
which was aroused by such violations of the harmony of the 
festival it is recorded that on one occasion a certain Ctesicles 
was put to death for merely striking a personal enemy during 
the procession. To preserve the sanctity of the festival from 
contamination, no person suffering from civil disability was 
allowed to take part in a chorus at the Dionysia, or even to 
superintend the training of it’. The performances in the 
theatre, being the most conspicuous part of the proceedings 
at the festival, were equally sacred in character. The god 
Dionysus was supposed to be present in person to witness and 
enjoy them; and this belief was symbolised by the curious 


? Dem. Meid. §§ 8-10, 51-53, 58-60, 180; Androt. § 68, and schol. ad loc. 
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custom of placing his statue in the orchestra, where it remained 
throughout the whole of the festal period’, Most of the front 
seats in the theatre were given up to the priests of the different 
deities. In the centre of the front row, and in the best seat of 
all, sat the priest of Dionysus, presiding over the celebrations in 
honour of the god*, The theatre itself was regarded as a temple 
of Dionysus, and possessed all the sanctity attaching to such a 
place. Any form of insult committed there during the Dionysia 
was doubly criminal. Merely to eject a man from a seat he 
had taken wrongfully was a piece of sacrilege punishable with 
death. The people who took part in the different contests, the 
poets, choregi, actors, and singers, were regarded as ministers 
of the god Dionysus. Their persons and dresses were sacred. 
To strike a choregus in the theatre, as Meidias struck Demos- 
thenes, was an offence against religion and the gods*. In order 
to understand the outward character and surroundings of the 
old Greek drama it is most essential to realise the fact that the 
whole proceedings were part of a religious celebration, and 
were intended to be an act of homage to the god, as well as an 
amusement for the people. 


§2. first msttution of dramatic competitions. 


The establishment of the regular dramatic contests at Athens 
belongs to that period in which tragedy and comedy were 
beginning to acquire artistic shape and stability. During the 
early stages in the development of the drama there were not 
as yet any public competitions. The first rude innovations 
upon the old hymns to Dionysus were mere tentative experiments 
by individuals, exhibited upon their own responsibility. Tragedy 
is said to have been introduced into Athens by Thespis. But 
it is expressly stated that his exhibitions of the new form of art 
were given at first as a private enterprise, and that he appeared 
without any rival or competitor‘. Comedy, in the same way, as 


1 See below, p. 13. rav wept Odomy H5n Ti Tpayqydiay mavety, 
* Corp. Ins. Att. iii.240-384. Hesych. «at da riv xavdrnta rods moAdovs 
Vv. vepnoes Gas. dyovros Tov mpdayparos, ovmw 82 els 
% Dem. Meid. §§ 55, 58-60, 178. GprdAav évaydmiov efnypévov K.T.AL 


* Plut. Solon p. 95 B dpxopévwy 82 
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we learn from Aristotle, remained without recognition from the 
state until a comparatively late period, being kept up solely 
by voluntary efforts, and regarded as of little importance’. 
- It was not until the popularity of the drama had been firmly 
established, that it was adopted as a regular form of public 
entertainment, its management entrusted to the state, and 
annual contests established. The date of the first institu- 
tion of these contests cannot be determined in every case 
with certainty; but there is sufficient evidence to show that 
none of them were earlier than the latter half of the sixth 


* century. 


These public competitions, like the private performances 
which preceded them, were held at the various festivals of 
Dionysus. The Greek drama was essentially an offshoot 
of the worship of Dionysus, and throughout its history, as far 
as Athens was concerned, it continued to retain its close 
connexion with that worship. In other parts of Greece, when 
the drama had been universally adopted as a form of art, 
dramatic exhibitions were occasionally introduced into festivals 
with which originally they had no connexion*. Thus they 
were introduced in later times into the Pythian games*. But 
the Athenians were more conservative, and confined their 
drama to the Dionysiac festivals. Those in Attica were of 
four kinds. There were the Rural Dionysia, celebrated in 
the different Attic demes; and there were also the three 
Athenian festivals, the Anthesteria, the Great or City Dionysia, 
and the Lenaea. An attempt was made some years ago to prove 
that the number of these festivals should properly be reduced 
to two: that the Lenaea was only a part of the Anthesteria, and 
that the Anthesteria was only the Athenian counterpart of the 
Rural Dionysia‘. This theory, though successfully refuted 
at the time, has been revived once more by Déorpfeld®., But 
the recent discovery of additional evidence from an old inscrip- 


' Aristot. Poet. c. 5. schen Dionysien, 1872. The theory was 

? See the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, refuted by Schomann, Alterth. ii. 579- 
Pp. 436. 599. . 

3 Plat. Quaest. Symp. p. 674 D. 5 Das griechische Theater, p. 9.. 


* Gilbert, Die Festzeiten der atti- 


— 
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tion appears to show conclusively that the old opinion was the 
correct one, and that the four festivals were independent of one 
another’. . 

The importance of these festivals, from the theatrical point 
of view, differed considerably. As regards the Anthesteria, its 
connexion with the drama was never more than a very slight 
one. The Rural Dionysia, though the scene of much dramatic 
activity, were mere local celebrations, of no great interest as 
compared with those held in Athens. The really important 
festivals. in the history of the Greek theatre were the City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea. It was at these meetings that the 
Attic drama was brought to perfection in the course of the fifth 
century. At the same time there is a difference to be observed 
between the dramatic character of the two festivals. At the City 
Dionysia the most prominent feature was the performance of 
tragedies ; comedy held a subordinate position. At the Lenaea 
the situation was reversed ; the comedies formed the chief glory 
of the festival, while tragedy appears to have been a later 
appendage. These facts are proved by various indications. 
The law of Evegorus, in enumerating the proceedings at the 
City Dionysia, places tragedy at the end of the series, as being 
the most important. But in the list of the proceedings at the 
Lenaea it places comedy last, obviously because comedy was 
the principal attraction®, Again, when the contest between 
comic actors was instituted side by side with that between the 
comic poets, this competition was confined at first to the Lenaea, 
and was only extended in much later times to the City Dionysia. 
There is also the fact that the dithyramb, the original germ of 
tragedy, was always a conspicuous element in the City Dionysia, 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 834 b—an account 
of the sums expended by the émordra 
"Edevowd6ev in 329-328 B.c. In col. ii. 
46 we read émordras émAhvaa eis 
Atovtota Ovoa AA: in ii. 68 els Xdas 
Snpoolos lepeiov «.7.A. Thus there must 
have been a considerable difference of 
time between the Lenaea and the An- 
thesteria. The adjective émAyvatos is 
a later variety for the ordinary éwi 


Anvaiy. It confirms the reading of the 
papyrus in Athen. Pol. c. 57 (Arovuctaw 
Tov émAnvaiov, altered by all the editors 
into trav éwt Anvaiy). The significance 
of the above inscription has been first 
pointed out by Wachsmuth, Abhandl. 
der Sachs. Gesell. der Wissenschaften, 
xviii, p. 33 foll.; and by Korte, Rhein. 
Mus. 1897, p. 168 foll.. 
2 Dem. Meid. § 10. 
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while unknown at the Lenaea during the classic period’. The 
characteristic qualities of the two festivals—the preference of 
the one for tragedy and of the other for comedy—are probably 
to be ascribed to some original difference in the cult of the two 
deities, Dionysus Eleuthereus and Dionysus Lenaeus, in whose 
honour they were respectively celebrated. 


§3. The City Dronysia. 


The City Dionysia, the feast of Dionysus Eleuthereus?, was 
far the most splendid of the Bacchic festivals, and was therefore 
also called the Great Dionysia, or simply the Dionysia, without 
any additional epithet*. It was held from the first within the 
precincts of the city, in the sacred enclosure of Eleuthereus 
on the south of the Acropolis, where the remains of the great 
Athenian theatre are still to be seen*. Hence the origin of the 
name City Dionysia, to distinguish it from the Anthesteria and 
the Lenaea, which were celebrated, at any rate during the 
earliest period, in a district outside the walls. For the same 
reason a victory at the City Dionysia was described as a victory 
‘in the city®.’ The date of the festival can be fixed with a fair 
amount of certainty. It took place in Elaphebolion, a month 
which answers to the last half of March and the first half of 
April. It must have terminated on the 15th, and begun on 
the roth or 11th®’. It could hardly have lasted less than five 


Ran. 67, or els dorv xabtévat Arg. ii. 
Aristoph. Aves. The play or plays so 


* See chap. i, §§ 3, 9, 13. 
» * Paus. i. 29; Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 


P. 549- 

3 Aoviora Ta év dare Corp. Ins. Att. 
ii. 341, 402, 404; Atovdora Ta doTiKd 
Thuc. v. 20; Astoviota ra peydAa Athen. 
Pol. c. 56, Corp. Ins.. Att. ii, 312, 331; 
Atovdora Athen. Pol. c. 56. 

* That the enclosure was sacred to 
Dionysus Eleuthereus is proved by. the 
inscription on the chief seat in the 
theatre(iepéws Arovdcou’EXevOepéws Corp. 
Ins. Att. iii. 240). 

5 ylen dorky Dieg. Laert. viii. go. 
To produce plays at the City Dionysia 
was év dore dddexew Schol. Aristoph. 


produced were &dacxaria dorich Plut. 
X orat. 839 D. 

¢ This is proved by certain passages 
in Aeschines and Demosthenes. After 
the City Dionysia came the Pandia; 
next day was the éxxAnoia év Arovdaovu; 
then followed the 18th of Elaphebolion, 
the day of the first assembly mentioned 
by Aeschines and Demosthenes. Hence 
the City Dionysia must have termin- 
ated on the 15th. See Aeschin. Ctesiph. 
§ 68, Fals. Leg. § 61; Demosth. Meid. 
§ 8. The feast of Asclepius and the 
Proagon were on the 8th, Aeschin. 
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days. The long series of performances and celebrations which 
had to be gone through could not have been packed into 
a smaller space of time. Whether it extended to six days is 
a point that cannot be determined. 

Before proceeding to describe the dramatic part of the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia it may be as well first of all to 
collect together such information as is attainable concerning 
the general character of the festival. It was held at a time 
of year when the spring was just commencing, and the sea had 
again become navigable. Occasionally stormy weather inter- 
fered with the proceedings. In the time of Demetrius the 
procession through the city was prevented by a heavy fall of 
snow. But the winter was generally at anend’. The city was 
full of visitors from all parts of Greece. During the period of 
Athenian supremacy it was at this season of the year that the 
allies came to Athens to pay the annual tribute. Ambassadors 
frequently chose this time for the transaction of public business. 
There were also the crowds of visitors who were attracted 
to Athens merely from a desire to see the splendours of the 
festival. The consequence was that the streets were thronged 
with strangers, and the city presented an animated appearance 
in marked contrast to the quietness of the winter festival of 
the Lenaea*. The Athenians were glad of the opportunity 
of displaying the magnificence of their city before such a vast 
concourse of foreign Greeks. The various religious ceremo- 
nials, the sacrifices to the gods, the dithyrambs, the tragedies, 
and the comedies were all calculated to impress strangers with 
the wealth and public spirit and literary taste of the Athenians. 
In addition to the ordinary proceedings of the festival one or 
two ceremonies of a striking character were introduced for the 
express purpose of emphasising the power of Athens in the eyes 
of the visitors. At the commencement of the performances 
in the theatre the tribute collected from the allies was solemnly 


Ctesiph. § 67. But the Proagon took 1 Theophrast. Char. 3; Plut. Demetr. 
place ‘a few days’ before the City pp. 894 B. 

Dionysia, Schol. Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 67. 4 Aristoph. Achar, 505, 506; Thucyd. 
The City Dionysia cannot therefore vw. 33. 

have begun before the roth. 
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deposited in the orchestra in the presence of the assembled 
multitude. On the same occasion the herald made an announce- 
ment concerning the crowns which had been bestowed by foreign 
states upon Athens or upon Athenian citizens, and the crowns 
themselves were brought forward and laid in the orchestra 
beside the tribute’. By scenes of this kind the festival was 
made an occasion for glorifying Athens in the presence of 
foreign Greeks. In the fourth century, after the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, the political splendour of the City Dionysia 
came to an end. But the magnificence of the spectacle and 
the vastness of the gathering do not seem to have been in 
any way diminished. Visitors were attracted from all parts 
of Greece, not by political business, but by the celebrity of 
the dramatic exhibitions. Demosthenes speaks of the ‘multi- 
tudes of strangers’ who were present, and Aeschines describes 
the audience at the City Dionysia as consisting of ‘the whole 
Greek nation*.’ Though Athens was shorn of her political 
power, the crowds which continued to attend the festival 
testified to her unimpaired supremacy in art and literature. 

On the first day of the festival there was a grand religious 
procession, in which the ancient “statue of Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus was carried through the streets with great pomp and 
ceremony*. This statue, according to tradition, belonged 
originally to the people of Eleutherae, a border town between 
Attica and Boeotia; but had been afterwards transferred 
to Athens, and placed in the sanctuary at the foot of the 
Acropolis. The procession was instituted to commemorate this 
sacred event, and to symbolise the introduetion of the new cult. 
Every year, at the commencement of the festival, the image was 
taken out of its shrine, and carried solemnly along the road to 
Eleutherae as far as a certain temple near the Academy. On 
its return it followed the very same road which it had formerly 


1 Tsocrat. orat. viii. § 82; Aeschin. it comes first in the list of proceedings, 


Ctesiph. §§ 32-48. (2) it was not till after the procession 
2 Dem. Meid. § 74; Aeschin.Ctesiph. was over that the statue was placed in 
§ 43. the theatre to witness the dramatic and 


°> The procession must have been on _dithyrambic contests. 
the first day, for (1) in Dem. Meid. § 10, 
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traversed, when making its first entrance into Athens’. The 
procession was one of the most brilliant spectacles at the City 
Dionysia. Athenians of every class, men, women, and even 
girls, made a point of being present to witness or take part in it. 
Vast crowds filled the streets; and the casual encounters which 
took place on these occasions often: served as a foundation to 
the plots of the New Comedy*. The members of the procession 
wore brilliantly-coloured garments and ornaments of gold. 
Many of them had their faces covered with masks. Some were 
in chariots ; others walked. on foot*, Conspicuous among the 
train of people were the canephori, young virgins bearing upon 
their heads the baskets containing the sacrificial implements ; 
and the ephebi, with their shields and lances, who acted as an 
escort to the statue‘. The choregi to the different choruses 
were also expected to attend. Demosthenes, when he was 
choregus, had a golden crown and mantle made specially for 
use at the procession; and Alcibiades on a similar occasion 
was dressed in purple, and excited much admiration by his 
beauty’. It is not improbable that the performers in the 
various lyric and dramatic competitions likewise joined in the 
ceremony. Part of the show consisted of the train of victims 
which were to be sacrificed to Dionysus. Many of these were 
publicly provided by the state, and many others were offered 
by individuals, or by different classes of the population®. The 
long succession of varied groups and figures, the brilliant colours, 
the vast crowds of spectators, and the splendid public buildings 
of Athens in the background, must have combined to form 
a spectacle of great magnificence. 

The route followed by the procession led through the market- 
place, where a halt was made, and a chorus danced and sung 
in front of the statues of the twelve gods’. Then came the 
march through the city gates along the road to the Academy. 
When the temple was reached, the statue of the god was placed 


1 Paus. i. 29. 2, 38. 8; Philostrat. * Corp. Ins. Att. ii, 420, 470, 471. 
Vit. Soph. p. 549. § Dem. Meid. § 22; Athen. 534 C. 

3 Menand. Frag. Incert. 32. * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 471, 741. 

3 Plut. Cupid. Divit. 527 E. 7 Xen. Hipparch. iii. 2. 
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upon a pedestal, and the various victims were sacrificed. The 
rest of the day was spent in feasting and rejoicing’. At night- 
fall the procession returned to Athens by torchlight. But the 
sacred image, instead of being restored to its sanctuary, was 
conveyed to the theatre by the ephebi, and placed in the 
orchestra, in full view of the stage. Here it remained during 
the rest of the festival, so that the god might enjoy the 
approaching exhibitions as well as his worshippers?. This 
curious ceremony, of which the existence has only lately been 
discovered from inscriptions, throws an interesting light on 
many passages in ancient authors. It gives an additional point 
to the selection of Dionysus in the Frogs as the most experienced 
and representative of dramatic critics. It explains the proposal 
of Aristophanes, that his rival Cratinus should not attempt 
authorship any longer, but should turn spectator, and sit com- 
fortably in the theatre ‘by the side of Dionysus *.’ And, 
finally, it enables us to understand the denunciations of those 
later writers who, referring to the gladiatorial combats in the 
Athenian theatre, protest against the practice of shedding human 
blood in the very orchestra which the god Dionysus occasionally 
visits 4, 

The entertainments provided in the theatre during the City 
Dionysia were of two kinds. In the first place there were the 
dramatic competitions, at which tragedies, comedies, and satyric 
dramas were exhibited. In the second place there were the 
choral competitions, which consisted of performances of dithy- 
rambs to the accompaniment of the flute’. It is important not 
to confuse together the details of these two classes of contest. 


1 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 549. 

* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 470, 471. 

3 Equit. 536 OedoOat Arcwapoy mapa THe 
Atovucw. The emendation 7 Atovdaou 
(sc. fepet’) appears to be unnecessary. 

* Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p.161. Dion 
Chrysostom, orat. 31 (631 R). 

5 In the lists of victors at the City 
Dionysia (Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 a-e, 
iv. 971 f-h) the contests enumerated are 
always the same, viz. maldav, dvdpdv, 
Kopposarv, tpayysav. Cp. Athen. Pol. 


c. 56 xopnyots rpayydois xabiornat Tpeis 
... €wecta naparaBayw rovs xopnyous rods 
évnveypévous ind Trav pvAdv eis Atovvora 
dvipdow nat nacly kal Kwpqdois . 7. A, 
Dem. Meid. § 10 «al rois év dore 
Atovusioss 4 mop?) Kat of waides [Kat of 
dvipes| xat 6 x@pos Kat of xapmdot nal of 
tpaywdot. Here the words «at of dvipes 
have obviously fallen out. Cp. also 
Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 553 (list of victors 
naoiv } dvipdow at the City Dionysia). 
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Even in recent works upon the Greek drama many mistakes 
have been caused by filling out the description of the dramatic 
performances with facts and circumstances which had really 
nothing to do with them, but applied solely to the choral com- 
petitions. At the City Dionysia there were two of these choral 
competitions, one between choruses of boys, and the other 
between choruses of men'. The choruses were called cyclic 
choruses, because of the circular form in which they stood. 
Each of them was composed of fifty members. There were 
five choruses of boys and five choruses of men, and each chorus 
was supplied by one of the ten tribes of Attica. In this way 
all ten tribes took part in one or other of the two competitions *. 
The important point to remember in regard to these dithyrambic 
choruses is that the contest in which they were engaged was 
essentially a tribal one. In the dramatic competitions the 
rivalry was confined to the individual poets and choregi. Both 
choruses and choregi were selected indiscriminately from the 
whole population*. But each dithyrambic chorus represented 
one of the ten tribes. Its choregus was a member of that tribe. 
The singers were exclusively chosen from the same tribe‘. The 
victory of the chorus was a victory for the tribe to which it 
belonged. The prize of victory, the tripod, though presented 
to the choregus, and erected in some public place at his expenise, 
was regarded as appertaining equally to the tribe’. In the 


1 waldav xopol, dvipsy yopol. See that there were abAn7vav xopol at the 


the previous note. 


4 Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. § 11 é. 


ZOous *AOnvaio (xaréotyaay] xara pudry 
wevrnxovra naldov xopov 4 dvipav, Gore 
yevécOa Séxa yopous, éwedi) (5e) Kai 
Séxa gudai. A€yovrar 5e of SOvpapBor 
Xopot KUKAro1, walt yxopds KiKhios. A 
chorus of men is called rather loosely 
abvAnrai dvipes by Demosthenes (Meid. 
§ 156), not because it consisted of flute- 
players, but because it sang dithyrambs 
to the accompaniment of the flute. This 
is made clear by other passages in the 
speech, e.g. §§ 15, 17. See Wieseler 
das Satyrspiel, pp. 46-48. Misled by 
the phrase the author of the first argu- 
ment to the Meidias erroneously asserts 


» 


City Dionysia. 

$ In the time of Aristotle the choregi 
in comedy were appointed by the tribes. 
But this was a late innovation, and pro- 
duced no change in the character of the 
contest. See chap. ii, § 2. 

* Demosth. Meid. § 13; Antiphon 
orat. vi. §§ 12, 13. 

5 Lysias orat. xxi. § 2; Demosth. 
Meid. § 5 ris pudqs abixws dpape- 
Geions tov rpiroda. The choregus to 
a dithyrambic chorus was said xopn- 
yelv TH pvdq, since he represented his 
tribe in the contest, while the dramatic 
choregus represented no one but him- 
self; cp. Plut. X orat. 835 B éxopy- 
ynoe KuKriy xopp TH abrov Pudqj dya- 
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records of victories with dithyrambic choruses, preserved on 
inscriptions and elsewhere, the name of the tribe to which the 
chorus belonged is always given in a prominent position. On 
the other hand the records of dramatic victories give merely 
the names of the choregus, the poet, and the principal actor. 
There is no mention of any tribe’. It follows that the tribes 
had nothing to do with the dramatic contests. 


§ 4. Tragedy at the City Dionysia tn early times. 


We now come to the dramatic performances at the City 
Dionysia. Of these the tragic, as we have already seen, were, 
far the most important. The City Dionysia was the principal 
home of the tragic drama, and it was here that the earliest 
public competitions in tragedy were established. The first 
contest was held in the year 535, when Thespis, now an old 
man, took part in the performance, and won the crown of. 
victory *. Shortly before this period Peisistratus had returned: 
once more from exile, and begun his third and final tyranny. 
The regulation of the tragic contests must therefore have been 
carried out under his auspices. Some critics, relying on the 
fact that the City Dionysia is known to have been of comparatively 
late date, have gone so far as to conjecture that the entire 
festival was now first instituted by Peisistratus*. But it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that it was already in existence, and 


yiCopévy dbupduBy: Isaeus orat. v. § 36 
ovros yap TH pey puaf els Acovdara xopn- 
yhoas rérapros éyévero, Tpayqwd5ois 5e ai 


Appendix B). Ibid. ii. 
below, p. 62, note I. 
? Marmor Par. ep. 43 ag’ ob Odoms 


1234 ff. See 


wupptxiorais votaros. In this passage 
to be choregus to one’s tribe is con- 
trasted with being choregus to a tragic 
chorus. Bentley's emendation (Phalaris 
p. 360 7H pev gud els Atovdcra yxopn- 
yhoas rérapros éyévero rpayydois, Kat 
suppxiorais Foraros) is quite unneces- 
sary, and contains the fatal error of 
making Dicaeogenes fourth in the tragic 
contest, though the number of com- 
petitors in tragedy never exceeded three. 

1 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. g71 (record of 
victors at the City Dionysia, printed in 


56 wounrhs [épavn], mparos bs edidagte 
[Sp]a[ pa év djor[et, wat é)réOn 6 [7 ]pa-yos 
[d0Aov], érn .. . The date is lost, but 
must have fallen between 542 and 520, 
the preceding and subsequent epochs. 
Suidas v. Odoms (€5idage 5& émt rs 
apwrns at ¢’ dAvpmasdos) doubtless refers 
to the same contest, which may therefore 
be assigned to 536-5 B.C. 

$ Thucyd. ii. 15 calls the Anthesteria 
the dpyaidrepa Atovicra, as opposed to 
the City Dionysia. 
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was merely reorganised by him, and amplified by the addition 
of the tragic competitions. As to the character of these early 
contests very little can be ascertained. It would be interesting 
to know whether they were regulated from the first on the same 
system which afterwards prevailed during the fifth century. 
But unfortunately the records which bear upon the subject 
are too slight to lead to any definite conclusion. Choerilus, 
who began to exhibit in 523, is credited with the composi- 
tion of a hundred and sixty plays’. If the number is correct, 
it would show that even in the sixth century it was customary 
for each poet to produce several tragedies at each individual 
festival. Again, Pratinas, the contemporary of Choerilus, is 
said to have written fifty plays, of which thirty-two were satyric 
dramas*. From this statement we might infer that the relative 
proportion of tragedies and satyric plays exhibited during this 
early period was far less unequal than in later times. But the 
inference is rendered doubtful by the fact that the number of 
dramas ascribed to Pratinas may represent, not the total 
amount which he even wrote, but merely the number which 
happened to be preserved in the time of the grammarians. 

“When we turn to the fifth century, the information is more 
complete. Records have been preserved in sufficient quantity 
to enable us to determine with moderate certainty the regulations 
as to the number of tragedies and tragic poets at each cele- 
bration of the festival. The question, though apparently a mere 
matter of numbers, is really one of great interest, and deserves 
to be considered in detail, since it practically involves the whole 
subject of trilogies and tetralogies. The practice of writing plays 
in trilogies and tetralogies produced the most profound effect 
upon the art of Aeschylus. Any enquiry therefore into the 
origin and character of this practice will throw light upon one 
of the most interesting parts in the history of the Greek drama. 
It will be best in the first place to enumerate all the notices 
which can be utilised as evidence. | 

The earliest record is for the year 499 B.c., when Aeschylus 
made his first public appearance, and his competitors were 


1 Suidas v. Xotpidos. 4 Id. v. Uparivas. 
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Choerilus and Pratinas. Nothing is known as to the plays 
produced on this occasion’, The next record refers to the 
year 472. In this year Aeschylus produced the Phineus, 
Persae, Glaucus, and Prometheus, and was successful in 
winning the first prize. The Prometheus here mentioned 
was of course not the Prometheus Vinctus, but a satyric play 
in which the same myth was treated humorously, and of which 
two or three fragments are preserved*. For the year 467 
there is a very complete record of the tragic competition. 
Aeschylus was again first, and his plays were the Laius, 
Oedipus, Septem versus Thebas, and satyric play Sphinx. 
Aristias was second with the Perseus, Tantalus, and satyric 
play Palaestae written by his father Pratinas. Polyphradmon 
was third with the Lycurgean tetralogy *. According to this 
notice Aristias only exhibited three plays, while his competitors 
each exhibited four. But there can be little doubt that the name 
of one of his plays has dropped out accidentally, and that he 
produced four like the rest. This is proved by a comparison 
with the records of other tragic contests, of which a large 
number exist, referring to very different periods. In these 
records varieties are found both in the number of poets com- 
peting, and in the number of plays exhibited by each poet. 
But in one respect complete uniformity prevails. With the 
exception of the case before us there is no instance of poets 
competing in the same festival with a different number of 
plays. There can hardly then be any doubt that in the 
present instance the three poets each exhibited four plays. 
The next record is for the year 458. This was the year in 
which Aeschylus made his last appearance as a dramatic poet. 
He produced the Orestean tetralogy, consisting of the Aga- 
memnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric drama Proteus. 
The names of the other poets are not mentioned‘. In addition 
to the above notices it is also known that on one occasion 
Aeschylus competed with the four plays composing his Lycur- 
gean tetralogy. The tetralogy dealt with the fate of Lycurgus, 


} Suidas v. Iparivas, 3 Arg. to Aesch. Theb. 
+ Arg. to Aesch. Persae. * Arg. to Aesch. Agam. 
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king of the Edoni, and consisted of the Edoni, Bassarides, 
Neanisci, and satyric play Lycurgus. On another occasion 
he exhibited a trilogy dealing with the legend of Prometheus. 
This trilogy, of which the Prometheus Vinctus formed a part, 
no doubt concluded with a satyric drama; but there is no 
record of it among ancient writers’. After the death of 
Aeschylus there is a gap in our information till the year 438, 
when Sophocles and Euripides were competitors. Sophocles 
was first; Euripides second with the Cressae, Alcmaeon in 
Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis. In 431 they were again com- 
petitors, but this time the first place was taken by Euphorion. 
Sophocles was second; Euripides third with the Medea, 
Philoctetes, Dictys, and satyric play Theristae. In 428 the 
Hippolytus of Euripides was produced ; but for this year only 
the names of the poets have been preserved. Euripides was 
first, Iophon second, Ion third’. The year 415 was memorable 
for the defeat of Euripides by an obscure poet called Xenocles. 
On this occasion Xenocles was first with the Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacchae, and satyric play Athamas. Euripides was second 
with the Alexander, Palamedes, Troades, and satyric play 
Sisyphus. The only other record referring to the present 
subject is to the effect that after the death of Euripides, and — 
therefore after 406 B.c., his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, and 
Bacchae were produced by his son at the City Dionysia °. 

In the above notices and records the name of the festival 
at which the contest took place, and the plays were produced, 
is usually not mentioned. An exception is made in one case. 
It is expressly stated that it was at the City Dionysia that the 
three posthumous tragedies of Euripides were exhibited. Other- 
wise nothing is said about the festival. But there is not the 
slightest doubt that all the above notices refer to the City 
Dionysia. In one instance there is positive proof of the fact. 
An inscription recently discovered in the Acropolis shows that 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 142; Arg. Hippol. 
to Aesch. Prom.; Schol. Aesch. Prom. ? Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8; Schol. 
94. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 
2 Args, to Euripid. Alcest., Med., 
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it was at the City Dionysia that the Orestean tetralogy was 
produced’. Various considerations make it practically certain 
that the other notices refer to the same festival. At the Lenaea 
the performances of tragedy were always comparatively unim- 
portant. It is doubtful whether they existed at all during the 
earlier half of the fifth century. Even in later times they were 
never placed on a level with the performances of comedy. 
It is impossible to suppose that the three great masters of 
tragedy,—Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides,—during the 
height of their reputation, produced their plays at a festival 
of this kind. The omission of all mention of the festival in 
the notices about their tragedies is in itself a conclusive 
proof that there could be no doubt upon the subject, and 
that it was a matter of general knowledge that they were 
brought out at the City Dionysia. The case was very different 
in comedy. Comedy flourished with equal vigour at both 
festivals. Hence in the records about the plays of Aristophanes 
care is generally taken to notify the festival at which they 
were produced. In the case of tragedy it was felt that any such 
specification was unnecessary. 

From the notices and records enumerated above two con- 
clusions may be drawn concerning the tragic contests at the 
City Dionysia during the fifth century. In the first place it is 
evident that the number of poets who were allowed to take part 
in the competition was fixed at three. It used sometimes to be 
suggested that the records gave, not the names of all the 
competitors, but merely those of the three most successful ones. 
But this suggestion has been finally overthrown by the discovery 
of the Constitution of Athens. From this treatise we learn that 
in the time of the author the tragic poets who exhibited at the 


1 This inscription was discovered in 
the Acropolis in 1886, and is published 
in Corp. Ins. Att. iv. 971 f. It runs as 
follows: ’Emi S:AoKA€ous Oivnis raider, | 
Anpddoxos éxopnye’ | ‘Irrodwv zis dvi pay, 
| Evarnpov ’EXevainos éxophye | rapa- 
bay Evpuxarclins tyxoptryet, | Edppemos 
édidacKe | rpayydav Revoedrs "Agidvaios 
éxopyyet, | Aloxvdros édldacnev. ‘That 


the plays exhibited on this occasion by 
Aeschylus were the Orestean tetralogy 
is proved by the Arg. to the Agamem- 
non: éddax6n 71d Spaya én dpyxovros 
SiroxrA€ous ddrAupmdd dy5onxoory ere 
Sevrépy. axpiros AloxvAos "Ayapépuvori, 
Xonpdpos, Evpeviot, Upwret carupieg, 
éxopryer Bevoxdfs "Agtivevs. 
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City Dionysia were three in number. But the tragic didascaliae 
of the period always give the names of three poets, together 
with their plays. In the same way the treatise puts the number 
of the comic poets at five ; and five isthe number found in the 
later didascaliae *. Clearly, then, it was the custom in these 
didascalic records to enumerate all the poets who shared in 
the competition. Nor isthe fact remarkable, when we remember 
that it was a great distinction for a poet to be permitted to 
exhibit at all at one of the annual festivals, and that he only 
received this permission after being chosen by the archon from 
a long list of rival applicants. 

In the second place the records show that each poet was 
expected to exhibit three tragedies and a satyric play. This 
inference is confirmed by a statement in Diogenes Laértius *. 
The practice of terminating the tragic pieces with the boisterous 
licence of the satyric drama suggested to Ion of Chios, the 
tragic poet of the fifth century, his well-known remark that virtue, 
like a tragic poet’s group of plays, should always contain a 
satyric element’. It is noticeable that on one occasion Euripides 
substituted the Alcestis, a short tragedy with a tinge of comedy 
about it, for the usual satyric drama. This may have been not 
infrequently the case, especially during the latter half of the fifth 
century. The statement in the last notice, that the Iphigeneia, 
Alcmaeon, and Bacchae of Euripides were brought out by his 
son at the City Dionysia, does not necessarily imply that they 
were brought out by themselves, without any satyric play to 
make up the number four. It is possible indeed that at this 


1 Athen. Pol. c. 56; Corp. Ins. Att. 
ii. 972, 973, 975; Arg. to Aristoph. 
Plutus. 

9 Diog. Laért. iii. 56 @pacvaAros 5é 
not kal Kara Tiy rpayiKivy rerpadoylay 
&eBotva: airdy rovs Si:addyous* ofoy 
éxcivo: trérpact Spdyaciww yyovifovro, 
' dnovuaios, Anvaias, Tlava@nvatos, Xv- 
Tpos, Gy Td réraproy iv carupiKéy’ 7a 
Be rérrapa Spdpara éxaXdeiro rer padoyia. 
elat rolvuy, gnoiv, of mavres abTQ ywycior 
&idAoyot, &.7.A. Thrasyllus was a phi- 
losopher who flourished in the time of 
the emperor Tiberius. The passage 


oloy éxeivor . . . Terpadoyia is apparently 
an explanatory interpolation by Dioge- 
nes himself. The statement that the 
four plays of a tetralogy were per- 
formed at four different festivals is 
manifestly absurd in itself, and abun- 
dantly disproved by the inscriptions. 
Moreover, it is expressly recorded that 
the Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, and 
Bacchae of Euripides were brought out 
together at the City Dionysia (Schol. 
Aristoph, Ran. 67). 
3 See note on next page. 
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late period the satyric play had begun to be occasionally dis- 
pensed with. But on the other hand it is very likely that the 
satyric play in this case was supplied by the younger Euripides. 
That no mention of it is made in the above statement is easily 
intelligible, since the writer does not profess to give a record 
of ‘he tragic contest for the year, but is merely concerned with 
the biography of the elder Euripides. 
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§5. Trilogies and Tetralogies. / 


The four plays exhibited by each poet might either be inde- 
pendent works of art, totally unconnected in subject, or they 
might deal with the same legend, and be fused together into a 
single artistic whole. When the four plays were connected by 
community of subject, they were called tetralogies. Similarly 
the three tragedies, regarded apart from the satyric drama, 
were called trilogies when connected together in this manner’. 
The practice of exhibiting trilogies and tetralogies is. insepar- 
ably connected with the name of Aeschylus. Unfortunately 
there is no information as to the origin and development of the 
custom. It is not known whether he invented it, or inherited it 
from his predecessors. But we know that before the time of 

@ Aeschylus tragedy as a form of art had made but little progress. 
It was he that inspired it with dignity and splendour. It is far 
from likely that the rough and unfinished productions of his 


1 The general word for a play or 
group of plays produced by one poet at 
the same festival was &dacxadia. Thus 
Yon remarked (Plut. Peric. p. 154 E) that 
virtue, like a rpayix? d:dacKaXia, should 
contain a satyric element. The rpayir 
%dacKarXia in Ion’s time usually con- 
sisted of three tragedies and a satyric 
drama. Cp. also Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 
4 8 évi yxepoiv Kovpipos, ex wolns Hbe 
&dacwarins: Plut. X orat. 839 D 
d&Bacxadias dorixds Kabnney 2... Kal 
érépas 500 Anvaixds. The word rerpa- 
Aoyla was not applied to all groups of 
four plays, but only to those groups in 
which the separate plays were connected 
together by unity of subject. This is 


proved by the statement in Suidas (v. 
ZopoxAns), that Sophocles abandoned the 
practice of exhibiting ‘tetralogies.’ Yet 
Sophocles brought out four plays at a 
time, like his rivals. It is also proved 
by the use of the word rerpadoyla in 
Greek writers. There are four places 
in which it is applied to particular 
groups of plays. It is applied to the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran, 1155), the Pandionis of Philocles 
(Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), the Ly- 


_curgeia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 


Thesm., 135), and the Lycurgeia of 
Polyphradmon (Arg. to Aesch. Theb.). 
All these were groups of plays upon a 
single subject. 
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predecessors should have been cast in the elaborate mould of 
the tetralogy. And the largeness of design involved in tracing 
the same tragic story through three successive dramas is a con- 
ception peculiarly akin to the grandeur of Aeschylus’ genius. 
Hence it is exceedingly probable, though not certain, that the 
system was his invention. He did not employ it on all occa- 
sions. In one ofthe records quoted above the four plays which 
he is said to have exhibited together are apparently quite un- 
connected in subject. These are the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, 
and Prometheus, produced in 472. As a matter of fact the 
only tetralogies of Aeschylus for which there is direct evidence 
are the four already mentioned, dealing with the legends of 
Oedipus, Lycurgus, Prometheus, and Orestes. How many 
more he wrote is a matter of uncertainty. If the system of 
tetralogies was invented by him, it could hardly have been 
developed in its full completeness all at once. It is probable 
that he began his career by exhibiting groups of isolated 
plays. Even in later times the record just referred to proves 
that he did not invariably employ the form of the tetralogy. 
Fortunately for our knowledge of the Greek drama, a spe- 
cimen of the Aeschylean trilogy has been preserved in the 
Oresteia. This was the latest work of its author, and in it 
the trilogic form of composition is brought to the highest per- 
fection. A great crime is committed, and its consequences are 
traced through successive plays, until finally the guilt is ex- 
piated, and the ministers of vengeance satisfied. The whole 
forms a magnificent work of art ; and the separate plays, though 
complete in themselves, gain additional significance and impres- 
siveness from their position in the trilogy. The general effect 
can be appreciated even by a modern reader, but must have . 
been still more striking to an ancient audience, before whom 
the three plays were performed in succession in the course of 
the same morning. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
all the trilogies of Aeschylus were equally perfect in construc- 
tion. Probably in some cases they treated of one subject 
without possessing much real artistic unity. The three plays, 
while depicting successive stages in some great national legend, 
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may have been strung together after the fashion of a chronicle 
or history, rather than welded into one compact whole. This 
seems to have been to some extent the case with the Oedipodeia. 
The third play of this trilogy, the Seven against Thebes, 
was far from bringing the legend to a conclusion in the 
same artistic and satisfying manner in which the Oresteia is 
concluded by the Eumenides. The final scene of the Seven 
against Thebes is like the prelude to a new play. In this scene 
Antigone proclaims her resolve to bury the corpse of her 
_ brother -in spite of Creon’s prohibition, and the herald warns 
her of the risk she will incur by setting the authorities at de- 
fiance. Here then is an instance of a trilogy which breaks off 
in the middle of a legend, at a point where there is no artistic 
necessity for it to do so. The concluding play of the three, 
instead of bringing matters to a final settlement, ends with a 
suggestion of future difficulties and crimes. A trilogy of this 
kind resembles the poems of the Epic Cycle, in which legends 
were linked together in chronological order, and the point at 
which the story began and ended was determined by purely 
accidental considerations. Other trilogies of Aeschylus may 
have approximated to the same type. At any rate it is most 
unlikely that they were all as perfect and harmonious in con- 
struction as the Oresteia. Attempts have been made, especially 
by Hermann and Welcker, to take the titles of the lost plays 
of Aeschylus, and group them together into tetralogies. But 
it is clear that conjectural arrangements of this kind must 
be received with the greatest caution, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place it is uncertain how many of the tetralogies 


1 The didascalia to the Septem v. 
Thebas was first brought to light by 
Franz in 1848 (Didase. zu Aesch. Sept., 
Berl. 1848). Previously to the discovery 
of this didascalia there was hardly any 
point upon which the critics were more 
unanimous than that the Septem must 
have been the middle play of a trilogy. 
The concluding scene, in which Anti- 
gone proclaims her resolve to bury the 
” corpse of her brother, was supposed to 
obviously pave the way to the final play 


of the three, in which the same subject 
was treated as in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles. The publication of the didascalia 
revealed the fact that the Septem was 
after all the concluding play of the 
group, and that the trilogy consisted of 
the Laius, the Oedipus, and the Septem. 
Nothing could have more clearly 
demonstrated the futility of endeavour- 
ing, by mere conjecture, to arrange the 
lost plays of Aeschylus in tetralogies. 
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of Aeschylus conformed to the perfect model of the Oresteia. 
In the second place it is probable that a large number of his 
plays were not composed in tetralogies at all. 

/ The relation of the satyric play to the three tragedies which 
preceded it is a question of some importance in connexion with 
the composition of tetralogies. The usual theory seems to have 
been that the satyric play should deal with the same subject as 
the trilogy, but from a humorous point of view; and that some 
of the personages out of the trilogy should appear in it. The 
king or hero whose sufferings had already been depicted was 
now to be exhibited in a different aspect, amid the wild sur- 
roundings of a satyr’s existence. It was necessary to give 
a certain tinge of poetry and romance to the composition, and 
not jar the feelings with a sense of incongruity, by introducing 
the tragic personage into scenes of ordinary comedy. This is 
well expressed in the lines of Horace :— 

| Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces ’ 

Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 

Ne quicumque deus, quicumque adhibebitur heros, 

Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 

Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas, 

Aut dum vitat humum nubes et inania captet’. 
The satyric plays of Aeschylus seem, when they formed part of 
a tetralogy, to have been of this type. The Oedipodeia con- 
cluded with the Sphinx, the Lycurgeia with the Lycurgus. In 
both these plays some of the personages out. of the preceding 
trilogy must have appeared. The Oresteia is called a tetralogy, 
and therefore the Proteus, the satyric play with which it con- 
cluded, was probably connected with the other three plays in 
subject. But in the absence of information it is impossible to 
say what that connexion was, and what personages took the 
leading part in the play. Curiously enough the satyric play 
Prometheus did not conclude the Promethean trilogy, as we ~ 
should have expected, but was performed along with the 
Persae, and two other independent plays. The practice of 
terminating a trilogy with a satyric play upon the same subject 
may seem questionable to modern taste, and can hardly be 


? Hor. Ars Poet. 225 foll. 
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defended on artistic grounds. 


Like many other customs of 


the Greek drama, it was an accident due to the circumstances 
in which tragedy originated. Tragedy was developed out of 
the odes to Dionysus sung by choruses of satyrs; and as it 
departed more and more from its original character, a regard for 
antiquity required that the satyric element should be retained in 
some form or another. Hence the practice of concluding every 
tragic performance with a satyric play of the old-fashioned 
type. 

Sophocles is said to have been the first to abandon the 
system of writing plays in tetralogies’, Each of his dramas 
formed an independent work of art. It appears to be implied 
that before his time the practice of writing tetralogies had 
been very generally adopted ; and it is only natural to suppose 
that the commanding genius of Aeschylus would cause his ex- 
ample to be widely followed. But the fashion set by Sophocles 
was adopted by the younger poets. In 467, the very next 
year after the first tragic victory of Sophocles, when Aeschylus 
produced his Theban tetralogy, and Polyphradmon his Lycur- 
geia, the third poet Aristias appears to have exhibited a group 
of independent plays?. After the death of Aeschylus the 
practice of composing tetralogies rapidly went into disuse. The 
records show that Euripides abandoned the system. In fact, 
during the latter half of the fifth century only three tetralogies 
are. Mmentioned.« A Pandionis was written by Philocles, the 
nephew of Aeschylus, who naturally continued the traditions of 


1 Suidas v. SopoxAfs’ eat adrods Fpte 
Tow Spapa mpds Spaya ayovl(ecba, dAAA 
#) Terpadoyiay, These words seem to 
imply that Sophocles exhibited only 
one play at each festival. But this 
cannot have been the case,.as the dida- 
scalic records show. Probably therefore 
Suidas has misunderstood and misquoted 
his authority, who meant to say that 
Sophocles exhibited, not single plays, 
but groups of plays which were uncon- 
nected in subject. Oehmichen (Philolog. 


Wochenschr., 1887, p. 1058) suggests ‘ 


that after the reform of Sophocles each 


poet exhibited one of his tragedies on 
each successive day of the competition, 
and that this is the meaning of Suidas’ 
words. But Sophocles would have no 
power, as poet, to make an alteration 
of this kind in the arrangements of the 
festival. Moreover, tetralogies were oc- 
casionally written even at the close of 
the fourth century (e.g. the Oedipodeia 
of Meletus, and the Pandionis of Philo- 
cles). But their effect would have been 
spoiled, if they had been exhibited 
piecemeal on successive days. 
a Arg. to Aesch. Theb, 
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the Aeschylean system. An Oedipodeia, apparently a tetralogy, 
was composed by Meletus, the prosecutor of Socrates. Plato 
is said to have written a tetralogy in his youth, but to have 
abandoned poetry for philosophy before it was exhibited. In 
the course of the succeeding century the practice of writing 
tetralogies came to be so little regarded that Aristotle never 
even mentions it in his Poetics’. 

Some difficulty has been made as to the derivation of the 
words trilogy and tetralogy. As far as their etymology goes 
they ought to denote groups of speeches rather than groups 
of plays. In their dramatic sense the words do not occur 
frequently, and were of comparatively late origin. The word 
tetralogy, as applied to the drama, is not found before the 
time of Aristotle; the word trilogy not before that of Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian’. It is quite possible that the dra- 
matic meaning of a tetralogy may have been a secondary 
one, and that the word was used at first in reference to 
oratory. It was the custom of the Greek orators to write 
groups of four speeches, two for the prosecution and two for 
the defence, about fictitious cases, to serve as models for their 
pupils. Three groups of this kind, composed by Antiphon, 
have come down to us, and are called tetralogies. It is very 
likely that this was the original meaning of the word, and that 
it was only in the course of the fourth century that it came to 
be applied by analogy to the drama. It would be convenient 
to have a generic term to denote groups of four plays composed 
about a single subject in the Aeschylean fashion. When the 
word tetralogy had once acquired this sense, it would be an 
easy step to form by analogy the word trilogy, to denote the 
three tragedies apart from the satyric play. Satyric plays 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330, ed. Bekk.; Aelian 
Var. Hist. ii. 30. 

? Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155 Te7pa- 
Aoylay pépovar tiv ’Opéoraay al Arda- 
oxaria, The Didascaliae is the work 
of Aristotle. Diog. Laért. iii. 61 évcoe 
3é, dv éort wal "Aproropavns 6 ypappari- 
wos, els tptAoylas €Axovar Tovs Suaddyous. 


The other passages in which the word 
Terpadoyia occurs in a dramatic sense 
are Diog. Laért. iii. 56, ix. 45; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155, Av. 283, Thesm. 142; 
Arg. to Aesch. Theb. The word zp- 


Aoyia only occurs in three places, viz. ‘ 


Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155; Diog. 
Laért. iii. 61; Snidas v. Nusdpaxos. 
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were treated with comparative neglect in later times, and were 
easily separable from the tragedies which preceded them. Pos- 
sibly also in many cases the three tragedies may have been 
connected in subject with one another, but independent of the 
satyric play. Hence the convenience of a term to denote the 
three tragedies by themselves. It is said that the grammarians 
Aristarchus and Apollonius preferred to disregard the satyric 
plays altogether, and to speak only of trilogies'. But although 
the generic terms trilogy and tetralogy were of relatively late 
origin, it was customary at a much earlier period to give 
a common name to groups of plays composed on the tetralogic 
system. The poet Aristophanes cites the group of plays about 
Lycurgus under the title of the Lycurgeia; and in the same 
way he cites the group of plays about Orestes as the Oresteia *. 
These and similar titles no doubt dated from the time of 
Aeschylus himself. 


§ 6. Tragedy at the City Dionysia in later times. f. 

It has been worth while to discuss in some detail the 
question as to the number of tragedies produced each year at 
the City Dionysia during the fifth century, because of the 
interest of the subject. The fourth century is a period of decay 
as far as tragedy is concerned. For the first half of the century 
there is a complete blank in our information as to the system 
of tragic competitions at the City Dionysia. On coming to the 
latter half of the century it is found that considerable changes 
had been made. An inscription discovered in recent years 
gives a copious record of the tragic contests at the City 
Dionysia for the years 341 and 340%, From this record it 
appears that the satyric drama had now been completely 
separated from tragedy. The proceedings commenced with 
the performance of a simgle satyric play. Then followed a 
representation of an old tragedy by one of the great tragic 


1 Schol. Aristoph, Ran. 1155. the Greeks, p. 114. 
4 Aristoph. Thesm. 135, Ran. 1124. > ‘Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 973. 
See, on these titles, the Tragic Drama of 
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poets. In 341 the old tragedy was the Iphigeneia of Euripides ; 
in 340 it was the Orestes of Euripides. Then at length after 
the satyric play and the old tragedy had been performed, came 
the competition with new and original tragedies. The number of 
competing poets was still three, as it had been from the earliest 
times. But the number of tragedies varied from year to year. 
In 341 each poet exhibited three tragedies; in 340 each poet 
exhibited two. Here the information ends. It appears then 
that by the latter half of the fourth century the satyric drama 
had receded still further into the background. In the fifth 
century each poet had exhibited one satyric play at the end 
of his three tragedies. But now a single satyric play at the 
commencement of the proceedings was considered sufficient. 
The poet who was to have the honour of performing this play 
would be selected beforehand by the archon. There is no 
evidence to show when the new system came into existence ; 
but it must have been in the course of the first half of the 
fourth century. Another point to be noticed is the gradual 
decrease in the number of new tragedies produced each year. 
In 341 it was nine; in 340 it was only six. It is impossible 
to say with certainty what was the practice during the first 
half of the fourth century. When the change in regard to 
the satyric drama was first made, the tragic poets may have 
continued to produce four plays apiece, substituting a tragedy 
for the old satyric play, just as Euripides had done in 438, 
when he exhibited the Alcestis. Or on the other hand the 
change may have consisted in simply discontinuing the satyric 
play, and leaving the tragic poets to compete with three tragedies 
only. There is very little evidence which bears upon the 
subject, but such as it is, it rather points to the conclusion 
that at first the number four was retained. Theodectes, the 
rhetorician and tragic poet, flourished in the middle of the 
fourth century. He wrote ‘fifty tragedies,’ and engaged in 
thirteen contests. These numbers seem to imply that in most 
of the contests in which he was engaged he exhibited four 
tragedies’, Again, Aphareus, the tragic poet, wrote thirty-five 
1 Suidas v. @eodéerns; Steph, Byzant. v. @donds. 
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confessedly genuine tragedies, and engaged in eight contests 
ranging in date from 368 to 341. Here too the inference seems 
to be that he must have exhibited four tragedies on niost of 
these occasions’, The only way to escape such an inference 
would be to suppose that both Aphareus and Theodectes wrote 
a considerable number of plays which were never intended for 
the stage. Such a practice was not unknown at this time. 
The tragic poet Chaeremon, the contemporary of Aphareus and 
Theodectes, wrote tragedies which were simply intended to be 
read*. But as yet the practice was unusual, and nothing of the 
kind is related of Theodectes and Aphareus. Hence the pro- 
bability is that during the earlier part of the fourth century each 
poet at the City Dionysia exhibited four tragedies. But owing to 
the scantiness of the evidence it is impossible to come to any 
certain conclusion on the subject. 

It has been seen that in 340 the total number of new 
tragedies produced at the City Dionysia was only six. The 
decrease in numbers points to the gradual decay of tragedy 
at Athens. With the close of the fourth century the great 
period of Attic tragedy came to anend. The centre of literary 
activity was transferred to Alexandria, and to this city the more 
creative poetical minds were attracted. Still, in spite of this 
circumstance, it would be a mistake to suppose that the fertility 
of the Athenian poets was entirely exhausted, or that there was 
any immediate cessation in the supply of new compositions. 
A long series of inscriptions shows that, down even to the 
Christian era, ‘original tragedies’ continued to be regarded 
as the chief ornament of the City Dionysia. It is true that 
the celebration of the festival was sometimes intermitted, owing 
to the pressure of war and other causes. But apart from 
obstacles of this kind, new dramas were produced every year 
in the usual manner®. The names of several Athenian tragic 
poets belonging to this epoch have been preserved in the 
theatrical records‘. As to the regulations which now prevailed 
at the festival, and the relative proportion between the old and 


1 Plut. X orat. 839 D. 3 See the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, P- 444. 
? Aristot. Rhet. iii, 11. * Ibid. p. 445. 
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the new tragedies, nothing is known. After the first century 
A.D. the representation of original work in tragedy was finally 
abandoned in all parts of Greece, and the City Dionysia would 
form no exception to the rule. But as the festival itself con- 
tinued to flourish, the production of old plays may have lasted, 


here as elsewhere, for one or two centuries later’. 
e 


§ 7. Comedy at the City Dionysia. 


The history of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia having 
now been traced down to the latest times, the contests in 
comedy have next to be considered. The date of their insti- 
tution can only be fixed approximately. On the one hand 
we know that they were of much later origin than the tragic 
competitions, and cannot therefore have gone back beyond: 
about 500 B.c.?. On the other hand there is an inscription 
which shows that they were already in existence at any rate 
as early as the year 463%. It follows that their establishment 
must be assigned to some period within the first four decades 
of the fifth century ; but there are no means of determining the 
exact year. The only other piece of evidence is the statement 
that Chionides, one of the earliest Athenian comic poets, began 
to exhibit in 487‘. Now it is unlikely that this date would 
have been remembered with such accuracy unless it had 
referred to a regular public contest. Hence we are perhaps 
justified in assuming that in 487 comic competitions were 


already an annual institution. 


1 See the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
pp. 444-446, 447 foll. For the exist- 
ence of the City Dionysia in the second 
century A.D. cp. Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 
78; Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 549; 
Paus. i. 29. 2, 38. 8. 

3 Aristot. Poet. c. §. 

5 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 a records a 
comic victory of Magnes, and is shown, 
by a comparison with iv. 971 b, to be 
not later than 463. This fragment, the 
earliest of the long series of City Diony- 
sia records, begins with the mutilated 


But unfortunately, as there is 


statement mp@r oy x@por foay t[av... 
Some critics (e. g. Kohler ad loc., and ‘ 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxi. p. 597) 
assume that «@pot = comedies, and hence 
infer that comedy was first introduced 
into the City Dionysia about 463. But 
there are no grounds for giving this 
sense to «@pothere. There was a «@pos 
of the ordinary kind at the City Dionysia 
(Dem. Meid. § 10), and it may be to 
this that the fragment refers. 
* Suidas v. Xcowldns. 
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nothing to show at which festival Chionides made his first 
appearance, the tradition is of little value in determining the 
chronology of the City Dionysia. 

The number of poets who were allowed to take part in the 
comic contests at the City Dionysia differed at different periods. 
During the fifth century it was limited to three, as in tragedy. 
The Clouds, the Peace, and the Birds of Aristophanes were 
all brought out at the City Dionysia during the latter part 
of the fifth century; and on each of these occasions Aristo- 
phanes was opposed by two competitors’. At the Lenaea 
during the fifth century the number of the competing poets 
was also.three. In the beginning of the fourth century the 
number was raised to five at both festivals, and appears to 
have continued unchanged throughout the subsequent history 
of the Attic drama*. The increase was probably due, partly 
to the growing popularity of comedy, and partly also to the 
decline of the chorus. A comedy with a slight and insignificant 
chorus, like that in the Plutus, would be less expensive to 
produce, and would take less time to perform. A larger number 
of comedies was therefore provided, and the number of poets 
had consequently to be increased. 

It does not appear however that comedy was ever exhibited 
at Athens on the same large scale as tragedy. It has already 
been shown that during the most flourishing period of Attic 
tragedy each poet was accustomed to produce no less than 
four plays at the annual festival. But in comedy it was the 
invariable practice to compete with single plays only. In all 
the notices of comic contests which remain there is no instance 
of a poet competing with more than one play. The total 
number of comedies produced each year at the City Dionysia 
would be three during the fifth century, and five during the 
succeeding centuries. These figures appear small compared 
with the number of tragedies produced each year at the same 
festival. But although each poet competed with a single play, 


1 Args.to Aristoph. Nubes,Pax,Aves. Dionysia); Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 972 
2 Arg. to Aristoph. Plutus (festival (Lenaea), 975 (probably City Dionysia), 
uncertain); Athen. Pol. c. 56 (City 
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it was not impossible for a man to exhibit two comedies at 
the same contest. However, in order to do so he had to appear 
really as two poets, and to compete as it were against himself. 
The total number of comedies remained the same, but the poet 
was allowed to appear twice over, and to run a double chance 
of success. Instances of such an occurrence are occasionally 
found. In 422 Philonides took the place of two poets, and 
exhibited both the Prelude and the Wasps. He was first 
with the Prelude, and second with the Wasps, and his anta- 
gonist Leucon was third with the Ambassadors'. Both the 
Prelude and the Wasps were really plays of Aristophanes, 
but were brought out in the name of the poet Philonides. 
Again in 353 Diodorus made a double appearance, and was 
second with the Corpse, and third with the Madman*. Such 
instances of a poet taking the place of two competitors, 
and thus standing a double chance of obtaining the first 
position, cannot have been of common occurrence. They were 
probably due, when they did occur, either to an exceptional 
dearth of new comedies, or to very marked inferiority on 
the part of the other poets who had applied for permission to 
‘compete. . 

We have seen that comedy was much later than tragedy | 
in being officially recognised by the state. It also continued 
to grow and develop much longer. One of the most brilliant 
periods of Attic comedy falls at a time when tragedy, though 
not defunct, had sunk into insignificance. A sure symptom of 
decay, both in tragedy and comedy, was the tendency to fall back 
upon the past, and reproduce old plays, instead of striking out 
new developments. As regards tragedy this practice had already 
become prevalent by the middle of the fourth century. But in 
comedy the creative impulse was still at that time predominant. 
A fresh direction was being given to the art by the development 
of the New Comedy, or comedy of manners. There was not 
as yet any tendency to have recourse to the past. In the 
record of the exhibitions of comedy for the year 353 there is 
no trace of any reproduction of old plays. When the practice 


1 Arg. to Aristoph. Vespae. ? Corp. Ins. Att. il. 972. 
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first commenced it is impossible to say. Probably it was 
not until the more productive period of the New Comedy 
had come to an end, and the creative instinct had begun to 
flag. There is a complete break in our information from the 
middle of the fourth century to the beginning of the second. 
When we come to the second century, the practice of repro- 
ducing old comedies is found to have become a regular occur- 
rence. This appears from a long inscription of that period, 
referring in all probability to the City Dionysia, and containing 
a detailed record of the contests in comedy’. From this in- 
scription we see that the five new comedies were regularly 
preceded by an old one, just as in tragedy, a hundred and fifty 
years before, the proceedings had commenced with the perform- 
ance of an old play. Among the old comedies reproduced in 
this manner appear Menander’s Ghost and Misogynist, Phile- 
mon’s Phocians, Posidippus’ Outcast, and Philippides’ Lover 
of the Athenians. It is noticeable that all these plays belong 
to the New Comedy, and that there are no traces of any ten- 
dency to fall back upon the Middle or the Old. The interest 
of the older comedy depended so largely upon local and 
personal allusions, and was so closely bound up with the cir- 
cumstances of the time in which it was produced, that its failure 
to attract the public of a later generation is not surprising. 

The above record, if correctly assigned to the City Dionysia, 
proves that original comedies were regularly exhibited there 
at any rate as late as the second century B.c., and that when- 
ever there was a contest, five new plays were produced. 
After the second century there are no further notices concerning 
this particular festival. But there is evidence to show that in 
other parts of Greece new comedies, as well as new tragedies, 
continued to figure in the programme of various festal gatherings 
down to the Christian era, and even later®. Hence there is no 
reason to doubt that the same practice prevailed at the City 
Dionysia for an equally long period. 


! Corp. Ins, Att. ii. 975. "Epnpepis "Apyaodoyuen, 1884, pp. 120, 
* Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585, 1587, 2759; 124,126; Rangabé, Antiq. Hellén., vol. 
Athen. Mittheil. 1894, pp. 96, 97; ii. no. 965. 
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§ 8. Order of Contests at the City Dionysia. 


The regulations concerning the dramatic contests at the City 
Dionysia have now been described in detail. Before passing 
on to the Lenaea it will be well to take a general survey of the - 
various competitions at the City Dionysia. There were two 
dithyrambic contests, one between five choruses of boys, and 
the other between five choruses of men. There was a tragic 
contest in which three poets took part. During the fifth and 
earlier part of the fourth century each of these poets exhibited 
four plays. Later on the number of original plays began to 
be diminished, and the competition was preceded by an old 
tragedy. There was also a contest in comedy in which ori- 
ginally three poets took part; but in the course of the fourth 
Each poet 
exhibited a single comedy. 

As to the order in which the various performances took 
place, and the method in which they were grouped together, 
there is very little evidence. One thing may be regarded 
as certain, and that is that the three groups of tragedies 
were performed on three successive days. It is difficult 
to see what other arrangement would have been possible, 
as two groups, consisting of eight tragedies, would have 
been too much for a single day’. As to the relative ar- 
rangement of dithyrambs, comedies, and tragedies, not much 
can be laid down for certain. In all the records which refer 
to the City Dionysia the various competitions are always 
enumerated in the same order. First come the choruses of 
boys, then the choruses of men, then comedy, then tragedy. 
Also in the law of Evegorus the same order is observed in 


1 Aristotle in the Poetics (c. 24), 
speaking of the proper size of an epic 
poem, says that it should be shorter than 
the old epics, and about equal in length 
to the tragedies performed on a single 
day (apds 5¢ 7d 2AnOos Tpayysiary Tov 
eis piay depdaow ribepdvav maphraer), 
It has already been shown that it is not 


quite clear what the practice was at the 
time to which Aristotle refers. But to 
suppose a performance of four tragedies 
on one day would harmonise very well 
with the statement of Aristotle. Four 
tragedies would contain about 6,000 
lines, and the Iliad contains about 
15,000 lines, the Odyssey about 12,000, 
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recounting the different performances at the City Dionysia’. 
It has been argued that this was the order in which the 
contests took place; that the dithyrambs came first, then the 
comedies, and the tragedies last of all. But there seems to 
be very little justification for such an inference. It is quite 
as likely that the order followed in these lists was based upon 
the relative importance of the different contests. In fact, the 
only piece of evidence in regard to the subject which has any 
appearance of certainty about it seems to show that at any rate 
during the fifth century the comedies followed the tragedies 
at the City Dionysia. This evidence is contained in a passage 
in the Birds of Aristophanes. The Birds was performed at the 
City Dionysia. In that play the chorus, in the course of a 
short ode, remark how delightful it would be to have wings. 
They say that if one of the spectators. was tired with the tragic 
choruses, he might fly away home, and have his dinner, and 
then fly back again to the comic choruses’. It follows that at 
that time the comedies were performed after the tragedies. In 
the fifth century there were three comedies performed at the 
City Dionysia, and three groups of tragedies. Most likely 
therefore each group of tragedies was performed in the morn- 
ings of three successive days, and was followed in the afternoon 
by a comedy. In the fourth century, when the number of 
comedies was raised to five, a new arrangement would be 
necessary. Possibly the comedies were then transferred to 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. g71 a-e, iv. 971 pets, the comic chorus. The same 


f-h; Demosth. Meid. § 10. 

3 Aristoph. Av. 785-789 ovdéy éor’ 
dpewov ovd' Hiiov } pioa wrepd. | avrix’ 
ipa trav Ocarav ef ris hv inédmrtepos, | 
elra mewvay Tois xopoio. TaY Tpayypiav 
HxGero, | éenrdpevos dy otros hplorncev 
érOdy otxade, | xgr’ av eumdrnodels eq’ 
Hpas atvhis av xaténraro, Miiller 
(Griech. Biihnen. p. 322) and others 
take éf’ jas to mean generally ‘to us 
in the theatre’; and deny that it refers 
to the comic chorus in particular. But 
in that case there would be no point in 
the sentence. There is obviously a con- 
trast between éyeis, the spectators, and 


contrast is strongly emphasised through- 
out the previous group of trochaics, vv. 
753-768. Lipsius (Berichte der K. S. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leip- 
zig, philol.-histor. Classe, 1885, p. 417) 
adopts the old conjecture tpvyqwdav for 
Tpayydav, and supposes that the contrast 
is between #ets, the chorus of Birds, and 
of tpvyydoi, the other comic choruses. 
Hence he infers that at the City Dionysia 
all the comedies were performed on a 
single day by themselves. But rpuvyqdot 
is a perfectly gratuitous emendation, and 
makes the whole passage both feeble 
and obscure. | 
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a single day by themselves. But on these and other points 
of the same kind there is really no available evidence. One 
thing is certain, that the whole series of performances, consist- 
ing of ten dithyrambs, three to five comedies, and twelve 
tragedies, cannot have taken up less than four days in the 
performance’. Even if they could have been compressed into 
three days, it would have exceeded the limits of human en- 
durance to have sat out performances of such enormous length. 
The festival as a whole, with the procession and other minor 
amusements, lasted probably either five or six days, as was 
previously pointed out. 


§ 9. The Lenaea. 


We now come to the Lenaea, the other great Athenian 
festival at which dramatic performances took place. The 
Lenaea, like the Anthesteria, was connected with the worship 
of Dionysus Lenaeus, the god of the ‘lenos’ or wine-press *. 
It was celebrated, at any rate during the earliest times, in the 
same place, a district called the Marshes *, from which the god of 
the wine-press derived his additional title of the marsh-god ‘¢. 
In this district was a sacred enclosure, the Lenaeon, containing 
the most ancient and venerable of the temples of Dionysus, 
which was only opened once a year, on the second day of the 
Anthesteria. This enclosure was the original scene of the 
Lenaea®. Hence the festival was also called the ‘contest 
Athen. p. 465 A, compared with 


Dindorf, Prolegom. de Comoed. p. 23, 
l. Io. 


1 Polus is said to have acted eight 
tragedies in four days when he was 
seventy years old (Plut. An seni &c. 


785). Ifit was at the City Dionysia, he 
might have done so, supposing that the 
old tragedy was performed on the first 
day, and the new tragedies on the three 
following days. But as there is nothing 
to show whether the feat of Polus was 


performed at Athens or elsewhere, it is. 


impossible to base any conclusions upon 
the statement. 
2 Hesych. and Etym. Mag. v. én 
Anvaty ; Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 960. 
5 Thue. ii. 15; Hesych. v. Acpvayevés; 


* Athen. l.c.; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
213. 

5 Dem. Neaer. § 76; Hesych. and 
Etym. Mag. v. émt Anvaly; Phot. v. 
Anvaov, &c. We must suppose that 
the temple was not opened during the 
Lenaea, but only the enclosure. 
feld (Athen. Mittheil. 1895, p. 161 foll.) 
thinks both temple and enclosure were 
shut up, except at the Anthesteria, and 
that the Lenaeon was not the sacred 
enclosure itself, but an adjacent site. But 


ici 
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at the Lenaeon,’ or the ‘Epilenaean Dionysia’; and the poets 
who were successful in the competitions were announced in 
official language as ‘ victors at the Lenaeon'.’ . 

The site of the Lenaeon and ef the Marshes has been the 
subject of much disputation.. In former times it used to be 
identified with the sanctuary of Dionysus Eleuthereus at the 
foot of the Acropolis, where the City Dionysia was celebrated. 
But this identification is now generally abandoned, for the 
following reasons’. In the first place Thucydides tells us that 
the older Dionysia, or Anthesteria, was held in the Marshes, 
clearly implying that there was another place for the celebration 
of the later festival, the City .Dionysia*. Again, the distinction 
which was: made between the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, 
as festivals held respectively ‘in the city’ and ‘at the Lenaeon,’ 
would be almost impossible to account for, unless we suppose 
some original difference of locality. Thirdly, the temple in the 
Marshes was of the greatest antiquity, and was only opened 
once a year, at the Anthesteria. It cannot therefore have been 
identical with either of the two temples in the sanctuary of 
Eleuthereus. The oldest of these, which contained the cultus- 
image, was opened regularly at the City Dionysia; the other 
was of recent date‘. It is clear then that the position of the 
Lenaeon must be sought elsewhere. Evidently, at one time, 
it was outside the walls, whence the contrast between the 
‘Lenaean’ and the ‘City’ festival. But the statements of the 
grammarians would lead us to suppose that later on, as the city 
grew in size, it came to be included in its circuit’, Ddérpfeld 
now identifies it with a certain triangular-shaped enclosure, 
which he has lately discovered to the west of the Acropolis, 


the grammarians expressly say that the 
temple was ‘in the Lenaeon’ (Hesych., 
Etym. Mag., Phot. l.c.). 

2 Ajvua Aristoph. Acharn. 1155, 
Athen. p. 130 D, &c.; éa Anvaly dydv 
Acham, 504; én Anvaigy Acoydowa Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 741; emAqvaa Arovicra 
ibid. ii. 834b, Athen. Pol. c. 57 (see 
above, p. 8) ; émi Anvaly &ddoxew Plat. 
Prot. 327 D; ém#i Anvaly v«ay Schol. 
Aesch, Fals, Leg. § 15; % émi Anvaiy 


> 


woprh Dem. Meid. § 10. 

* First pointed out by Wilamowitz, 
Hermes, xxi. p. 615 foll. 

3 Thue. ii. 15. 

* Paus. i. 29. 2, 38. 8. 

5 Thus some of them describe it as 
év dypois (Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 201, 
503; Steph. Byzant. v. Ajyvaos), others 
as év dora or ’A@nvnow (Hesych. and 
Etym. Mag. v. éwi Anvaiy; Phot. v. 
Afva:ov). 
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and south-east of the Areopagus, not far from the site of 
the market-place’. This enclosure contains some traces of 
an ancient wine-press and temple, and also the remains of a 
much later building, which was used by a company of Bacchic 
worshippers for religious purposes. But these facts are hardly 
sufficient to establish its identity ; and the words of -Thucydides 
would seem to imply that the Lenaeon lay to the south of the 
Acropolis, and not to the west, or near the market-place *. 

To consider next the general character of the festival. The 
Lenaea was held in the month of Gamelion, corresponding 
to the last half of January and the first half of February’. 
It was still winter, and the sea was dangerous for voyagers *. 
Hence there were few strangers or visitors in Athens. 
The Lenaea was in fact a domestic sort of festival, confined 
to the Athenians themselves. The proceedings were quiet 
and insignificant, in comparison with the splendour of the 
City Dionysia, when Athens was crowded with visitors from all 
parts of Greece. In the Acharnians, which was exhibited at 
the Lenaea, Aristophanes remarks that he can abuse Athens as 
much as he likes, without incurring the imputation of lowering 
her in the eyes of foreigners’. The proceedings at the Lenaea 
consisted of a procession, and of exhibitions of tragedy 


1 Athen. Mittheil. 1895, p. 161 foll. ; 
Griechische Theater, p. 7. 

* Thue. ii. 15 7d 52 wpd rovrou } dxpo- 
Twos H viv ovoa méds Fy, Kal 7d ba 
avTiy mpds voroy padtora Terpapypévov" 
rexunpioy 8€ Ta ydp lepa év aitR TH 
dxpowdAe Kwai ddAov Oeay eort wai ra 
é{w mpds TovTo 7d pépos THs méAEws 
padAov pura, 7d TE Tod Aids TOU 
"Odvupniov wai 7d MvOtov Kai 7rd rhs Tijs 
nat Td évy Aipvats Atovdaov. The words 
Touro TO épos appear to mean 70 apds 
vérov Tetpappévov. Déorpfeld however 
explains them as denoting, not merely 
the ‘south part,’ but the ‘ whole of the 
Acropolis plus the south part.’ Hence 
an enclosure to the west of the Acropolis 
would be, as he thinks, mpés rovro 7d 
pépos. 

As regards the proximity of the 
Lenaeon to the market-place he cites 


the Patmos Scholia on Dem. de Cor. 
§ 129 (Corr. Hell. i. p. 142), where 7d 
kAlovoy 7d pds 7H Kadraplry poi is de- 
scribed as év d-yopG, while the iepdy of the 
hero himself is said to have been spés 
T} Anvaiy. But there appears to be so 
much guess-work in the ancient explana- 
tions of the ‘hero Calamites’ that this 
evidence is hardly convincing. As for 
the tradition about dramatic contests in 
the market-place in early times, and the 
bearing of this tradition upon the present 
question, see below, p. 110. 

° Bekk. Anecd. p. 235, 6; Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 834b, col. 2, where the 
expenditure on the Lenaea is placed 
about the middle of the sixth prytany, 
i.e. in Gamelion. 

* Plat. Symp. 223C; Theophrast. 
Char. 3. 

5 Aristoph. Acharn. 501 foll. 
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and comedy. The procession was not like that at the City. 
Dionysia, but was more in imitation of the proceedings at 
the Anthesteria, and was accompanied by the rough jesting 
and ribald abuse which were characteristic of the worship of 
Dionysus and Demeter. There were no dithyrambic contests 
during the period with which we are acquainted. The festival 
as a whole was much shorter than the City Dionysia '. 

Tragedy at the Lenaea was at all times subordinate to 
comedy. Probably therefore the tragic contests were intro- 
duced into this festival at a later date than the comic. But 
the period of their first institution is very uncertain. We 
know for a fact that they existed as early as 416, in which 
year Agathon won a tragic victory at the Lenaea*. Further 
evidence is supplied by a record of certain tragic performances 
in 419 and 418°. In both contests the number of the poets 
was two, and each of them exhibited three tragedies. There 
is no mention of a satyric play. It seems certain that the 
record must refer to the Lenaea, since it has been shown 
that at the City Dionysia the number of competitors was 
regularly three, and that each of them exhibited four plays. 
Hence it would appear that tragic contests at the Lenaea had 
become a regular institution by 419 B.c., and that the number 
of poets and tragedies was smaller than at the City Dionysia ‘. 
How long these competitions had existed previously is un- 
known. Arguments have been based upon the fact that in 


1 Demosth. Meid. § 10 «at } émi: An- 
valy mop) Kat of rpayydol Kal of Kkopy- 
doi. Suidas v. rd é« ray dyatay oxdp- 
para. ‘That there were no dithyrambs 
at the Lenaea during the classic period 
is proved by the above quotation from 
the Meidias, and also by Corp. Ins. 
Att. ii. 553, which contains a list of the 
festivals at which dithyrambic choruses 
competed, viz. the City Dionysia, Thar- 
gelia, Prometheia, and Hephaesteia. 
The inscription in Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 
1367, recording a victory at the Lenaea 
with a dithyramb, is of comparatively 
late date. 

2 Athen. p. 217 A. 


5 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 972. 

* The record shows that each poet 
produced three tragedies. Hence the 
expression in Plat. Symp. 173 A (dre 
TH mpwTy Tpaypdiq évinnoey *’Aydbwv) 
must merely mean ‘ won his first tragic 
victory,’ and cannot be taken to denote 
that he competed with a single tragedy. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. xv. 74 5¢5:5ayd70s Anvaioss 
Tpayydiav (of Dionysius’ victory in 367). 
Here too d:ddoxev tpayydiay probably 
means ‘to compete in the tragic con- 
tests,’ and proves nothing as to the 
number of plays exhibited by each poet 
in the fourth century. 
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the didascaliae prefixed to some of the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides there is no mention of the festival 
at which these plays were produced. Hence it has been 
inferred that during the greater part of the fifth century 
there can only have been one festival—the City Dionysia—. 
at which tragic competitions took place, and that tragedy 
must have been as yet unknown at the Lenaea; otherwise 
the didascaliae, in recording the performance of a drama, would 
have mentioned the festival to which it belonged. But the 
conclusion is unsound. We know that there were tragic 
contests at the Lenaea as early as 419 B.c. But there are 
two notices about plays of Sophocles subsequent to this date, 
in which there is no mention of the festival'. Hence it cannot 
be argued that the omission of the festival in the tragic 
didascaliae is any proof of the absence of tragedy from the 
Lenaea. All it shows is that the City Dionysia was of much 
more importance than the Lenaea, and that every one was 
supposed to know that this was the festival at which the 
great tragic poets were competitors. 

During the fourth century there appears to have been no 
break in the production of new tragedies at the Lenaea. In 
367 Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won the tragic prize 
at this festival, Aphareus, whose dramatic career extended 
from 368 to 341, exhibited there on two occasions. Theo- 
dectes, the pupil and friend of Aristotle, obtained one victory 
at the Lenaea; and Astydamas, his contemporary, obtained 
seven*®, As to the details of the contest during this period, 
and the number of poets and plays, there is no information. 
Probably the new dramas were preceded by an old one, as 
at the City Dionysia. After the fourth century all traces of 
tragedy at the Lenaea disappear from view. The festival 
is known to have been retained down to the end of the 
second century a.D., if not later®; but the duration of its 
connexion with the tragic drama is a matter of uncertainty. 


1 Args. to Soph. Phil. and Oed. Col., 839 D; Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 b and c. 
produced in 409 and 4o1 respectively. 5 Corp. Ins, Att. iii. 1160. 
3 Diod. Sic. xv. 74; Plut. X orat. 
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To turn next to the comic contests at the Lenaea. The 
date of their institution may be determined approximately 
from the following considerations. We have seen that such 
contests were introduced into the City Dionysia not later 
than 463, and that they appear to have existed at one or 
other of the two festivals as early as 487. But as comedy 
was the special product of the Lenaea, it was no doubt at 
this festival that its performances were first regularly organised. 
Hence the establishment of the Lenaean competitions in 
comedy must be placed at any rate before 463, and probably 
before 487. We cannot however suppose that they go back 
beyond about 500 B.c., since the comic drama, at the Lenaea 
as well as the City Dionysia, is known to have been com- 
paratively neglected in early times’. The first definite record 
of a comic contest at the Lenaea is in the year 425, when 
Aristophanes produced his Acharnians*. At this date it was 
the custom for three poets to take part in the competition, 
each exhibiting a single play*. But in the following century 
the number of poets was raised to five, and this became the 
regulation number‘. In course of time, no doubt, revivals of 
old comedies were introduced into the Lenaea. But original 
comedy, as the records prove, continued to flourish there till the 
end of the second century B.c.° It was also apparently cultivated 
with no less vigour at the City Dionysia of the same period. 
Indeed it is evident, considering the vast number of plays 
which were composed by the poets of the New Comedy, and 
the fact that only five could be produced at one festival, 
that it would require not less than two festivals in the year 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 5 al yey obv rijs 
Tpayydias peraBaces ob AcAnGacw, 4 5e 
Kkopydta 8d 7d pr) orovddleaOa &f dpxits 
ZAaber’ xai ydp xopdy kwppday dyé nore 
6 dpxav eaxev, add’ eedrovral Hoav. 
It has been suggested that this notice 
refers only to the City Dionysia, which 
was managed by 6 dpxow (i.e. the 
archon eponymus), while the technical 
name for the archon who managed the 
Lenaea was BaotAevs. But Aristotle is 
clearly describing the history of comedy 


in general, and not its history at any 
one festival. 

3 Arg. to Acharn. 

8 Args. to Acharn., Equit., Vesp., 
Ran. 

* See above, p. 31. 

5 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 i-n gives 
a list of comic poets with their victories 
at the Lenaea. Two of those mentioned 
in m, Agathocles and Biottus, are shown 
by 975 d to have flourished in the middle 
of the second century B.C. 
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to give an opportunity for the production of the plays which © 
were written. After the second century there is no further 
evidence as to the performances of comedy at the Lenaea. 
Before leaving this part of the subject a few observations may 
be made concerning the comparative importance of the dramatic 
performances at the two festivals. The City Dionysia was of 
course a much grander and more splendid gathering than the 
Lenaea. Its superiority is shown by the fact that at the City 
Dionysia aliens were not allowed to take part in the choruses, 
and metics were forbidden to serve as choregi*. At the Lenaea 
there were no such prohibitions. It must have been a much 
greater honour for a poet to produce his plays at the City 
-Dionysia, before the crowds of visitors and natives, than at the . 
comparatively quiet Lenaea. This was especially the case in re-; 
gard to tragedy. The great tragic poets, after their reputatiayi 
was established, would confine themselves to the City Dionysia : 
and it is probable that the tragedies at the Lenaea were mostly 
the work of inferior poets, or of young and untried ones. Such 
slight evidence as we possess is in favour of this opinion. 
Sophocles obtained eighteen victories at the ‘City Dionysia, 
and only two or six at the Lenaea*. Theodectes was seven 
times victorious at the former festival, and only once at the 
latter®, On the other hand, the poet Callistratus, who ex- 
hibited at the Lenaea in 418, is absolutely unknown except for 
the inscription which records his name‘. Agathon’s first 
successful effort was at the Lenaea®. Probably also foreign 
poets were in most cases confined to this festival. Thus it 
was at the Lenaea that Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won 
his victory’. The case was not quite the same in respect to_ 
comedy. It appears that Aristophanes produced his plays 
indifferently at the Lenaea as well as the City Dionysia’. 


' Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 954; Plut. 173 A. 


Phoce. c. 30. * Diod. Sic. xv. 74. 
3 See the Tragic Dramaof the Greeks, 7 The Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, 
p. 128, note 4. and Frogs at the Lenaea; the Clouds, 
3 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 b and c. Peace, and Birds at the City Dionysia. 
* Ibid. ii. 972. See the Args. to these plays. 


5 Athen, p. 217 A; Plat. Symp. 
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. Cratinus won six Lenaean victories, as opposed to three in 
the City’. It must be remembered that comedy was the great 
feature of the Lenaea, while tragedy was an appendage. Also 
‘the Old Comedy, with its local and personal allusions, would 
be best appreciated by a purely Athenian audience. It is not 
therefore remarkable that the leading poets of the Old Comedy 
should have been as anxious to exhibit at the Lenaea as at the 
greater festival. There is also the fact that comic poets only 
exhibited one play at a time. Even if they competed at both 
festivals in the same year, it would only involve the composition 
of two comedies, as opposed to the three or four tragedies of 
the tragic poet. Consequently a comic poet of a productive 
intellect would be bound to exhibit at both the festivals. But 
when the New Comedy, with its plots of. general interest, had 
taken the place ‘of the Old Comedy of personal allusion and 
" satire, it can hardly be doubted that it was a much greater 
‘honour to exhibit at the City Dionysia than at the Lenaea. 
There would no longer be any advantage in the small and 
purely Athenian audience. 


§ 10. The Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria. 


After the drama had been thoroughly established at Athens, 
the different Attic demes proceeded to institute dramatic 
_ Performances at their own Rural Dionysia. These festivals — 
were held in the month of Poseidon, corresponding to the 
modern December. The Dionysiac festival at the Peiraeeus 
was celebrated on a large scale, and was a gathering of some 
importance. Athens herself contributed to the expenses, and 
supplied a large number of victims for the sacrifices. Foreign 
ambassadors, if present in Athens at the time, were provided 
with seats in the theatre as a matter of course. The proceedings 
consisted of a procession, in which the whole body of the 
Ephebi took part, and of competitions in comedy and tragedy. 
On one occasion Euripides brought out a new tragedy at the 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977 d and i. 
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Peiraeeus, and we are told that Socrates came to see it’. In 
addition to this festival there were performances of tragedy 
and comedy at Collytus ; and it was here that Aeschines acted 


the part of Oenomaus in the play of Sophocles, whence he is | 


styled by Demosthenes the ‘rustic Oenomaus*’, Exhibitions 
of tragedy were of regular occurrence at Icaria, Salamis, and 
Eleusis, and it was customary on these occasions to make 
public proclamation of the crowns which had been bestowed 
upon deserving citizens*. At Aixone there were performances 
of comedies, but no mention is made of tragedies‘, At Phlya 
there were dramatic performances, probably of both kinds®. 
The remains of a theatre have been discovered at Thoricus‘. 
From these few indications, which happen to be preserved, we 
may infer that all the larger Attic demes had’ their annual 
dramatic spectacles. Probably it was only on very rare occasions, 
and at the more important gatherings, that new and original 
plays were brought out’. The performances were generally 
confined to the reproduction of dramas which had. been successful 
in the competitions at Athens. The proceedings took the form 
of contests between troupes of actors, who exhibited plays of 
established reputation. Prizes were offered by the different 
demes, and companies seem to have been formed at Athens 
for the purpose of travelling about the country, and taking part 
in these provincial competitions. Aeschines was at one time 
tritagonist in a company of this kind, having been hired for 
a provincial tour by ‘the ranters,’ Simylus and Socrates *, 

The importance of these rustic Dionysia lies in the fact that 
they familiarised the Athenian audience with the masterpieces 
of the Attic drama. In Athens itself there were not many 


1 Dem. Meid. § 10; Corp. Ins. Att. 
ii. 164, 467, 468, 741;. Aelian, Var. 
Hist. ii. 13. 

7 Dem. de Cor. § 
Timarch. § 157.. 

3 Corp. Ins. Att..iv. 1282b, 1285 b 
(Icaria); ibid. ii. 469, 470, 594 
(Salamis) ; ibid. iv.574 b,c, g (Eleusis). 

* Ibid. ii. 585. 

5 Isaeus, orat. viii. § 15. 


180; Aesch. 


6 Dorpfeld and Reisch, Griechische 
Theater, p. 10g foll. 

7 In addition to the instance at the 
Peiraeeus recorded above, the only other 
known example is at Salamis (Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 470 Atovucioy raw by 
Zarapive trpaypdow lp Kav dylan), 
if the restoration be correct. 

8 Dem. de Cor. § 262. 


re, | 
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opportunities of seeing old plays. The great Athenian festivals 

in early times were mainly restricted to the production of new 
compositions. Yet the fact that the audience was thoroughly 
acquainted with the older dramas is proved by the constant 
parodies in Aristophanes—parodies which would have been 
meaningless and insipid except to spectators who knew the _. 
originals. Such knowledge was acquired at the Rural Dionysia. f 
The audience in the Athenian theatre consisted partly of the 
inhabitants of Athens, partly of the citizens from the country 
districts of Attica. For the natives of Athens there were the 
festivals of the adjoining demes, such as Collytus, Peiraeeus, 
and Salamis; for the citizens of the remoter townships there 
were their own local gatherings. In this way then we can see 
that the whole body of the spectators would be enabled to 
witness, over and over again, the dramas which had proved 
most attractive on.the Athenian stage. 

As for the Anthesteria, the only Athenian festival of Dionysus 
which has not yet been considered, its connexion with the 
theatre is so insignificant that a very brief description will 
suffice. At this festival there were no regular performances of 
drama, but only certain competitions between comic actors. 
Our knowledge of these competitions is derived from a rather 
obscure statement about the orator Lycurgus, who is said to 
have re-introduced an old custom which had latterly fallen 
into disuse. This custom appears to have been as follows. 
At the Chytri, the last day of the Anthesteria, a contest between 
comic protagonists was held in the theatre, and the protagonist 
who was victorious was allowed the undisputed right of acting 
at the forthcoming City Dionysia’. The Chytri took place 
about a month before the City Dionysia. Of course the privilege 
of acting as protagonist at the City Dionysia was a very 
considerable one. There were only five comedies performed, 


1 This appears to be the meaning of 
the passage in Plut. X orat. 841 F 
elonveyxe 8¢ Kai vépous, Tov wept TOY 
aopwdav dyava Tois Xvrpos émredciv 
epdmrAdAov tv TH Oedrpy, wat rov vuKH- 
oayta els dotu xaradéyecOa:, wpérepov 


oun éfdy, dvadapuBavov rov dyava éx- 
AeAorndTa, The contest is plainly the 
same as the dyaves Xvrpwot quoted 
from Philochorus by the © Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Ran. 220. 
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and consequently only five protagonists would be required. 
There would naturally be a keen competition among the comic 
actors of the time to get themselves selected among the five. 
The victor in this contest at the Chytri was selected as a matter 
of course. There is nothing to show what the nature of the 
contest was; but most likely it consisted in the recitation of 
selected portions of a comedy. This competition between comic 
actors is the only instance to be found, before the Christian era, 
of a dramatic entertainment at the Anthesteria. In later times, 
during the first century a.D., we hear of ‘tragic monodies’ and 
‘comic parabases’ being exhibited at the same festival’. But 
these semi-lyrical performances are of no importance in the 
history of the theatre. 


§ 11. Lhe Judges. 


The institution of the dramatic contests at the different Attic 
festivals has now been described in detail. As regards the 
management of the competition many points still remain to 
be considered, viz. the selection of the judges, the mode of 
giving the verdict, the prizes for poets and actors, and the 
public records of the results. First as to the judges. The 
number of the judges in the comic contests was five*. The 
number in the tragic contests was probably the same, but there 
is no direct evidence upon the subject. The selection -of the 
judges was a most elaborate affair, and consisted of a com- 
bination of two principles, that of election by vote, and that of 
appointment by lot. A large preliminary list of judges was 
first elected by vote. At the beginning of the contest a second 
list of ten judges was chosen by-lot from the first one. At 
the end of the contest a third list of five judges was selected 
by lot from the second list, and these five judges decided the 
result of the competition. The object of all these elaborate 
arrangements and precautions was to make the names of the 
actual judges a matter of uncertainty as long as possible, and 
to prevent them from being tampered with by the partisans 


1 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 158. 
® Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 445 ; Suidas v. év wévre xpitay yovact, 
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of the different competitors. 
were as follows’. 


' There is no consecutive account in 
any ancient writer of the mode of select- 
ing the judges and of voting. Our 
knowledge of the subject has to be 
pieced together from the three follow- 
ing passages: (1) Plut. Cim. p. 483 E 
édevro & eis pynpny avrod Kai riv Tov 
Tpayyoav xpiow dvopacriv yevopuéevny. 
mpuwrny yap diSackaXrlay tov SopoxdAéovs 
éxt véov xaOévros, ’Apedioy 6 dpxayv, 
iAoveitias ovens Kai mapardgfews THY 
Oearay, xpirds pév ovx exAhpace Tov 
ayavos, ws 58 Kinwv perd trav avorparh- 
your mpoedOav eis rd O€arpoy éro:noaro 
T® Oey rds vevopicpévas onovdas, ovn 
agjrey airous dwedOeiv, aGAr’ dpxwoas 
yvayxace Kabioa nal xpiva Séxa dvras, 
Gamo gudjs pas txacrov. (2) Isocrat. 
Xvii. § 33 TWlvOd3mpov yap tov oxnvirny 
wadovpevov, ds brép Maciavos dmavra 
wat Aéyer kal mparre:, Tis odK oldev tpay 
wépuow dvoifavra ras bdplas cal Tous xpiras 
é&erAdvra Tots two THs BovAis elaBan- 
Oévras; Kaito. SoTis puxpav evexa Kal 
wept Tov owparos mvduvevov tavras 
travolyey érédApnoey, at ceonuacpéva 
pty hoay ind tev mpuTavewy, KaTEeappa- 
yopéva 8 tnd rev xopryav, épvdar- 
rovro 8 tnd TaV Tapyav, éxeavro 8 
éy dxpomdAe, Ti Set Oavpacew el x.7.A. 
(3) Lysias iv. § 3 €BovrAduny 8 dy ph 
dmudaxeiy abtov xptriy Arovucias, tv’ 
iptv pavepos éyéveru épol dindAdAaypévos, 
 «pivas rihv éphv pvdjv vinedv. viv &e 
éypaye piv radra els 7d ypappareioy, 
dwédaxe 5. wal drt dAnNOH TavTa Aéyo 
Pidivos wai AcowrAns Toa: dAd’ obk 
gor’ avrois paprupjoa py?) dopocapévos 
wept ths alrias Fs éya pevyw, eet 
gages éyvorr’ dv Sri Hyeis Huey abrov of 
xpiriy euBadrdvres, wai Hyav eivera 
éxabélero, The first of these passages 
refers to a dramatic contest, the third to 
a dithyrambic one. It is uncertain to 
which the second refgrs. But there is 
no reason to suppose (with Oehmichen, 
Biihnenwesen, p. 206) that the mode of 
selecting the judges was different in the 
dramatic and the dithyrambic contests’ 


The details of the whole process 
Several days before the actual commence- 


That there were ten urns for the names 
on the preliminary list of judges is in- 
ferred from the plural sdpia: in Isocrates. 
That a second list of judges was ap- 
pointed by lot from the larger list defore 
the commencement of each contest, and 
that this second list consisted of ten 
persons, one from each of the ten tribes, 
seems to be proved by the words of 
Plutarch, xpirds pev ob éxAnpwoe Tov 
dyavos ...damd gudjs pds exacror. 
That there was another selection of 
judges by lot after the contest, and that 
the number of judges who actually 
decided the result was smaller than 
the number of those who sat through 
the performance and voted, is proved by 
two expressions in the above passages : 
(1) Eypaywe pey radra els 7rd ypappareioy, 
dwéAayxe 5é, i.e. he voted in my favour, 
but his vote was not drawn; (2) #par 
elvexa éxadé{ero. KaéiCeay and «adé(e- 
o6a: were the regular words used of a 
judge at acontest. It is clear therefore 
that the person here referred to sat 
through the performance as a judge, 
but that after the performance was over 
his vote was not drawn by lot. 

The above conclusions are those of 
Petersen (Preisrichter der grossen Dio- 
nysien). Mommsen (Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht, lii. pp. 354-358) raises some 
objections. He suggests (1) that the 
plural éépiac is merely rhetorical, and 
that there was only one urn for all the 
names, (2) that the selection of a second 
list of judges defore the contest is not 
mentioned by Lysias, and was probably 
a fiction of Plutarch’s, It may be 
replied that Lysias had no occasion to 
refer to this preliminary ballot. He 
was not giving an account of the entire 
system of judging, and therefore only 
mentioned the points which enforced 
his argument. Still it must be confessed 
that the evidence about the judges is 
very fragmentary, and that Petersen’s 
scheme depends largely on conjecture. 


‘ 
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ment of the festival the Council, assisted by the choregi, drew 
up the preliminary list of judges. A certain number of names 
were selected from each of the ten tribes of Attica. The different 
choregi, as was natural, endeavoured to get their own partisans 
upon the list. The names of the persons chosen were then 
inscribed upon tablets, and the tablets were placed in ten 
urns, each urn containing the names belonging to a single 
tribe. The urns were then carefully locked up and sealed 
in the presence of the prytanes and choregi, handed over to 
the custody of the treasurers, and deposited in the Acropolis. 
The preliminary list of judges was kept a secret from every one 
except the Council and the choregi. The penalty for tampering 
with the urns was death. It is not known from what class the 
nominees were selected, or whether any property qualification 
was necessary. Obviously the judges in the dramatic and 
dithyrambic contests had a very delicate office to perform. 
If their verdict was to be of value, it was necessary that they 
should be men of culture and discernment. It is most likely 
therefore that there was some limitation upon the number of 
persons qualified to act in this capacity. 

Until the time of the festival the preliminary lst of citizens 
remained sealed up in urns in the Acropolis. On the first day 
of the competitions the ten urns were produced in the theatre, 
and placed in some prominent position. The persons whose 
names were contained in the urns were all present in the theatre. 
Probably they received a special summons from the archon 
shortly before the festival. At the commencement of the contest 
the archon proceeded to draw a single name from all the urns 
in succession. The ten persons, whose names were drawn, 
~ constituted the second list of judges, and each of them repre- 
sented one of the ten tribes of Attica. After being selected 
by lot in the manner described, they were called forward by the 
archon, and took a solemn oath that they would give an im- 
partial verdict’. They were then conducted to seats specially 


1 Dem. Meid. § 17 duvyvover mapeorn- _— at) "mopKeiv, GAAA Kpivery Tovs xopods 
Kus Trois epirais, Aristoph. Eccles. 1163 dp0ws dei. 
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appointed for them, and the contest began’, At the end of the 
performances each of them gave his vote, writing upon a tablet 
the names of the competitors in order of merit®. These tablets, 
ten in number, were then placed in an urn, and the archon 
proceeded to draw forth five of them at random. The result 
of the competition was decided in accordance with these five 
lists, and the persons whose tablets were drawn frem the urn 
constituted the ultimate body of five judges. It thus appears 
that up to the very last the judges who recorded their votes 
were not sure whether the votes would eventually have effect, 
or turn out to be so much waste paper. This uncertainty was 
of course a great obstacle to intimidation and bribery. After 
the competition was over, and the verdict announced, the names 
of the five judges, whose votes had decided the day, were not 
kept secret. It was known how each of them had voted. But 
the other votes, which had been recorded but not drawn from 
the urn, were destroyed without being made public® It was 
naturally considered a much greater honour to win a victory 
by the unanimous vote of all five judges, than by a mere 
' Inajority of one‘. But it is very doubtful whether any public 
record was kept of the number of votes by which a victory 
was gained. 

Whether the decision of the judges was generally given with 
discernment, and how far it corresponded with the ultimate 
verdict of posterity, is a question of some interest. Both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were usually successful, and this 
speaks highly for the taste of the judges. Aeschylus won 
thirteen victories; and as he produccd four plays on each 


occasion, it follows that no less than fifty-two of his plays 
S . 


1 Special seats were assigned to the éBovAduny 8 dv pi) dnodaxeiv avrov Kpt- 
judges at Alexandria, and no doubt the 77 Arovvatos, iv’ iptv pavepos eyévero 
Attic custom was followed there: cp. ot 3:nAAaypévos, xpivas riy éuiy pvdry 
Vitruv. vii. praef. § 5 cum secretae sedes way’ vow 5t éypape pev ravra eis 7d 
indicibus essent distributae. ypappareiov, dmédraxe 5é. 

* Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 13 «at mpoo- * Aristoph. Aves 445-447 XO. dpvup’ 
érarroy Trois xprrais dvadev Aporopdvny ent rovros mao vikay Trois Kpitais | Kai 
GAda pr) dAAov ypdgew. Lysias iv. 3 ois Ocarais waow. IIE. éorat Tavrayi. 
éypaile wey rata és 7d ypappareioy, | XO. ef 3 wapaBainy, évi xpirp vixay 

* This follows from Lysias iv. § 3 pévor. 
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obtained the first prize. Whether the total number of his 
plays was seventy or ninety, the proportion of victories was 
very large '. Sophocles was equally fortunate. He won eighteen 
victories at the City Dionysia, and at least two at the Lenaea* 
The number of his plays, as given by different authorities, 
varies from a hundred-and-four to a hundred-and-thirty*. Thus 
on the lowest estimate considerably more than half his plays 
gained the first position. Euripides was not so successful. He 
only won five victories, though he wrote between ninety and 
a hundred plays*. The cause of his failure was partly due to 
the fact that he often had the misfortune to contend against 
Sophocles. He was beaten by Sophocles in 438 and 431, and 
probably on many other occasions of which no record has been 
preserved’. But at other times he was defeated by very inferior 
poets. In 415 he was beaten by Xenocles, and on another 
occasion by the obscure poet Nicomachus®. But the most 
surprising verdict of which there is any record is the defeat of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles by Philocles the nephew 
of Aeschylus’. Of course the other three plays, along with 
which the Oedipus Tyrannus was produced, may not have been 
of equal merit. Still it must always seem an extraordinary fact, 
and a proof of the uncertainty of Athenian judges, that a play 
which is generally allowed to be one of the greatest dramas of 
antiquity should have been defeated by a third-rate poet such 
as Philocles. . 
Verdicts of this indefensible character might be due to various 
causes. The judges might be corrupt or might be intimidated. 
The spirit of emulation ran very high at these contests, and 
men were often not very particular as to the means by which 
they obtained the victory. There is an instance in one of the 
speeches of Lysias. The defendant is showing that the prose- 
cutor had been on very friendly terms with him a short time 
before. The proof he brings forward is that when he was 


1 Vita Aeschyli; Suidas v. Aloxdvaos. * Vita Eur. 
2 See above, p. 42. 5 Args. to Eur. Alcestis and Medes. 
$ The number of his plays is given * Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8; Suidas v. 
as 123 by Suidas, and as 104 or 130 in Nixdpaxos. 
the Life. . ™ Arg. to Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
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choregus at the City Dionysia, he got the prosecutor appointed 
on the preliminary list of judges for the express purpose of 
voting for his own chorus. The prosecutor was pledged to 
vote for the chorus of the defendant, whether it was good or 
bad. He appears to have actually done so; but unfortunately, 
at the final drawing, his name was not selected, and his vote 
was therefore of no value’. Another example of the use of 
corruption is afforded by the case of Meidias, who is said to 
have won the victory with his chorus of men at the City 
Dionysia by bribing or intimidating the judges*. Similarly at 
a contest of boys’ choruses, Alcibiades, in spite ‘of his out- 
rageous conduct on the occasion, won the first prize, because 
some of the judges were afraid to vote against him, and others 
had been bought over to his side*. The verdict of each 
- individual judge was made public. Hence it is easy to see 
that judges might often be afraid to incur the hostility of rich — 
and unscrupulous citizens by voting against them. The above © 
instances all refer to dithyrambic contests. No doubt in these 
cases, aS the whole tribe was concerned with the result, party 
feeling ran exceptionally high. In the dramatic competitions 
only individuals were engaged, and there was less general 
excitement about the result. Yet even here corrupt influences 
were sometimes employed. Menander, the greatest comic poet 
of his time, was often defeated by Philemon owing to jobbery 
and intrigue similar to that described above *. 

One not unfrequent cause then of unfair verdicts must have 
been corruption and intimidation. There is also another point 
to be kept in view, in estimating the value of the decisions 
of the ancient judges. The plays of Sophocles and Euripides 
were no doubt immeasurably superior, as literary works, to the 
plays of Philocles, Xenocles, and Nicomachus, by which they 
were defeated. And yet in these and similar instances the 
verdicts of the judges may perhaps have had some justification. 
One is apt to forget the importance of the manner in which 


1 Lysias iv. § 3. pera of pev poBovpevor of Se xapeCdpevor 
2 Dem. Meid. §§ 5, 17, 65. vinay éxpvay avroy. 


3 Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20 dAAd ray # Aul. Gell. N. A. 17. 4. 
F * 
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the play was presented upon the stage. Even in modern times 
an inferior play, if well mounted and acted, is more impressive 
than a good play badly performed. ‘This must have been still 


more the case in the ancient drama, where the singing and | 


dancing of the chorus formed such an important element in the 
success of the performance. It can easily be seen that, however 
well a play was written, if it was ill-mounted, and if the chorus 
was badly trained, this would greatly diminish the charices 
of success. Now the ancient poet was dependent upon his 
choregus for the mounting of the piece and for the selection 
of the chorus. If the choregus was rich and generous, the 
play was put upon the stage in the very best manner, with all 
the advantages of fine dresses and a well-trained chorus. An 
ambitious choregus spared no pains to do his part of the work 
thoroughly. But if the choregus was a miserly man, he tried 
to do the thing as cheaply as possible. He hired inferior 
singers, and cut down the prices of the dresses and other 
accessories. Hence the success of a play depended néarly. as 


much upon the choregus as upon the poet. Several examples . 


illustrate this fact. Demosthenes, shortly before his death, 
is said to have dreamt that he was acting in a tragedy in 
a contest with Archias; but although he was highly successful, 
and produced a great impression upon the audience, he was 
defeated in the contest because of the wretched manner in 
which the play was mounted upon the stage’. Then there 
is the case of Nicias. He was a man of great wealth, but not 
of commanding talents. Accordingly he tried to win popularity 
by the magnificence with which he performed his duties as 
choregus. The result was that he obtained the victory in every 
competition in which he engaged*. Antisthenes is another 
instance of a rich choregus who, although he knew nothing 
about music and poetry, was always successful in his contests, 
because he spared no expense in the preparations’. There 
is an example of a different kind of choregus in one of the 


1 Plut. Demosth. 859 D ednpepar 82 3 Id. Nicias, 524 D. 
kai karéxov 1d Odarpov évdelqg wapacKevis > Xen. Memor. iii. 4. 3. 
wat xopnyias xpareiaba:. | 
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speeches of Isaeus. A certain Dicaeogenes regarded his office of 
choregus merely as a burden, and tried to perform it in the most 
economical manner. The consequence was that he was always 
unsuccessful. He engaged in a dithyrambic and tragic contest, 
and in a: contest of pyrrhic dancers. On the first occasion he 
was last -but one, on the other two occasions he was last’. 
Obviously the tragic poet who had the misfortune to be 
associated with Dicaeogenes would have a very small. chance 
of succesS: The above examples show very clearly that the 
money of the choregus was almost as important towards 
securing victory as the genius of the poet.. | 

It is necessary therefore, in criticising the verdiets of the 
Athenian judges, to remember that we know nothing of the 
circumstances of the different performances, and of the extent 
to which the choregus may have been responsible for success 
or failure. Possibly if all the facts were known in regard to 
the occasions when Sophocles and Euripides were defeated, it 
would be found that. there was some justification. The best 
critics would attend mainly to the merits of the piece in itself, 
apart from the splendour of the accompaniments. But the mass 
of the spectators would be dazzled by gorgeous dresses and 
effective singing and dancing. And the mass of the spectators 
had a great deal to do with the verdict. If they were strongly 
in favour of a particular poet, it was difficult for the judges to 
act in opposition to their wishes. The judges were liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment, if their verdict was supposed 
to be unjust; and the case would be tried before a jury 
chosen from the very audience which they had thwarted’. It 
was hardly therefore to be expected that they would venture 
to give a verdict in opposition to the loudly pronounced opinion 
of the multitude. That the multitude on occasions made their 
wishes known most emphatically, and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the judges, is shown by Aelian’s account of the 
first performance of the Clouds. The story is a fable, but is 
interesting as an illustration of the occasional behaviour of an 
Athenian audience. It is said that the people were so delighted 


1 Isaeus v. § 36. 2 Aeachin. Ctesiph. § 232. 
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with the Clouds, that they applauded the poet more than they 
had ever done before, and insisted on the judges placing the 
name of Aristophanes first upon the list’. Such unanimous 
expressions of opinion on the part of the spectators could 
hardly be resisted by judges who had the fear of prosecution 
before their eyes. Plato laments on several occasions the 
despotism exercised by the audience in the theatre. In former 
times, he says, the verdict was not decided by ‘hisses and 
unmusical shouts, as at the present day, nor by applause 
and clapping of hands,’ but the rabble were compelled by 
the attendants to keep quiet. In another place he says that 
the judge should be the instructor, not the pupil, of the 
audience, and should refuse to be intimidated by their shouts 
into giving a false verdict. But at the present day, he adds, 
the decision rests with the multitude, and is practically decided 
by public vote, and the result is the degeneracy of poets and 
spectators alike’. These passages of Plato prove how much 
the judges were under the dominion of the audience; and 
a general audience would be especially likely to be carried 
away by the splendour of the choregic part of the exhibition, 
by the music, dancing, and scenery. But on the whole, in 
spite of occasional cases of corruption, and in spite of the 
despotism of the multitude, one would be inclined to say, 
arguing from results, that the judges performed their duties 
well. The best proof of their fairness lies in the continued 
success of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 


§ 12. The Prizes. 


When the contest was ended, and the decision of the judges 
had been announced, the names of the victorious poet and of 
his choregus were publicly proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with garlands of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. The crowning probably took place upon the stage, 
and was performed by the archon*®. There is no mention of 


1 Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 13. p- 785 B; Athen. p. 217 A creganoDeent 
7 Plato, Legg. 7oo C-7o1 A, 659 Anvalos; Aristid. vol. ii. p. 2 (Dingfs) 
A-C. TovTov oTepavoty Kai xparov dyayo- 


> Alciphron ii. 3; Plut. An seni &c. peveuw. 
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any special prize for the choregus, in addition to the honour 
of the crown and the public proclamation of his victory. It is 
often stated that the successful choregus received a tripod from 
the State, which he was expected to erect upon a monument 
in some public place, with an inscription recording his victory. 
But this was only the case in the dithyrambic contests. In 
these contests each choregus appeared as the representative 
of one of the ten tribes of Attica; the tripod which he received 
belonged really to the tribe, and was intended to serve as 
a tribal monument?, The dramatic choregi had no such repre- 
sentative character, nor were they provided with any memorial 
of victory by the State. 

As to the rewards for the poets, the tradition was that in 
the earliest times the prize for tragedy was a goat, the prize 
for comedy a basket of figs and a jar of wine*®. After the 
dramatic contests had been regularly organised, each of the 
competing poets received a payment of money from the State, 
differing no doubt in amount, according to the place he gained 
in the competition *. Nothing is known as to the value of these 
prizes. But as the ancient dramatist had not only to write his 
plays, but also to superintend their production, the demands 
upon his time and energy must have been very great, and the 
rewards would be correspondingly large. Some idea of the 
scale on whic the amounts were graduated, according to 
the place off each poet in the competition, may be gathered 
from the analogy of the dithyrambic contests instituted by 
Lycurgus‘ in the Peiraeeus. In these contests not less than 
three choruses were to take part, and the prizes were to be 
ten mine for the first chorus, eight for the second, and six 


\ 


1 Dem. Meid. § 5; Lysias xxi. § 2; 
Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. § 11; Isaeus 
vii. § 40; and Arg. to Dem. Meid. 
p- 810. The monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thrasyllus, which were surmounted 
with “<ripods (Stuart and Revett, Anti- 
quities of Athens, vol. i. chap. iv. pt. 3, 
vol. ‘i, p. 31), were in honour of vic- 
tories with dithyrambic choruses; cp. 
Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 1242, 1247. 
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2 Marmor Par. epp. 39, 43- 

3 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 367 Toy 
picOdv Tav Kwppdav éneiwoay; Eccles. 
102 Toy pucOdv Tay noinray cuvérepe ; 
Hesych. v. pucOéss 1d raddAov Tay 
KopiKov ... updo: 58 wevre Hoay. As 
the competitors in comedy were five, 
this last passage proves that a// the 
competing poets received a reward of 
money. 
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for the third’. The payment of the dramatic poets was 
probably arranged in a somewhat similar proportion. Towards 
the end of the fifth century the prizes were reduced in amount 
by certain commissioners of the Treasury, named Archinus and 
Agyrrhius. Accordingly in the Frogs of Aristophanes these 
two statesmen are placed in the list of bad men who are not 
allowed to join the chorus of the initiated?. The fact that all 
of the competing poets received a reward of money need cause 
no astonishment. They were the poets chosen, after selection, 
to provide the entertainment at the annual festivals. They were 
not selected until their plays had been carefully examined by 
the archon, and found to be of the requisite merit. To be 
allowed to exhibit at all was a considerable distinction. There 
was nothing dishonourable for an ordinary poet in being placed 
last in the competition. No doubt, for one of the great dramatic 
writers such a position was regarded as a disgrace. When 
Aristophanes was third, it is, spoken of as a distinct rebuff®. 
But to obtain the second place was always creditable. It is 
mentioned as a proof of the greatness of Sophocles that he 

‘obtained twenty victories and was often second.’ When he 
was defeated for the first place by Philocles, the disgrace 
consisted, not in his being second, but in his being beaten by 
such an inferior poet*. At the same time to be second was 
never regarded as a ‘victory.’ The title of victor was reserved 
for the first poet. This is proved by the passage about 
Sophocles just quoted, and also by the fact that ‘a the list 
of victors at the City Dionysia only the names of the irst poets 
in the tragic and comic contests are enumerated®. It it clearly 
owing to an error that the second poet is sometimes spoken 
of as a victor °. 


4, 
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* Plat. X orat. 842 A. > Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 a—e, iv. uf f—h. 


? Aristoph. Ran. 367, and Schol. * Arg. Aristoph. Vesp. évixa ros 
ad loc. Diravidns. Arg. Nub. &re Kparivi péy 
® Arg. Aristoph. Nub. évixa Mvrivy, Apenpias 8 Kévvy. Me 
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a § 13. Contests between actors. 


In addition to the rewards just mentioned, prizes for acting 
were instituted in later times. At first the principal competitors 
in the dramatic contests were the choregus and the poet. 
Upon their efforts the success of a play mainly depended. 
It was to them that the rewards of victory were assigned, and it 
was their names which were recorded in the public monuments. 
But as time went on the profession of the actor gradually 
increased in importance. Eventually the success of a play came 
to depend principally upon the actors. The competition was 
extended to them. A prize was offered for the most successful 
actor as well as for the most successful poet. The name of the 
victorious actors began to be recorded in the official lists. As 
regards the date of these innovations the following facts may 
be gathered from existing monuments. At the City Dionysia 
contests between tragic actors were established for the first time 
about the year 455 B.c.' Contests between comic actors were 
unknown at this festival during the fifth and fourth centuries ?*. 
In the second century they seem to have become a regular institu- 
tion, but nothing can be ascertained concerning the intervening 
period®. At the Lenaea, contests between tragic actors can be 
traced back as far as 420 B.c., and contests between comic 
actors as far as 354‘. But as there are no Lenaean records 
about tragedy and comedy previous to these two dates, it is 
impossible to say for how long a time the two kinds of contest 
had already existed. The general result, however, of the above 
evidence is to confirm the statement of Aristotle as to the 
comparative unimportance of comedy in early times®, While 
in tragedy actors’ contests were introduced into both festivals 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. iv. 971 f. 

2 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 a-e, iv. 971 
f-h. Hence Rose’s ingenious emenda- 
tion of the conclusion to the second Arg. 
to the Pax—rd 8% B8paya iexpivaro 
"AmodAdSupos, tvlxa éppfv Aotoxpdrys 
[tvixa “Eppoy 6 troxpirhs Rose]—must 
be rejected, as the Pax was produced at 


the City Dionysia. 

5 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 975 (probably the 
City Dionysia). 

* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 972. The men- 
tion of the victorious actor’s name shows 
that the comic list in this inscription, 
like the tragic, must refer to the Lenaea. 

5 Poet. c. 5. 
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about the middle of the fifth century, in comedy they are not 
found before the fourth century, and then only at the Lenaea. 
These contests were limited to the principal actors or 
protagonists in each play. The subordinate actors, the deuter- 
agonist and tritagonist, had nothing to do with them. The 
principal actor in a Greek play was a much more important 
personage than even the ‘star’ in a modern company. The 
actors in a Greek play were limited to three in number, and 
each of them had to play several parts in succession, by means 
of changes in dress and mask. Hence the protagonist had to 
perform not only the principal part, but also several of the 
subordinate ones. Besides this, the composition of most Greek 
tragedies was designed with the express purpose of bringing 
out into strong relief the character of the principal personage. 
The incidents were intended to draw forth his different emo- 
tions: the subordinate characters were so many foils to him. 
As a consequence, the success of a Greek play depended almost 
wholly upon the protagonist. In the ordinary language of the 
times he was said to ‘act the play,’ as if the other performers 
were of no importance. To take an example from existing 
inscriptions, it is recorded that in 341 ‘ Astydamas was victorious 
with the Parthenopaeus, acted by Thessalus, and the Lycaon, 
acted by Neoptolemus'.’ This is the regular form of the old 
records both in tragedy and comedy. Demosthenes uses 
similar language. Referring to the Phoenix of Euripides, he 
says that ‘Theodorus and Aristodemus never acted this play.’ 
The form of the language is proof of the overwhelming import- 
ance of the protagonist*. These considerations will remove 
any surprise which might have been felt at the fact of the 
contest in acting being confined solely to the principal actor in 
each play. As to the nature of the contest, the only other 
point to be noticed is that the success of the actor was quite 
independent of the success of the play in which he was 
performing. Thus in one of the comic contests of the second 
century the prize for acting was won by Onesimus, But the 
play in which he acted, the Shipwrecked Mariner, only won 
1 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 973. 2 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246. 
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the second place. The successful comedy, the Ephesians, was 
acted by Sophilus. Similarly in the tragic contests of the year 
418 the prize for acting was won by Callippides; but the poet 
Callistratus, whose three tragedies he performed, was only | 
second. The tragedies of the successful poet were acted by 
Lysicrates }. 

The actors’ contests which we have hitherto been describing 
took place at the performance of new tragedies and comedies, 
and existed side by side with contests between poets and 
choregi, But there were other occasions in which actors met 
in competition. The reproduction of old plays generally took 
the form of contests between actors. These contests were of 
two kinds. In the first kind each actor performed a different 
play. At the same time the victory was decided, not by the 
merits of the play, but by the skill of the actor. There are 
several references to competitions of this sort. For instance, 
before the battle of Arginusae, Thrasyllus is said to have 
dreamt that he was engaged in a contest in the theatre at 
Athens, and that he and his fellow-generals were acting the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, while their opponents were acting the 
Supplices*. The most frequent occasion for reproductions of 
old plays in this manner must have been afforded by the Rural 
Dionysia in the different townships of Attica. The dramatic 
performances at these festivals were mostly confined, as we 
have already seen, to the exhibition of old tragedies and 
comedies. The town offered a prize for acting, and the leading 
Athenian actors came down with their companies and took part 
in the contest, each performing a different play. But at the 
great Athenian festivals, the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, 
there are no traces of such competitions to be found in the 
records. They may have been introduced in late times; but 
during the more flourishing period of the drama, when the 
older poets were reproduced at these festivals, one play seems 
to have been considered sufficient *. 


* Corp. Ins, Att. ii. 975 b, 972. is no evidence, but the practice was 
2 Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. ptobably much the same. See pp. 40 
* For the City Dionysia see above, and 41. 

pp. 27 and 33. For the Lenaea there 
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The first then of the two kinds of competitions with old 
plays was of the character just described. Each actor per- 
formed a different play. The second kind differed from the 
first in this respect, that each actor performed the same play. 
For instance, Licymnius, the tragic actor, is said to have 
defeated Critias and Hippasus in the Propompi of Aeschylus. 
Andronicus, another tragic actor, was successful in the Epigoni 
on one occasion ; and it is implied that his opponents acted the 
same play'. In contests of this description it is not probable 
that the whole play was acted by each of the competitors, but 
only special portions of it. The contest would be useful for 
purposes of selection. When the custom arose of prefacing 
the performances of new tragedies. and new comedies by the 
reproduction of an ancient drama, it would be necessary for 
the state to choose the actor who was to manage the reproduction. 
Very probably the selection was made by a competition of the 
kind we are describing, in which. a portion. of an old play was 
performed by each of the candidates. The contests between 
comic actors at the Chytri have already been referred to. 
Most likely they were of the same description. 


§ 14. Records of dramatic contests. 


It is difficult in modern times to fully realise the keenness 
of the interest with which the various dramatic contests were 
regarded by the old Athenians, and the value which was 
attached to victories obtained in them. The greatest statesman 
was proud to be successful with a chorus in tragedy or comedy. 
It was a proof both of his taste and of his munificence. The 
tragic poet held as high a place in the popular estimation as 
the orator or the general. Victorious. competitors were not 
content with the mere temporary glory they obtained. Every 
care was taken to perpetuate the memory of their success 

? Alciphron iii. 48 naxds xax@s daé- Aov Tpowopwots«.7.A. Athen. p. 584 D 
Aorro Kai Apowos ein Atcdpnos 6 rhs ‘Avdporlcov-52 tov Tpayqydod dx’ ayawés 
Tpayysias inoxpiTys.. ds yap évixa tots twos, év @ rovs ’Emcydvous einpephee, 
dyriréxvous Kpitiay tov KAcawaiov wai = mlvew pédXovros map’ abry #.7.A. 
“Inaacoy roy ’ApBpaxiwrny rovs Aloxv- 2 See above, p. 45. 
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in a permanent form. Elaborate records were also erected by 
the state. A description of the various kinds of memorials, of 
which fragments have been preserved, will be a convincing 
proof of the enthusiasm with which the drama was regarded in 
ancient times. 

First, as to the private monuments. These were erected by 
the victorious choregi, and appear to have differed widely 
in style and costliness, according to the wealth and taste of 
the individuals. Thus the mean man in Theophrastus, when 
he had been successful with a tragic chorus, was content to 
erect a mere wooden scroll in commemoration of his victory’. 
Another cheap device was to dedicate some article of theatrical 
costume, such as an actor’s mask?, But the ordinary form of 
memorial, in the case of the dramatic contests, consisted 
of a marble tablet, containing a painting or sculptured relief*. 
At first, no doubt, these tablets were of small size and simple 
workmanship; but in course of time, with the growth of 
luxurious habits, they began to assume a more elaborate form. 
For instance, the monument set up by Xenocles in 306 was about 
fourteen feet high, the tablet being enclosed in a magnificent 
architectural structure, with columns and entablature‘*. The 
paintings and reliefs upon the tablets were no less variable. 
Some of them depicted masks, or crowns of victory, or similar 
emblems; others contained representations of Dionysus or 
Silenus. Sometimes groups of figures were portrayed, such 
as a chorus of singers with the choregus in the centre. Some- 
times a scene was inserted from the tragedy or comedy in 
which the victory had been obtained®. But though the tablets 
differed in magnificence, the inscriptions upon them were 
generally simple and concise, and consisted merely of the 
names of the poet and choregus, and of the archon for the 
year, with the addition in later times of the name of the actor. 


1 Theophrast. Char. 22 rawla fvAlvn. rod mivaxos dy dvdOnne Opdorrmos. 
2 Lysias xxi. § 4 skwpe8ois yxopryav * Corp. Ins. Att. ii, 1289; Bull. Corr. 
Knygicodupy tvirwv, nat dyjiwoa civ ry ~~ Hell. iii. pl. 5. 
Ths oxeuns avadéoe éxxaldena pvas. 5 Reisch, Griechische Weihgeschenke, 
* Plut. Themist. 114 C wivaxa rijs  p. 118 ff. 
viens dvéOnxe. Aristot. Pol. viii. 6 é« 
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The record inscribed by Themistocles in honour of his tragic 
victory in 476 ran as follows’ :— ' 
Choregus, Themistocles of Phrearria: 
Poet, Phrynichus : 
Archon, Adeimantus. 

As regard public memorials, we can hardly doubt that from the 
earliest period records of the different contests were preserved 
in the official archives. But in addition to these documentary 
registers, elaborate monuments of stone were erected by the 
state in or near to the theatre of Dionysus. Considerable 
fragments of these monuments have been discovered by recent 
excavations. They may be divided into three classes. The 
first class consisted of records of all the contests at some one 
particular festival. Such records were of the most general 
description, and contained merely a list of victors’ names. 
Fragments have been discovered of the records of the contests 
at the City Dionysia during the fifth and fourth centuries ?. 
The style is the same throughout. The boys’ choruses are 
mentioned first, then the choruses of men, then comedy, and 
tragedy last of all. In the dithyrambic contests the names of 
the victorious tribe and choregus are given; in the dramatic 
contests the names of the victorious choregus and poet. The 
only difference between the earlier and later portions of the 
record is that towards the middle of the fifth century the name 
of the tragic actor begins to be appended. The following 
specimen, which refers to the year 458, is of especial interest, 
since it was in this year that Aeschylus brought out his 
Orestean tetralogy :— 


Archonship of Philocles: 
Boys’ chorus, tribe Oeneis : 
Choregus, Demodocus: 
Chorus of men, tribe Hippothontis: 
Choregus, Euctemon of Eleusis; 
Comedy : 
Choregus, Eurycleides: 
‘Poet, Euphronius : 


1 Plut. Themist. 114 C. Cp. Corp. 1285 b, &c. 
Ins. Att. ii, 1280, 1285 (a metrical * Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 a-e, iv. 971 
inscription), 1289, iv. 1280 b, 1282 b,  f-h. 
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Tragedy : 
Choregus, Xenocles of Aphidna : 
Poet, Aeschylus. 

The second class of public monuments was devoted to the 
record of one particular kind of contest at a particular festival. 
It went into much greater detail than the class already men- 
tioned. Fragments of several monuments of this class have 
been preserved. There are records of tragedy at the Lenaea 
in the fifth century, and at the City Dionysia in the fourth; 
also of comedy at the Lenaea in the fourth century, and at 
one of the festivals, probably the City Dionysia, in the second’. 
In these lists the names of all the competing poets are given, 
together with the titles of the plays they produced, and the 
names of the actors who performed them. At the end comes 
the name of the actor who won the prize for acting. If there 
was any reproduction of an old tragedy or comedy, the name 
of the play is given, together with the name of the actor. The 
following specimen is a record of the tragic contests at the 
City Dionysia in the year 340 B.c. :— 

Archonship of Nicomachus : Satyric Play, 

The Lycurgus of Timocles: 

Old Tragedy, actor Neoptolemus : 

Play, the Orestes of Euripides : 

Poets: Astydamas first 

With the Parthenopaeus, actor Thessalus, 

The Lycaon, actor Neoptolemus: 

Timocles second with the Phrixus, 

Actor Thessalus, 

The Oedipus, actor Neoptolemus : 

Evaretus third 

cee ae actor Thessalus, 

. e - actor Neoptolemus : 

Prize for acting, Thessalus. 
The records of the comic contests are numerous, but in no case 
do they extend over a whole year. The general style of them 
will be best exemplified by giving the first part of one year’s 
list, and the last part of another :— 


Archonship of Xenocles: Old Comedy, 
Actor Monimus: Play, Menander’s Ghost: 


1 Corp. Ins, Att. ii. 072, 973, 975. 
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Poets: Paranomus first with. . ., 
Actor, Damon : 
Criton second with the Aetolian, 
Actor, Monimus: 
Biottus third with the Poet, 
Actor Damon: 
&e., &c. 
The following is the termination of another list :— 


Sogenes fourth with the Devoted Slave, 

Actor Hecataeus: 

Philemon the Younger fifth with the Girl of Miletus: 

Actor, Crates: 

Prize for acting, Onesimus. 
_ The third class of monument was of a different kind 
altogether. It consisted of lists of tragic and comic actors, 
and tragic and comic poets, with numerals after each of them, 
denoting the number of victories they had won in the course 
of their career. There were separate lists for the City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea. There were consequently eight lists 
in all, four for each festival. Numerous fragments have been 
discovered, but unfortunately the most interesting parts are not 
always the best preserved’. Still they throw light upon several 

small points in connexion with the drama. One fragment con- 

firms the account of Diodorus, that the number of Sophocles’ 
victories was eighteen. At any rate that is proved to have been 
the number of his victories at the City Dionysia. Cratinus is 
represented as having won three victories at the City Dionysia 
and six at the Lenaea. This tallies exactly with the account of 
Suidas, who gives the total number of his victories as nine’. 
The following specimen is a list of comic poets, with the number 
of their victories at the City Dionysia :— 


Xenophilus I. Hermippus IIIT. 
Telecleides V. Phrynichus IT. 
Aristomenes II. Myrtilus I. 
Cratinus ITI. Eupolis ITI. 


Pherecrates II. 


None of the public monuments, of which fragments havevbeen 
recovered, appear to have been erected before the third century 


2 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 977, iv. 977. 
2 Diod. Sic. xiii. 103 ; Suidas v. Kparivos. 
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B.c. But there can be no doubt that similar monuments had 
existed at a much earlier period. These records, together with the 
choregic inscriptions and the documents in the public archives, 
must have been the source from which Aristotle derived the 
information contained in his two books about the contests at the 
Dionysia. Of these two books the first was called ‘ Dionysiac 
Victories,’ and though it is never quoted by ancient writers, it 
probably contained the same sort of information as the first and 
third classes of public monuments. The other book was called 
the ‘ Didascaliae,’ and is very frequently referred to and quoted 
from*. It contained lists of the poets who competed at each 
festival, together with the names of the plays they produced. 
It was therefore similar to the second class of monuments. 
The origin of the fitle of the book is as follows. ‘ Didascalia,’ 
in its dramatic sense, meant originally the teaching and training 
of a chorus. It then came to denote the play or group of 
plays produced by a poet at a single festival*. Lastly, it was 
used to denote a record concerning the production of a play 
or group of plays. It is in this sense that Aristotle used it 
as the title of his book. The work would not be a mere com- 
pilation from existing records and monuments. It must have 
required some care and research. For instance, when a poet 
had his plays brought out vicariously, we cannot doubt that the 
name of the nominal author was entered in the public records, 
and not that of the real poet. Aristophanes usually brought 
out his plays in this manner. Then again a poet’s plays were 
sometimes brought out after his death in the name of his son. 
In these and similar cases it would be the duty of the compiler 
of a work like Aristotle’s to correct the mistakes of the public 
records, and to substitute where necessary the name of the real 
poet of the play. Corrections of this kind were no doubt made 
by Aristotle and his successors. The Didascaliae of Aristotle 
is the ultimate source of our information as to the production 
and the success of the plays of the great Athenian dramatists. 


! Diog. Laért. v. 1. 26. A complete list of the quotations from Aristotle's 
A:dacnadia is given in Bekker’s Aristotle, vol. v. p. 1572. 
2 See pp. 21 (note 1), 84. 
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Callimachus, the grammarian of Alexandria, wrote a book of 
a similar kind, based upon Aristotle’s work’. It was from 
Callimachus that Aristophanes, the grammarian, derived the 
information which he incorporated in his Arguments to the 
Greek plays*. The existing Arguments are mainly fragments 
of the work of Aristophanes*. Thus the process of derivation 
from Aristotle can be traced step by step. The authenticity 
of the information contained in these Arguments has been 
strikingly proved by a recent discovery. The list of victors at 
the City Dionysia for the year 458, which was dug up at Athens 
a few years ago, tallies in every particular with the facts 
recorded in the Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus‘, 


1 Suidas v. KaAAipaxos; Scho]. Aris- Arte Tragica Iudiciorum Reliquiae, 
toph. Nub. £532. p. 3 foll. 

7 Etym. Mag. v. wivaf. * Corp. Ins. Att. iv. g71 f. See 

* Trendelenberg, Gramm. Graec. de above, p. 19, note I. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRODUCTION OF A PLAY 


§ 1. Zhe Poets. 


It has already been pointed out that the dramatic perform- 
ances at Athens were managed entirely by the state. No such 
thing was known as for an individual citizen to give an ex- 
hibition of plays as a private speculation. The drama was one 
of the principal ornaments of the great festivals of Dionysus, 
and the regulation of the drama was as much the duty of the 
government as the management of a public sacrifice or other 
religious ceremonial. Of the two festivals to which dramatic 
performances were confined, the Lenaea was superintended 
by the archon basileus, while the archon ‘eponymus was re- 
sponsible for the City Dionysia. These two archons had there- 
fore to undertake the general arrangement of the dramatic 
exhibitions at their respective festivals'. They had not much 
to do with the details of preparation. Their functions mainly 
consisted in selecting the proper persons, setting them to work, 


? Athen. Pol. cc. 56 and 57. Some 
new details about the regulation of the 
festivals are supplied by these two 
chapters. We now learn that the 
archons managed the various contests 
by themselves, but were assisted by 
curators in the organisation of the 
processions. The curators at the City 
Dionysia (émpeAnrat ris noprys) were 
ten in number. Until 352 they were 
elected by the people from the general 
mass of the citizens, and paid the ex- 

penses of the procession themselves. 


F 


After 352 they were chosen by lot, one 
from each of the tribes, and received 
a hundred minae from the state to cover 
the expenses. In the third century the 
system of election was reintroduced. The 
curators at the Lenaea were also cura- 
tors of the Eleusinian mysteries (émpe- 
Antal trav puvornpiov). They were four 
in number, and were elected by the 
state, two from the people generally, 
one each from the Kipuxes and Evyoa- 
nlSa:. See Sandys’ notes ad loc. 
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and seeing that they performed their duties satisfactorily. At 
Athens this was a matter of some complexity. Several persons 
had to co-operate in the production of a play. The expenses 
of the chorus were defrayed by the choregus, who fulfilled 
this duty as one of the public burdens to which the richer 
citizens were liable. The play was written, and the chorus 
trained, by the poet. The principal actor, at any rate in later 
times, was chosen by the state, and assigned to the poet by 
lot. It was the duty of the archon to bring together these 
three persons, the choregus, the poet, and the actor, and to 
see that they did not neglect the work of preparation. The 
object of the present chapter is to explain in detail the system 
on which these preliminary arrangements were conducted, as 
well as the other circumstances which attended the production 
of a play at Athens. 

When a poet wished to bring out a play, he sent in his 
application to the archon. If he was a tragic author of 
established reputation, he would probably prefer to exhibit at 
the City Dionysia, and would apply to the archon eponymus. 
With the comic dramatists both festivals were equally popular. 
The plays offered for exhibition were carefully examined by 
the archon, who proceeded to select, from among the various 
applicants, the number of poets required by the particular 
festival’. If it was tragedy at the City Dionysia that he was 
superintending, three poets would be chosen. If it was comedy, 
the number of poets would be three, or in later times five. 
When a poet applied for permission to exhibit, he was said 
to ‘ask for a chorus,’ because the first step taken by the 
archon was to assign him a choregus, who defrayed the expenses 
of his chorus. Similarly, when the archon acceded to a poet’s 
application, he was said to ‘grant him a chorus?.’” The number 
of applicants must often have been very large, especially for 


1 Suidas v. xopdv Sidapu° ty iow rg honour, but was not regarded as a 
ebdoxipety cal vixdy' napa yap rois’A@n- victory, as Suidas asserts. The title 
vals xopot ériyxavoy xopydias wat of victor was reserved for the poet 
tpayydias momrat ob mdvres dAAA of who obtained the first place in the 
edoxipotvres wat SoxipacGévres dfiot. competition. See above, p. 56. 

To be allowed to compete was an * Athen. p. 638 F ; Suidas I. c. 
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the City Dionysia; and to decide between their rival claims 
would be a task of great delicacy. It appears that the whole 
responsibility was thrown upon the archon. It was he who 
selected the poets, and assigned the choruses’. It was in- 
evitable that functions of this kind should sometimes have 
been performed with partiality and unfairness. An author who 
_ had interest with the archon for the year would have a better 
chance of obtaining a chorus than a mere stranger. Mention 
is made of an archon who refused a chorus to the great comic 
poet Cratinus. Another archon is said to have given a chorus 
to one Cleomachus in preference to Sophocles*. The only 
check upon such favouritism was public opinion. In a place 
like Athens, where the magistrates were entirely at the mercy 
of the people, and were subjected to severe scrutiny at the end 
of their year of office, it would be impossible for an archon to 
disregard public opinion in a very flagrant manner. Probably 
therefore in most cases the best poets were chosen. 

It is often stated erroneously that there was a law regulating 
the age at which poets were permitted to compete. One of the 
scholiasts on the Clouds says that no poet was allowed to 
exhibit until he had reached the age of thirty. Another 
scholiast puts the age at forty or thirty. These are the only 
authorities for the existence of any such law*. Their state- 
ments upon the point appear to be mere conjectures, invented 
to explain the fact that Aristophanes did not at first produce 
his plays in his own person. Possibly they were misled by a 
confused recollection of the law that no man could be choregus 
to a chorus of boys until he had reached the age of forty. In 
regard to poets, there cannot have been any law of the kind 
they mention. Take the case of Aristophanes. His first play 
was the Banqueters, which be brought out in another man’s 
name in 427, while he was still ‘almost a boy.’ Three years 
later he brought out the Knights in his own name. If he was 
almost a boy in 427, he cannot have been anything like thirty 


} Aristot. Poet. c. 5; Cratinus, Bov- 2 Cratinus, l.c. 
. wddot, frag. I (Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr, $ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 510, 530. 
ii. p. 27); Athen. Pol. cc, 56, 57. 
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when he exhibited the Knights’. The other great poets began 
to exhibit at a very early age. Aeschylus was only twenty-five 
at the time of his first dramatic contest. Sophocles won his 
first tragic victory at the age of twenty-eight. Euripides began 
to contend when he was twenty-six”. All that appears to have 
been required was that the poet should have reached the age 
of twenty, passed his docimasia, and been enrolled in the list of | 
citizens. Before this it is not likely that he would be allowed 
to take part in the contests. Eupolis is said to have been only 
seventeen when he began to producé comedies. But if this 
was really the case, probably his earlier plays were brought 
out by friends, and not in his own name ‘®, 

It seems to have been not an uncommon practice for a poet 
to have his plays produced by a friend, instead of coming 
forward in his own person. Various reasons might induce him 
to do so. In the first place, a young poet might feel diffident 
of his powers, and might wish to conceal his identity until he 
had tested them by experience. This seems to have been the 
reason why the first three plays of Aristophanes, the Ban- 
queters, the Babylonians, and the Acharnians, were produced 
by Callistratus*. Aristophanes did not come forward in his 
own name till the year 424, when he brought out his Knights. 
In the parabasis of this play he explains at some length the 
reasons which induced him to keep in the background at first. 
His reasons were partly the difficulty of writing comedies, 
partly the fickleness of the Athenians, partly a feeling that one 
ought to proceed warily in the business, and advance by slow 
degrees, just as the steersman of a ship begins by'serving as 
a common oarsman. He says nothing about any law which 
would have prevented him producing his early plays in his own 
name, but ascribes his conduct entirely to youthful modesty. 
Referring to the same subject in the Clouds he expressed 


* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 504; Arg. to * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 531; Anon. 


Aristoph. Equites. de Comoed. (Dindorf, Prolegom. de 
? Suidas v. AloxvAos; Marmor Par. Comoed. p. 24); Suidas v. Saplow 6 
ep. 56; Vita I Eurip. djuos; Arg. Aristoph. Acharn. 
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similar ideas in a metaphorical way, by saying that at the time 
when the Banqueters came out his Muse was still a virgin, and 
too young to have a child of her own’. One reason then for 
this vicarious production of plays was merely the diffidence of 
youth, and a desire to make the first experiments anonymously. 
A second and quite a different motive was that which actuated 
old poets, when they allowed their sons to bring out their 
plays, and have the credit of the authorship, in order to give 
them a successful start in their dramatic career. Aristophanes 
for this reason entrusted to his son Araros the production of 
his two latest comedies. Jophon also was suspected of ex- 
hibiting in his own name the tragedies of his father Sophocles?. 
A third case was that in which wealthy citizens, who had a 
wish for poetical distinction, bought plays from needy authors, 
and exhibited them as their own. Plato, the poet of the Old 
Comedy, is said to have been compelled by poverty to sell 
his comedies in this manner®. A fourth reason was probably 
the desire to avoid the labour and the trouble of bringing out 
a play. The earlier dramatic poets were stage-managers as 
well as authors, and the superintendence of the production 
of a play was part of the business of their profession. But 
in later times, when play-writing had a tendency to become 
more entirely a literary pursuit, authors appear to have en- 
trusted their plays to friends who had more experience in 
theatrical affairs. It is true that a professional trainer might 
be procured, who thoroughly understood the business of pro- 
ducing a play. But still a certain amount of trouble and 
responsibility must have devolved upon the person in whose 
name the play was brought out, and to whom the archon 
granted the chorus. It was most likely some reason of this 
kind which induced the tragic poet Aphareus never to bring 
out his plays in his own name‘. He was quite as much a 
rhetorician as a dramatist, and probably knew nothing at all 
about the details of stage-emanagement. Though he exhibited 


1 Aristoph. Equit. 512-544, Nub. Aristoph. Ran. 73. 
528-531. 8 Suidas v. ’ApxdéSas pupovpervot, 
2 Arg. to Aristoph. Plutus; Schol. * Plut. X orat. 839 D. 
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tragedies on eight occasions, they were always entrusted for 
production to a friend. A similar reason may have induced 
Aristophanes, during the middle of his career, to entrust so 
many of his plays to Philonides and Callistratus. For in- 
stance, the Birds and the Lysistrata were exhibited by 
Callistratus, the Wasps, the Proagon, the Frogs, and the 
Amphiaraus by Philonides'. In addition to the examples 
already mentioned there are other instances of vicarious pro- 
duction, where it is very difficult to discover what the motives 
really were. Philip, one of the sons of Aristophanes, is said 
to have ‘frequently competed with plays of Eubulus.’ The 
Autolycus of Eupolis was brought out by an obscure poet 
called Demostratus*. In these cases there may have been 
special circumstances which are unknown to us. But as far 
as our information goes, the only plausible reasons for having 
plays brought out vicariously appear to be the four already 
mentioned, the timidity of youth, the stress of poverty, kind- 
ness towards a relative, or the desire to escape responsibility. 
Other reasons have been suggested. For instance, it has been 
conjectured that on certain occasions a poet’s friend might 
have a better chance than the poet himself of obtaining a 
chorus from the archon. But there does not seem to be 
much plausibility in the suggestion. No one would be more 
likely to obtain a chorus from the archon than an author of 
distinguished reputation. The reasons already given are the 
only ones which stand the test of examination. 

As to the relationship between the poet and the friend who 
produced his plays for him a few points require to be noticed. 
It was the nominal poet who made the application to the archon, 
received the chorus, and undertook the whole responsibility *. 
At the same time it appears that the name of the real poet was 
often perfectly well known. Of course if secrecy was an object, 
this would not be so. When a father gave his plays to his 


1 Args. to Aristoph. Av., Lysist., 8 Aristoph. Equit. 512, 513 & 8 
Vesp., Ran. Gavpdlev ipav gynow woddAods alte 


? Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de spootdvras, | xat Bacavifev, ds odyi 
Comoed. p. 39); Athen. p. 216 D. mddas xopdy alroln «a0’ éavrdy «.7.A, 
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son, he kept his own name concealed. The real authorship 
was only revealed in later times. Iophon was merely suspected 
of having competed with the plays of his father Sophocles, 
and was not known for certain to have done so. But in other ° 
instances the real poet was known from the very first. Aristo- 
phanes in the Knights says that many people had been asking 
him why he gave his plays to Callistratus, and did not ask 
for a chorus in his own name. Again, in the Wasps, which 
was brought out by Philonides, the chorus refer to the author 
of the play in terms which are only applicable to Aristo- 
phanes*. It follows that from the very first the real authorship 
of the plays of Aristophanes was more or less an open secret. 
Hence it is most likely that when the author of the Babylonians 
was prosecuted by Cleon, it was the real author Aristophanes, 
and not the nominal author Callistratus, who was attacked. 
At the same time the nominal author was the one officially 
recognised by the state. There can be no doubt that it was his 
name which was entered as victor in the public archives, and 
that he received the prize and the other rewards of victory, 
such as the public proclamation and the crown. The existing 
didascaliae in cases of vicarious production give the name of 
the real author, with a note to the effect that the play was 
actually brought out by such and such a person. This can 
hardly have been the form adopted originally in the public 
records, but must be due to the corrections of Aristotle and 
his successors. - 


§ 2. Appointment of the Choregt. 


To return to the preliminary arrangements in connexion with 
the dramatic exhibitions. For every play or group of plays a 
choregus was required to provide and pay for the chorus, 
Choregi were also required for the dithyrambic contests. 
These latter being of a tribal character, the choregi in this 
case were appointed by the separate tribes, the appointment 
taking place one month after the last festival’. But the 


1 Aristoph. Equites 1. c., Vespae 1016-1022. 3 Arg. ii, to Dem. Meid. 
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dramatic contests had nothing to do with the tribes. Conse- 
quently the dramatic choregi were chosen without distinction 
from the general mass of qualified citizens. They were 
nominated by the archon in charge of each festival immediately 
after his accession to office in July’. This at any rate was the 
original system. But about the middle of the fourth century 
a change was made in regard to the comic choregi at the 
City Dionysia, and their appointment was transferred from 
the archon to the tribes*. Probably, though there is no 
direct statement to that effect, the same regulation was also 
applied to the Lenaea. Thus the ten tribes would all share 
the duty in turn, five of them selecting the choregi for one 
festival, five for the other. By the new arrangement the 
nomination of the comic choregi was assimilated to that of 
the dithyrambic, and no doubt took place for the future at 
the same period of the year. But the change appears to 
have been a mere piece of administrative detail, and to have 
made no alteration in the character of the performance. The 
comic contest remained as before a contest between individuals, 
and was not converted into a tribal one. In the records of 
the period which refer to comedy the names inserted are still 
only those of the choregus and the poet® There is no 
mention of a tribe, as in the dithyrambic records. 

The dramatic choregia was a burden which, like the other 
public burdens, had to be undertaken in turn by the members 
of the wealthier classes. The order was fixed by law. But 
a man of more than usual ambition or generosity might 
volunteer for the office of choregus out of his proper turn. 
The defendant in one of the speeches of Lysias points out 
that he had been choregus to no less than eight choruses 
in a space of nine years, in addition to such expenses as the 
war-tax and the trierarchy. He adds that if he had only 
undertaken such burdens as he was compelled to perform by 
law, he would not have spent a quarter of the money‘. Any 
man might be selected as choregus as soon as he had reached 


1 Athen. Pol. c. 56. ® Corp. Ins. Att. ii. g71 d, iv. 971 h. 
3 Ibid. § Lysias orat, xxi. §§ 1-5. 
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the age of twenty, and been enrolled as a full citizen. The 
defendant in the speech just referred to passed his docimasia 
in the archonship of Theopompus, and in that very same year 
he &cted as choregus to a tragic chorus, and to a chorus of 
men*, There was a law that no one should be choregus to 
a boys’ chorus till he had reached the age of forty. But this 
law had nothing to do with the choruses of men, or the 
choruses in tragedy of comedy *. 

Occasionfly some difficulty was felt in finding a sufficient 
number of rich men to fill the office. In the time of Demo- 
sthenes the tribe Pandionis was for three years unable to supply 
a choregus for the dithyrambic contests*, At a much earlier 
period, towards the end of the Peloponnesian War, when 
there had been long and heavy drains upon the resources 
of the state, it was found necessary to lighten the burden of 
the choregia. Accordingly in 406 a law was passed enacting 
that each dramatic chorus at the City Dionysia should be 
provided by two choregi instead of one. Thus the cost to 
individuals was diminished by half. The law was only 
intended as a temporary expedient, and was not applied to 
the Lenaea‘. Even at the City Dionysia it was repealed, as 
far as tragedy is concerned, some.time before 387, and in- 
dividual choregi were again appointed *®. In the case of comedy 
it seems to have lasted down to the middle of the century, but 
disappeared before 329 *. 


1 Lysias 1. c. 

4 Aeschin. Timarch. §§ 11, 12; Har- 
pocrat. v. dr: vdpos, 

S$ Dem. Meid. § 13. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406, who 
suggests that the system was also ex- 
tended to the Lenaea. But this is dis- 
proved by Lysias, xxi. § 4, where the 
defendant says he was choregus (not 
synchoregus) to a comic chorus in 402 
B.C. The synchoregia cannot therefore 
have been applied to both festivals. 

5 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 971 c (tragic 
choregus at the City Dionysia for 387). 
Tragic synchoregi occur twice in in- 
scriptions at the beginning of the forth 


century (Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 1280, iv. 
1280 b). Tragic choregi are also men- 
tioned in Isaeus, v. § 36 (389 B.C.), and 
Lysias, xix. § 29 (394-389 B.c.). But 
as the festival is not mentioned in either 
case, and may have been the Lenaea, no 
inference can be drawn as to the discon- 
tinuance of the synchoregia. 

6 Corp. Ins. Att. iv. 971 h (comic 
choregus at the City Dionysia in 329). 
Comic synchoregi are found in Corp. 
Ins. Att. iv. 1280 b (beginning of the 
fourth century) and in ii. 1280 b (middle 
of the same century). The latter in- 
scription, however, was found at a 
distenr= from Athens, and may possibly 
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One of the grammarians asserts that soon after the first 
institution of synchoregi the choregia as a whole was abolished 
by Cinesias. His statement is clearly erroneous’. Numerous 
instances of choregi are to be found for nearly a hundred years 
after the date to which he refers*. But towards the end of the 
fourth century, and probably in 318, the choregia was replaced 
by a new system*. The providing and training of the choruses 
was undertaken by the state, and an officer called the Agono- 
thetes was elected annually to carry out the arrangements. 
This official was entrusted with the management of all the 
musical contests, together with the accompanying sacrifices. 
He was expected to perform every duty which had previously 
fallen to the choregi, and even to erect the tripods and other 
memorials of victory’. Though assisted by subventions from 
the state, he bore the chief part of the expense himself, and 
was always chosen on account of his wealth®. His duties in 
connexion with the tragic and comic choruses would not be 
very arduous, the choral part of the drama having now sunk 
into obscurity. But there were certain other expenses con- 
nected with the mounting of the plays, which he, like the 
choregi before him, would have to meet. The change of 
system now adopted, and the substitution of a single super- 
intendent for the group of rival choregi, can hardly be regarded 
as an improvement. In former times the emulation between 


refer to the Rural Dionysia: so that the 
inference based on it is not certain. 
That joint choregi were sometimes ap- 
pointed at the rural festivals is proved 
by iv. 1282 b (three tragic choregi in 
partnership at Icaria). 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406, who 
adds, éf o0 nai Srpdrns év rq els abrov 
Spdpars Epn ony, pev rod xopoxrdévouv 
Kwnotov. Possibly, as.Capps (American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1895, p. 316) 
suggests, the error arose from a mis+r 
understanding of this epithet xopoxrdvos, 
which was meant to apply to Cinesias 
as a bad lyric poet, and not as a legis- 
lator against choruses, 

? Athen. Pol. c. 56, which shows that 


choregi were a regular institution in the 
latter half of the fourth century. 

8 There were still choregi in 319 
(Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 1246, 1247). But 
Nicanor was appointed Agonothetes 
immediately after the death of Antipator 
(Plut. Phoc. 31), who died in 319. 

* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 302, 307, 314, 
331, 329- 

5 Ibid. ii. 314 wal els radra wavra bx 
rav liow dvadkdoas wodAd xphpara. 
This phrase, however, does not imply 
that he paid the whole of the expenses ; 
and the formula 6 dijjpos éxopfrye, con- 
stantly found in agonothetic inscriptions, 
seems to show that the people bore a 
part. 
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the individual citizens who undertook the work had contributed 
largely to the interest and vitality of the contests. All these 
advantages were now abandoned. But some alteration in the 
arrangements was no doubt necessitated by the circumstances 
of the time, and the dearth of rich citizens. The name of the 
Agonothetes occurs frequently in inscriptions during the third 
century’, Then for about two hundred years there is a blank 
In our information. In the first century a.p. the office again 
appears, but this time in association with single choregi’®. 
Whence it would seem that at this date there had been a sort 
of antiquarian revival, and that the ancient choregi had been 
once more introduced, and the festivals remodelled. But the 
Agonothetes was retained to act as general manager, like the 
praetor in the Roman games. 

When the archon had selected the poets whose plays were to 
be performed at the approaching festival, and the list had been 
made up of the choregi who were to supply the choruses, the 
next thing to be done was to ‘arrange the choregi and poets 
together in pairs. Each choregus had one poet assigned to him, 
for whose chorus he was responsible. There is no definite 
information as to the manner in which this arrangement was 
carried out in the case of tragic and comic choruses. But in 
the case of the dithyrambic choruses there are full accounts of 
the manner in which similar arrangements were made; and 
it will not be difficult, from the analogy of these proceedings, to 
form a fairly clear conception of the proceedings in regard to 
tragedy and comedy. Every dithyrambic chorus required a 
flute-player. These flute-players were first selected by the 
state, and then distributed among the different choregi. Some 
time before the festival a meeting of the ecclesia was held, at 
which the distribution took place under the superintendence 
of the archon. The proceedings were quite public, and any 
Athenian citizen who wished could be present. The system 
was as follows. There were of course ten choregi and ten 


1 See p. 76, note 4. 84 (choregi alone); ibid. 1, 10, 141, 
2 Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 78 (Agonothetes 457, 613, 721, 810, 1091 (Agonothetes 
and choregus together); ibid. 79, 83, alone). 
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flute-players. The choregi first drew lots for order of choice, 
and then each chose his own flute-player. The choregus who 
had obtained the privilege of choosing first selected the flute- 
player whom he considered to be the best of the ten. So they 
went on till all the flute-players were chosen. The scene was 
a lively one. The success of the choregus, and in consequence 
the success of his tribe, depended to a certain extent upon his 
luck in getting a good or bad flute-player. Hence the whole 
process was followed with the greatest interest by the crowds 
of spectators present. As each lot was drawn, the result was 
greeted with expressions of triumph or disappointment by the 
partisans of the different choregi*. The above information is 
derived from the account given by Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, of the preliminary arrangements for the dithy- 
rambic contests. Nothing is there said about the choice or 
assignation of the poets. Probably in this contest only old dithy- 
rambs were reproduced, and there were no poets to be assigned. 
That such was often the case is proved by inscriptions*. But 
when the contest was with original dithyrambs, and poets were 
required, they seem to have been allotted to the choregi in much 
the same manner as the flute-players. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Antiphon says that, when he was choregus 
to a chorus of boys at the Thargelia, the poet Pantacles was 
assigned to him by lot’. The system then in the case of the 
dithyrambic choruses was that at a meeting of the ecclesia, held 


1 Demosth. Meid. §§ 13, 14; 2nd 
Arg. to Meidias, p. 510. 

2 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 1246 Nixias 
Nucodjpou Hureraioy avdOnre viien- 
gas xopnyav Kexpomii maidev Mavra- 
daw Xxvdvios nirea’ gopa "EAmpvap 
Tipobéov’ Néaxpos Fpyev. In this case 
the dithyramb performed was the Elpe- 
nor of the celebrated poet Timothenus. 
When old dithyrambs were performed, 
and no poet was necessary, a profes- 
sional trainer was hired to look after 
the chorus. Such was the d:ddcxados 
mentioned by Demosthenes (Meid. 
§ 17). 

8 Antiphon, orat. vi. § 11 éwecd?) 


Xopryos KareordOny els @apyfhrAsa wal 
é\axov TavraxvAéa diddcxnadov «.7.A. 
Pantacles was a poet, and not a mere 
trainer of choruses, like the &3doxados 
hired by Demosthenes. This is proved 
by a passage in Etym. Mag. v. d:déona- 
dos’ ldiws ddacnaAous Aéyovery of Arrisot 
Tovs monTas tov SOupdpBov f rev xopy- 
dv A rev rpayydiav. "Avripevév rH wepl 
ToU xopevTov’ érkaxdv, Poot, Navraxdéa 
diddonadov’ Ste -ydp 6 MavraxA‘js wornrhs, 
5edpAronev ’ApororéAns év rais Ardagea-— 
Aiats, When there was a poet, a pro- 
fessional trainer was not usually required. 
The poet undertook the training of the 
chorus. 
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under the superintendence of the archon, the choregi drew lots 
for the flute-players, and (where necessary) for the poets. 
Probably much the same system was adopted in tragedy and 
comedy. Some time before the festival the choregi would 
meet, and after the order of choice had been determined by 
lot, each choregus would choose his poet. Quite as much 
depended upon this allotment, in the case of tragedy and 
comedy, as in the case of the dithyrambic contests. A choregus 
who obtained an inferior poet would be heavily handicapped in 
the competition; and a poet who was joined to a mean and 
unambitious choregus would be equally unfortunate. If a 
matter of such importance had been left to be decided by 
individual will, it would have given endless opportunities for 
unfairness and favouritism. The best precaution against such 
an evil was to arrange the matter by lot. 


§ 3. Selection of the Actors. 


Poets and choregi having been associated together in pairs, 
there still remained the selection and appointment of the actors. . 
The manner in which they were appointed differed very consi- | 
derably at different periods. To take the case of tragic actors 
first. Before the time of Aeschylus, when tragedy was more 
a lyrical than a dramatic performance, consisting of long choral 
odes interspersed with recitatives, actors did not exist as a 
separate class. Only one actor was required in each play, and 
his part was taken by the poet’. But when Aeschylus increased 
the number of actors to two, and converted tragedy from a 
lyrical into a dramatic form of art, the poets ceased to perform 
in their own plays, and the actor’s profession came into exist- | 
ence. For the next fifty years or so it does not appear that the 
state took any part in the selection of the actors. It left the 
matter in the hands of the poets. Particular actors are found 
to have been permanently connected with particular poets. 
Aeschylus is said to have first employed Cleander as his actor, 
and to have afterwards associated a second actor with him 


1 Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1. 


/ 
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in the person of Mynniscus*. Tlepolemus acted continuously 
for Sophocles*. It is stated, on the authority of Ister, that. 
Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a view to 
the capacities of his actors*. This story, whether true or 
not, shows that he chose his actors himself, at any rate during 
the earlier part of his career. But in the course of time, as 
the actors grew in importance, fresh regulations were made 
concerning them. Their selection was no longer left to the 
choice of individual poets, but was undertaken by the state. 
Henceforth we cease to hear of particular poets and actors 
being permanently associated together. The statement of 
Thomas Magister, that Cephisophon was the actor of Euripides, 
appears to be a mere conjecture, as Cephisophon is nowhere 
else described in that way‘. The change in the method of 
selection was probably introduced about the middle of the 
fifth century, when the contests in acting were established, and 
the position of the actors received its first official recognition. 
The proceedings under the new arrangement were as follows. 
Three protagonists were first of all selected by the archon. 
There is no information as to the way in which they were 
selected. They may have been chosen by means of a small 
competition, similar to that between comic actors at the Chytri. 
The subordinate actors were apparently not chosen by the 
state, but each protagonist was allowed to provide his own 
deuteragonist and tritagonist", When the three leading actors 
had been chosen they were assigned to the three competing 
tragic poets by lot. Probably the system was the same as in. 
the assignation of the flute-players to the dithyrambic choruses. 
The poets would first draw lots for order of choice, and then 
each poet would choose his actor. The actor performed all 
the tragedies of the poet to whom he was allotted. Thus in 


| 418 the three tragedies of Callistratus were acted by Callip- 


pides ; the three tragedies of his rival were acted by Lysicrates *. 
The actor who won the prize for acting was permitted to com- 


' Vit. Aesch. 5 Dem. Fals. Leg. §§ 10, 246; -de 
2 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1267. Cor. § 262. 
5 Vita Soph. * Vita Eur. ® Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 972. 
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pete as a matter of course at the next festival without having 
to submit to the process of selection by the archon. Such was 
the system adopted during the latter half of the fifth century’. 
How long it lasted cannot be determined; but when we come 
to the middle of the fourth century, a further alteration is found 
to have been introduced. By this time the importance of the 
actors had increased to a still greater extent. In fact, Aristotle 
says that in his day the success of a play depended much more 
upon the actor than the poet*. It was probably felt that under 
the old arrangement the poet who obtained by lot the greatest 
actor had an unfair advantage over his rivals. A new system 
was therefore introduced, by which the talents of the actors 
were divided with perfect equality among the poets. Each 
tragedy was performed by a separate actor. All the actors 
appeared in turn in the service of each of the poets. Thus in 
341 Astydamas exhibited three tragedies. His Achilles was 
acted by Thessalus, his Athamas by Neoptolemus, his Antigone 
by Athenodorus. The three tragedies of each of his com- 
petitors were performed by the same three actors*. By this 
arrangement no poet had any advantage over his rivals, but 
as far as the excellence of the actors was concerned all were 
on exactly the same level. The system just described appears 
to have been retained without alteration during the remaining 
period of Attic tragedy. 

The mode of distributing the actors in comedy was much the 
same as that in tragedy. During the earlier part of the fifth 


1 Suidas v. veuhoes troxptadv’ ol 
nownrai é\duBavoy Tpeis broxpirds KAhpy 
vepnbévras, dmoxpvopévous Ta Spdyara* 
dv 6 vuixhoas els roumodyv dupitos mapadap- 
Bavera:, The interpretation of this 
passage had long been a mystery; but 
the discovery of the existence of an 
actors’ contest, side by side with that 
between the poets, has made the matter 
comparatively clear. Obviously 6 vieh- 
cas denotes, not the victorious poet, 
nor yet the actor who acted for him, 
but the actor who won the prize for 
acting. Todmdéyv apparently means ‘ the 
next festival.’ The victorious actor was 


allowed to act at the next festival asa 
matter of course. The ‘three actors’ 
are the three protoganists required at 
each tragic contest, and not the three 
actors required by each poet. This is 


proved by the words dv 6 vuejoas, which 


imply that the three actors mentioned 
all took part in the actors’ contest. But 
the actors’ contest was limited to the 
protagonists; the subordinate actors 
had nothing to do with it. See above, 
p. 58. 

* Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1. 

5 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 973. 
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century the poets were left to choose their own actors. Thus 
the comic poet Crates is said to have begun his career as actor 
-to Cratinus. But in later times no instances are to be found of 
comic actors being permanently connected with particular poets. 
The story that Philonides and Callistratus were actors of Aristo- 
phanes is a mere fiction of one of the old commentators, based 
upon a misunderstanding '. It is evident, therefore, that the 
state began to undertake the selection and appointment of the 
comic actors about the same time that a corresponding change 
was made in regard to tragedy. No doubt the mode of distri- 
bution was identical. The actors were first appointed by the 
state, and the poets then drew lots for them. As the comic 
poets competed with single plays, only one method of distribu- 
tion was possible, and there was no need of the further altera- 
tion which was afterwards made in tragedy. The number of 
poets in the comic contests was originally three, and in later 
times five. A corresponding number of actors would be re- 
quired. Sometimes however a smaller number was selected, 
and one actor appeared in two comedies. In 353 Aristomachus 
was the actor assigned both to Simylus and Diodorus. In later 
times Damon is found occasionally acting in two comedies at 
the same competition ®. It is not likely that such a course was 
adopted except on occasions when it was impossible to obtain 
five comic actors of fairly equal merit. 


§ 4. The Training of the Chorus. 


The archon had now for the present finished his part of the 
business. He had seen that the proper number of poets, actors, 
and choregi had been chosen. He had seen that each choregus 
was provided with his own poet and actor. It was now the 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 534; tratus (édax6n did SAavidou x.7A.), 


Vita Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de 
Comoed. p. 36). The commentator, 
misunderstanding the expression that 
certain plays of Aristophanes were 
brought out by Philonides and Callis- 


concluded that these persons were 
actors. 

2 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 
and d. 


972, 975 © 
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duty of choregus and poet to attend to the subsequent pre- 
parations. The choregus was responsible for the selection and 
payment of the chorus. He had also to provide a room for 
them to rehearse in’. Very little is known concerning the 
relations between the choregus and his chorus. Such few 
details as have been recorded refer rather to the dithyramb 
than to the drama. The dithyrambic choruses were selected 
exclusively from the tribes which they represented in the 
competition. Each tribe had a specially appointed agent, who 
was employed by the choregus to collect his chorus for him?®. 
But the drama having nothing to do with the tribes, there was 
no limitation upon the selection of the dramatic choruses. 
Aristotle happens in one place to remark that a tragic and 
a comic chorus often consisted of much the same individual 
members*. It is. quite clear, therefore, that the dramatic 
choruses were chosen from the general body of citizens, and 
that a man might serve in two of them at the same time. 
There was probably a class of professional singers who made © 
their livelihood by serving in these choruses. A rich choregus 
_would have a great advantage over his rivals by offering higher 
pay, and so securing better singers. The stories: about the 
boarding and lodging of the choreutae also refer mainly to 
the dithyrambic choruses. The choregus in Antiphon’s speech 
lodged his chorus in his own house, and gave special directions 
that every delicacy which was ordered by the trainer should be 
provided for them‘. But this was a chorus of boys. The 
' professionals who. served in the dramatic choruses are not 
likely to have been lodged in the house of the choregus, 
especially as they were often in the service of two choregi at 
the same time. However, it seems that the diet of the choruses 
was well attended to, so that the members should appear in 
the best possible condition on the day of the contests. Plutarch 
mentions eels, lettuce, garlic, and cheese as delicacies provided 


1 Xen. Hiero ix. 4, Resp. Athen. i. 2 Antiphon orat. vi. §§ 11-13; Pollux 
13. The training room was called iv. 106. The agent was called xopo- 
&:5acKkadcioy (Antiphon orat. vi. § 11), Aderns. 
or xopnyyetoy (Bekk. Anecd. p. 72, 17; > Aristot. Pol. iii. 3. 

Pollux iv. 106, ix. 42). * Antiphon 1, c. 
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for this purpose. 
into a proverb}. 
During the earlier period of the Athenian drama the principal 
part in the training and instruction of the chorus was under- 
taken by the poet himself. In fact, the regular name at Athens 
for a dramatic or dithyrambic poet was didaskalos, or ‘the 
teacher,’ owing to the part he took in teaching his play or 
poem to the chorus. In the same way, when a poet brought 
out a tragedy or a comedy, the technical expression was that 
he ‘taught’ such and such a play. The play, or group of 
plays, exhibited by a single poet was called a ‘teaching*®.’ In 
addition to the evidence supplied by these expressions, there 
is also no lack of direct testimony as to the important part taken 
by the older poets in the production of their plays. In fact, 
they were quite as much stage-managers as poets. The older . 
dramatic writers, such as Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called ‘dancers,’ not only because of the 
prominent part which the chorus and the dancing filled in 
their plays, but also because they gave instruction in chorie 
dancing*. Aeschylus is said to have superintended personally 
the whole of the training of his choruses, and to have invented 
many new dances and movements for them. His innovations 
in regard to the scenery and the dresses of the actors entirely 
transformed the outward appearance of the drama‘. This 
intimate connexion between the poet and the stage, between 
the literary and the theatrical part of dramatic production, 
continued to exist during the great period of Athenian drama. 
Sophocles appeared personally in some of his plays. In the 
Thamyris he played the harp. In the Nausicaa he won great 
applause by the skill with which he played ball in the scene 
where Nausicaa is sporting with her maidens®. Euripides also 


The appetite of the Attic choreutae passed 


1 Plutarch Glor. Athen. 349 A; 
Suidas v. papuyyiviny: ds dpioriviny 
okwmrovres yap Tiv yaorpiyapyiay Tay 
Xopevray ’Arrixol obtw A€éyovst. 

4 Suidas v. 8:3acxados; Aristoph. 
Ran. 1026 efra Sddgas Mépoas x.7.A.; 
Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 (of a mask of An- 
tigone or Electra) é« woins fde d:5a- 


oxad‘ns; Plut. Pericles 15.4 E dAA’ “Tova 
pev Gonep tpayixny bdackadiay dfiovuvra 
Tiv dperhy Exew tT mavTas Kat caTupiKoy — 
pépos éDpev, 

S Athen. p. 22 A. 

* Athen. p. 21 C; Vit. Aeschyli; 
Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 244. 

5 Eustath, Odyss. p. 1553+ 
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seems to have superintended the training of his choruses in 
person, as there is a story in Plutarch which represents him 
as singing over one of his odes to the choreutae’. 

Originally then the principal part of the training was done 
by the poet himself. He was assisted in his task by a subor- 
dinate, who looked after the routine part of the work, and 
was called a hypodidaskalos, or ‘assistant teacher.’ This was 
the proper term to denote the professional trainer, as opposed 
to the didaskalos, or poet’. But towards the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the fourth century the practice in these 
matters underwent a change. Poetry and stage-management 
began to be sharply discriminated from one another. A class 
of literary dramatic writers arose, such as Theodectes and 
Aphareus, who were quite as much rhetoricians: as poets. 

They knew nothing about the details. of training a chorus, or 
_ preparing a play for representation. Under these circumstances 
the greater part of the management was undertaken by the 
professional instructor. The term didaskalos, which had 
originally been confined to the poet, was now applied to 
these hired trainers*. A class of men came into existence 
who made choral instruction their regular business. One of 
these, named Sannio, is mentioned by Demosthenes, and was 
celebrated for his skill in training tragic choruses‘. These 
professional teachers were hired and paid by the choregus. 
A rich choregus had a great advantage in: being able to secure 
the best assistance. Socrates mentions the case of a certain 
¢horegus called Antisthenes, who knew little or nothing about 
music and choruses himself, but was always successful in his 
competitions, because he took care to provide himself with the 
most skilful trainers procurable®. It is obvious that in these 
later times, when the poets ceased to attend to the details of 
stage-management, the importance of the professional trainers 
must have very much increased. The hiring of a good trainer 
would be one of the first conditions of success. 


1 Plut. De Audiendo, 46 B. sthenes forhis chorus iscalled 5:5dcxados, 
2 Photius v. drods:8acnados ; Plat. Ion Dem. Meid. § 17. 
p. §36 A. _* Dem. Meid. §§ 58, 59. 


> Thus the trainer hired by Demc 5 Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3. 
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§5. The Expenses of the Choregia. 


It will now be possible to form some conception of the 
expenses which the choregus had to meet. The principal 
item was the hire of the chorus during the whole period of 
training. This part of the expenditure was borne entirely by 
the choregus without any assistance from the state’. Then 
again, he ‘had to provide an instructor for his chorus. As the 
competition between rich choregi was of the keenest character, 
the services of a really good instructor must have been ex- 
pensive. In the third place, a flute-player was required. In 


the dithyrambic choruses the flute-players were selected by the. 


state, and assigned by lot to the choregi. But in the dramatic 
choruses they appear to have been chosen by the choregus 
himself, who would therefore have to pay their salary* 
Fourthly, the various mute characters that appeared upon the 
Stage, such as the attendants upon kings and queens, were 
supplied by the choregus. This is proved by the story in 
Plutarch-of a tragedian at Athens who was going to act the 
part of a queen, and who refused to perform unless the 
choregus would provide him with a train of female attendants 
dressed in expensive fashion*, The number and splendour of 
the mute characters would add greatly to the magnificence 
of the spectacle, and form a considerable item in the expenses 


1 Xen. Resp. Athen. i. 13 xopyyovo: says that the choregus ‘received sums of 


pev of mAoveto, xopnyetTat 5é 6 Sjyos... 
afiot ovv dpyvpiov AapBavew 6 Sijpos Kai 
ddwy wal rpéxov rai dpxovpevos ... iva 
aurés re éxp eat of wAovow wevéorepos 
yiqvevta, First Arg. to Demosth. 
Meidias, p. 509 xopnyds ... 6 Ta dvadw- 
para wapéxov 7a mepi tov xopov. Plut. 
Glor. Athen. 349 B, The statement of 
the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax (Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 746), that every comic and 
tragic poet was supplied with a chorus 
‘supported by the state,’ appears to 
be merely a loose way of saying that 
the dramatic choruses were provided by 
choregi appointed by the state. The 
author of the and Arg. to the Meidias 


money for the support of the chorus.’ 
But his authority is of the weakest 
description. He is quite mistaken as 
to the Dionysiac festivals, imagining 
that the Great Dionysia was a triennial 
affair, as opposed to the Smal! or annual 
celebration. Hence his testimony is of 
no value in the face of other authorities. 

4 The name of the flute-player is 
inserted in all dithyrambic records 
except the earliest, but never in the 
dramatic records. This seems to show 
that their status was different, and that 
the dramatic flute-player was not ap- 


' pointed officially. 


3 Plut. Phocion. p. 750 C. 
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of a wealthy choregus. It is also probable that in @éarly times, 
when the actors were chosen by the poets, their salary was 
paid by the choregus. But later the selection and payment 
of the actors were undertaken entirely by the state’. The 
principal part then of the expenditure of the choregus consisted 
in paying the salaries of the various persons just mentioned. 
In addition to this, he had to provide the dresses of the chorus, 
which were often very magnificent. For example, the comic 
poet Antiphanes mentions the case of a choregus who ruined 
himself by dressing his chorus in gold. Demosthenes supplied 
his chorus of men with golden crowns*. Sometimes the love 
of splendour degenerated into mere vulgar ostentation. Un- 
‘necessary magnificence in the appointments of a comic chorus 
is mentioned by Aristotle as a proof of vulgarity. On the 
other hand, economical choregi saved expense by hiring second- 
hand dresses from the dealers in theatrical costumes*. Another 
item in the expenses of the choregia was the supply of dresses 
for the various mute characters and subordinate personages, 
With the dresses of the actors themselves the choregus had 
probably nothing to do. As for the ordinary kinds of scenery, 
they were part of the permanent fixtures of the theatre, and 
would be provided by the lessee. But when anything very 
special in the way of scenery was required by the necessities 
of a particular play, it is most probable that the expenses in 
such cases were borne by the choregus. As far, then, as can 
be gathered from ancient notices, the expenses of the choregia 
consisted in the hire of the chorus, the instructor, the flute- 
player, and the mute characters; in providing dresses for the 
chorus and the mute characters; and in supplying such ex- 
ceptional scenery as the theatre did not possess. 

A choregus who was anxious for victory, and who was ready 
to spend money over the production of the play, would easily 


1 The actors were assigned by the ? Antiphanes apud Athen. p. 103 E; 
state to the poets, and not to the Dem. Meid. § 16. 
choregi: hence it is quite clear that in 8 Aristot. Eth. Nic. iv.6. Pollux vii. 
later times the choregi did not pay for 78 rots 8¢ rds éoOfjras dnopoGovvtas 
them. See Suidas v. veunoes troxp- rots yopyyois of pev véor iparioplobas 
Ty. éxddouy, of 8& wadaiol inatiopucOwrds. 
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be put to very considerable expense. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Lysias gives some interesting details about 
the expenses of the different kinds of choruses. He is 
enumerating the various public burdens which he undertook 
since he was enrolled as a citizen, and the amount of money 
which he spent upon each of them. A tragic chorus cost him 
thirty minae. He spent sixteen minae upon a comic chorus, 
and fifteen upon a chorus of boys. It follows that a comic 
chorus was only about half as expensive as a tragic one, and 
cost about the same as a chorus of boys. On the other hand, 
a chorus of men at the City Dionysia cost fifty minae. These 
figures bear out the statement of Demosthenes, that a chorus. 
of men was much more expensive than a tragic chorus. The 
chorus of men consisted of fifty members; and the payment 
of so large a number, together with the dresses and crowns 
which the choregi used to provide them with, would easily 
account for the expense. A tragic chorus consisted of only 
fifteen members, and yet it cost about twice as much as a comic 
chorus, which consisted of twenty-four. But we must remember 
that the tragic chorus had to perform in several plays, the comic 
chorus in only one. Also it does not appear to have been 
customary to spend very much money upon a comedy. In 
another speech of Lysias, a certain Aristophanes is said to 
have expended fifty minae over two tragic choruses. He was 
therefore rather more economical than the person mentioned 
above, who spent thirty minae over one'. It would be very 
interesting to be able to form some conception of the amount 
which these sums would represent at the present day. But 
of course it is exceedingly hard to find a standard by which 
to measure the comparative value of money in two such 
different civilizations as that of ancient Athens and that of 
modern England. It appears that in the time of Aristophanes 
the daily wages for common and unskilled labour were three 
obols’. If we take as a modern equivalent the case of the 


' Lysias orat. xxi. §§ 1-5, xix. §§ 29, Public Economy of Athens, i. p. 157 
42; Dem. Meid. § 156. (Eng). transl.). 
2 Aristoph. Eccles. 307; Béockh, 
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agricultural labourer who gets ten shillings a week, or one 
shilling and eight-pence per day, it follows that three obols 
in ancient Attica were equivalent to about one shilling and 
eight-pence at the present time. If this calculation is any- 
where near the mark, then a choregus who spent thirty minae 
on a tragic chorus would be spending a sum equivalent to 
about £500 of our money. The sixteen minae paid for a comic 
chorus would represent about £266. Comparisons of this kind 
are very conjectural; but they enable one to form some idea 
of the immense sums of money which must have been spent 
at Athens in the course of a single year upon dramatic and 
choral performances. There were eight dramatic and ten 
dithyrambic choruses at the City Dionysia. There were seven 
or eight dramatic choruses at the Lenaea. Besides this there 
were dithyrambic choruses at the Thargelia, Prometheia, and 
Hephaesteia; and dithyrambic and pyrrhic choruses at the 
Panathenaea. The expenses of all these choruses were drawn 
from a single small state, about the size of an English county, 
in which wealth was by no means abundant. It is easy 
therefore to see that there was not much exaggeration in the 
complaint of Demosthenes, that the Athenians spent more upon 
their festivals than they ever spent upon a naval expedition '. 

If the choregi neglected their duties, and were careless about 
the efficiency of their choruses, it was the duty of the archon td 
bring pressure to bear upon them’. But such interference was 
not often necessary. On the contrary the rivalry between the 
choregi was so keen, and their desire for victory so great, that 
it often led them into expenses which they could not afford. 
Demosthenes says that men frequently spent all their property 
upon these competitions®. The choregus in Antiphanes has: 
already been referred to, who reduced himself to beggary by: 
his extravagance in providing golden dresses for his chorus.. 
Besides the mere spirit of emulation there was another induce- | 


1 Demosth. Philipp. i. § 35. avrovs mpooréraxra: xopyyois Kat GAAors 
2 Xen. Hiero ix. 4 «al yap dray Biddonew, nal dvayeny mpocriWéva Trois 
xopods Hiv Bovddpeda dywvifecOau,  éevdeds Tt moovow. 
GOAa perv 6 dpxow mporidnow, ddpoifew se $ Dem. Meid. § 61. 
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ment to lavish vast sums upon these choregic displays. For a 
wealthy politician it was an easy means of gaining popularity, 
and increasing his influence in the state. Nicias is said to 
have owed a great deal of his power to the splendour of his 
choruses, upon which he spent more money than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors'. With the double motives of 
ambition and emulation at work, it was natural that considerable 
jealousy should be excited between the rival choregi, the 
‘anti-choregi,’ as they were called. Sometimes this hostility 
ended in blows. When Taureas and Alcibiades were com- 
petitors with choruses of boys, a dispute having arisen as to 
the parentage of one of the boys in Alcibiades’ chorus, the 
matter ended in a personal conflict in the orchestra*, Demo- 
sthenes, in his speech against Meidias, cites many examples of 
the bitterness and animosity with which choregi regarded one 
another. He adds that there would have been some excuse 
for the assault of Meidias upon himself if it had been caused by 
_the jealousy of a rival choregus*. 


§6. Zhe Performances in the Theatre. 


When the preparations were all completed, a few days 
before the actual festival there was a preliminary ceremony 
called the Proagon. It took place in the Odeion, a sort of 
smaller theatre.to the south of the Acropolis, not far from the 
theatre of Dionysus. The Proagon was a kind of show or 
spectacle, and served as an introduction to the actual per- 
formances at the festival. Each of the tragic poets who were 
about to compete in the approaching contest appeared upon 
the stage in the presence of the people, accompanied by his 
choregus, his actors, and the members of the chorus. All of 
them wore crowns upon their heads; but the actors were 
without their masks and their stage dresses. As they paraded 
upon the stage some announcement was made to the people, of 
which the exact nature is not known. But it is very likely t’ at 


1 Plutarch Nicias, p. 524 D. 2 Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. 
* Dem. Meid. §§ 58-66. 
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this occasion was taken for making known to the people the 
names of the poet and his actors, together with the titles of the 
tragedies shortly to be performed, and other information of a 
similar character. At the same time the people would have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with poets and actors 
who were making their first appearance. The splendour of 
the dresses of choruses and choregi, upon which great sums 
of money were spent, would make a spectacle of some magnifi- 
cence, and appeal to the popular taste. At the Proagon which 
followed shortly after the death of Euripides it is said that 
Sophocles appeared upon the stage in a dark-coloured dress, and 
introduced his actors and chorus without the usual crowns. It 
is nowhere definitely stated that the comic and dithyrambic 
poets and choruses took part in the Proagon. But the whole 
of our information about the ceremony is derived from one or 
two brief and casual notices, in which very few details are 
given. It is hardly probable that only tragedy should have 
been represented. The magnificence of the spectacle would be 
very much increased by the large and gorgeously-dressed 


choruses of boys and men’. 


* Our knowledge of the Proagon is 
derived from the following passages :— 
Schol. Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 67 éyi-yvovro 
mpo Tay peyarowv Atovuolow %uépais dri- 
yas Eumpoodey ev rq gdeiy nadroupery 
Tov tpayypsav dydv Kal émidecfis ov 
HéAAovat Spaparay dyoviverOa ev Te 
Oedr py’ 5’ 38 ér¥poos mpodyov Kadeiras. 
eiciac: 82 dixa mpoowme of tmoxprral 
yupvoi. Vita Euripid. Aéyova: 82 Kai 
ZopoxrAéa, dxovoavra Sri éreAcdTyGE, 
avrov pev ipariy paid rot woppup@ mpo- 
eAOeiv, Tov 8k yopdy wal Tovs imoxpitas 
dorepavwrous cicayayeiv év TE mpodyor, 
kat Saxpioca: tov Syyov. Aeschin. 
Ctesiph. §§ 66, 67 5 yap pucadéfaydpos 
vurt packow evar. . . ypape hpiopa 

. éxxAnotay woeiv Trovs mpuTdves TH 
oy5ey lotapévov Tov édapnBodtwvos 
ra SO’ Fv rH ’AoxAnm@ 7} Ovoia nal 6 
mpoaywyv. Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 1104 
of 8 év gdcip: Eort réwos Oearpoedys, 
&  eldOact ra wornuata dnayyéAAe 


mpiv ths eis 1rd Odarpoy dmayyeXias. 
That the Proagon was a contest is out 
of the question. The contest was to 
follow some days later. Nor can it 
have been a dress rehearsal, as part of 
ene day would not have sufficed for the 
rehearsal of twelve tragedies and five 
comedies. Ipodyov denotes ‘ the cere- 
mony before the contest,’ just as mpoya- 
pos means ‘the ceremony before the 
marriage.” The word daayyéAAay, in 
the note of the Scholiast on the Wasps, 
must denote some announcement about 
the plays, and not an actual perform- 
ance of them. That there was a Pro- 
agon before the Lenaea as well as the 
City Dionysia seems natural in itself, 
and is implied by the use of the plural 
in such inscriptions as Corp. Ins. Att. 
ii. 307 éweréAece 5% Kai rods mpodywvas 
Tovs éyv tois iepois «.7.A. The passage 
in Plato’s Symposium 194 A (émAjnopwv 
péve’ dv cinv, &'’Ayabov, ... el dav rh 
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During the period of the actual contests the audience met in 
the theatre every morning soon after daybreak. Considering 
the number of plays which had to be produced, it was neces- 
sary that the proceeding should begin at an early hour’. The 
vast gathering of spectators, like all public meetings at Athens, 
was first of all purified by the offer of a small sacrifice. Then 
libations were poured in front of the statue of the god Dio- 
nysus* If the festival was. the City Dionysia, before the 
tragedies began the opportunity was taken to proclaim the 
names of citizens. upon. whom crowns had been bestowed, 
together with the services. for which they had been granted. 
The proclamation before such a vast multitude of citizens was 
naturally considered a very great honour*, During the period 
of Athenian supremacy another striking ceremony preceded 
the tragedies at the City Dionysia. The tribute collected from 
the dependent states was divided into talents, and solemnly 
deposited in the orchestra‘. Then. the orphans whose fathers 
had been killed in battle, and who had been educated by the 
state, and had now reached the age of manhood, were brought 
forward upon the stage equipped in complete armour. The 
herald made a proclamation, recounting what the state had 
done for them, and they were then publicly discharged from 
state control to take their place as ordinary citizens°. ” After 
these preliminaries had been gone through the dramatic 
performances commenced. The order in which the different 
plays were to be performed was determined by lot*. Each 
poet, as his turn came, was summoned by name by the public 
herald and ordered to produce his play. The phrase employed 
seems to have been ‘lead in your chorus.’ But it is not likely 
that the poet appeared in person at the head of his chorus. 
onv dvipeiavy kal peyadodppoovvny dva- 2 Suidas v. «a@apoiov; Pollux viii. 


Baivovros éwi rov dxpiBayvra pera trav 104; Plut. Cimon p. 483 E; Philostrat. 
broxpiray wai BrAépavrostvayria rocotty vit. Apoll. p. 161. 


Oedrpy, pédAAovros émébei~ecOat cavrTou 8 Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 48, 230. 
Adyous, kal od’ dxworiody éxmdayevros * Isocrat. viii. § 82. 
k.7.d.) probably refers to the Proagon. 5 Aeschin, Ctesiph. §§ 153, 154. 


1 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 Gpa rH ® Aristid. wept pyropieys, vol. ii. p. 2 
Huépa tyyeiro Trois mpéoBeow els 1d Oéa- (Dindf.). 
rpov. Demosth. Meid. § 74. 
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And in fact most plays began with speeches from the stage, 
and the chorus only came in later on. The phrase was an old 
formula, applicable to the times when tragedy and comedy 
were mainly lyrical, and the poet was the chief actor and led 
in his chorus in person. It was retained after its literal sig- 
nificance had become obsolete '. The summons to each poet 
was accompanied in later times by the blowing of a trumpet, 
a custom which originated as follows. On one occasion an 
actor called Hermon had left the building, expecting that his 
comedy would come on late. But as it was called for sooner 
than he expected, there was a hitch in the proceedings owing 
to his absence. The blowing of the trumpet was therefore 
instituted to mark the commencement of each new performance, 
and let people in the neighbourhood of the theatre know at 
what rate the contest was progressing?. The order in which 
the poets competed was determined by lot, as stated above. 
It was considered an advantage to be drawn last, as the latest 
performance left the most vivid impression upon the minds 
of the judges. This would be especially the case in such 
competitions as lasted over three days. The Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes was drawn first for performance. The poet 
therefore, in the course of this play, implores the judges not 
to let the ballot damage his chances, but to judge the choruses 
on their merits, unlike the courtesans, who forget all except 
their latest lovers *. 

At the end of each competition the judges wrote their 
verdicts upon tablets. Five of these tablets were drawn by 
lot, and decided the result. The names of the victorious poet 
and choregus were then proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with a chaplet of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. At the conclusion of the festival the successful 
poet celebrated his victory by a solemn sacrifice, followed by 


1 Aristoph. Acharn. 11 6 8 dveizey, 
elcay’,, & @é€oyn, tov yopdy. The 
passage from Philochorus (Athen. p. 


Biihnen. p. 373), that before the com- 
mencement of each play the poet and 
his chorus entered the orchestra and 


464 E kai rots xopois elovodaw évéxeov 
tivev Kat Sinyonopévas br eferopev- 
ovro évéxeov maduv) affords no warrant 
for assuming, with Miiller (Griech. 


offered a libation to Dionysus. 
2 Pollux iv. 88. 
$ Aristoph. Eccles. 1154 ff. 
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a grand banquet, at which most of his friends were present. 
The members of the chorus were also there, and probably 
the choregus and the actors. The scene of Plato’s Symposium 
is laid in Agathon’s house the day after the banquet in honour 
of his first tragic victory. Socrates had avoided the banquet 
itself, because of the crush of people, but came next day to 
a more private gathering’. A victory, especially at the City 
Dionysia, was regarded as a splendid distinction. On one 
occasion Ion of Chios, after winning the first prize in both 
the tragic and the dithyrambic contests at the same festival, 
showed the extent of his joy by making a present of a jar of 
Chian wine to every Athenian citizen ’. 

The next day but one after the conclusion of the City 
Dionysia a special assembly of the people was convened in 
the theatre of Dionysus to discuss matters connected with 
the festival. No doubt a similar assembly was held after the 
Lenaea, though the fact is nowhere actually stated. At this 
assembly the conduct of the archon, who had had the manage- 
ment of the festival which was just over, was taken into con- 
sideration. Any neglect of his duties, or any unfairness in the 
choice of poets and actors, would be punished. At the same 
time crowns and other distinctions were voted in honour of 
officials who had performed their duties in connexion with the 
festival satisfactorily. It has been pointed out that the judges 
in the dramatic and dithyrambic contests were liable to prose, 
cution and punishment if they were suspected of dishonesty in 
their verdicts. Probably such charges were brought forward 
and decided at this assembly in the theatre. Then came the 
hearing of complaints as to any violation of the sanctity of the 
festival. It was illegal during the days of the festival to make 
distraints upon debtors. All assaults and offences against the 
person, however trifling in themselves, were regarded as sacri- 
lege if they were committed during the festival. Complaints 
of this kind were brought forward at the assembly in the 
theatre, and a special procedure called the Probole was adopted 


1 Plat. Symp. 173 A, 174 A. 
? Athen. p. 3 F; Schol. Aristoph. Pax 835. 
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in regard to them. The aggrieved person stated his charges 
before the assembled people: the defendant made his reply : 
the people then proceeded to vote. If they acquitted the 
defendant there was an end of the matter. But if they voted 
against him the prosecutor then carried the case before the 
ordinary law courts, where of course the previous verdict of 
the people weighed very much in his favour’. 


§ 7. Reproduction of Old Plays. 


The process of bringing out a play at Athens has now been 
traced from first to last, from the selection of the poet by the 
archon to the meeting of the people in the theatre at the con- 
clusion of the festival. Hitherto only the production of new 
and original plays has been discussed. The reproduction of 
old ones is a matter of some interest in connexion with the 
history of the theatre. At Athens, during the fifth century, 
when the drama was in its most flourishing state, plays were 
usually exhibited once, and once only. A repetition of the 
same play was a most exceptional occurrence. The reasons 
are obvious. The Athenians had only two festivals in the 
whole year at which regular theatrical performances could be 
held. Consequently, as long as the creative period of the 
drama lasted, the few days at their disposal barely sufficed 
even for a single performance of the various new compositions. 
Repeated performances would have seriously curtailed the 
amount of available time. Nor were such repetitions necessary. 
The theatre at Athens was of enormous size, so that every 
man had a chance of seeing a play when it was first brought 
out. If it was successful, and he wished to see it again, he 
had numerous opportunities of doing so at the Rural Dionysia, 
where reproductions were the rule.. For these reasons the 
Athenian stage of the fifth century was confined almost ex- 
clusively to original works. When a play had once been 
performed, it was never seen again, as far as Athens was con- 


1 Demosth. Meid. §§ 8-10; Corp. Ins, Att. ii, 114, 307, 420. 
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cerned, unless it happened to be of extraordinary merit. It 
is stated on the authority of Dicaearchus that the Frogs of 
Aristophanes ‘was so much admired on account of its para- 
basis that it was actually repeated’.’ The language here used 
implies that such a repetition was a very unusual circumstance. 
It is true that when the Capture of Miletus, the historical play 
of Phrynichus, caused so much commotion in the theatre, the 
Athenians are said to have passed a law that ‘for the future 
no one should exhibit this drama®.’ But the law must have 
referred to its reproduction at the Rural Dionysia. 

At Athens then during the fifth century even successful plays 
were only exhibited once. But if a play was unsuccessful, the poet 
was allowed to revise and rewrite it, and to compete with, it again 
in its improved shape®. The revision of unsuccessful plays seems 
to have been a common practice with the Athenian dramatic 
writers. Itis mentioned as rather a peculiarity in the comic poet 
Anaxandrides, that when one of his comedies was unsuccessful, he 
used to destroy it at once, without taking the trouble to emend it, 
and try his fortunes with it a second time‘. Many plays were 
revised and re-exhibited in this manner, and in consequence 
many plays existed in ancient times in a double form. Such 
was the case with the Lemnian Women of Sophocles, and the 
Autolycus and Phrixus of Euripides’. The Hippolytus of 
Euripides which we at present possess is a revised edition 
pruned of its original defects®. The Clouds of Aristophanes 
on its first appearance was very unsuccessful, and was altered 
in many important particulars before it reached the form in 
which it has come down to us’, Among the other plays of 
Aristophanes, the Peace, the Plutus, and the Thesmophoria- 
zusae were brought out a second time in a corrected form®*. 
Instances of the revision of plays are not uncommon among 


' Arg. Aristoph. Ran. ofrw 5¢ édav- 5 Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec. pp. 
pacdn 70 Spapa bid rhv évadtT@ wapaBacw 215, 441, 637. 
wore kai dvedi5axOn, &s pyor Arkaiapxos. 6 Arg. Eur. Hipp. 

2 Herod. vi. 21. 7 Arg. Aristoph. Nub. 

S A revised edition of a play was ® Arg. Aristoph. Pax; Meineke, 
called d:acxevn, Athen, p. 110 C. Frag. Com, Graec. pp. 1074, 1130. 


* Athen. p. 374A. 
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the writers of the Middle and New Comedy. Sometimes the 
original title was retained in the revised version, as for instance 
in the Heiress of Menander. Sometimes a new title -was 
adopted. Thus the Braggart Captain of Diphilus appeared 
* subsequently as the Eunuch’. 

It seems then that during the fifth century the dramatic 
competitions at Athens were mostly limited to new plays, or 
to plays which had been so far altered and revised as to be 
equivalent to new ones. The one exception to the rule was 
in the case of Aeschylus. In the Life of Aeschylus it is said 
that the Athenians felt such an admiration for him, that they 
passed a decree after his death that any one who offered to 
exhibit his plays should receive a chorus from the archon. 
This does not mean that his plays were to be performed as 
a mere isolated exhibition, apart from the regular contests. 
Such a reproduction of old plays appears to have been un- 
known at Athens during the fifth century. The meaning is 
that any person might be allowed to compete at the ordinary 
tragic contests with plays of Aeschylus instead of new plays 
of his own. If any one offered to do so, the archon was bound 
to give him a chorus. He would then take his place as one 
of the three competing poets; but while his rivals exhibited 
new and original tragedies, he would confine himself to re- 
producing tragedies of Aeschylus. Probably the men who 
undertook these revivals were in most cases celebrated actors. 
In this way the plays of Aeschylus were often brought into 
competition with the plays of later writers, and appear to have 
been generally successful. Philostratus refers to the custom ?. 
He says that the Athenians invited Aeschylus after his death 
to the festivals of Dionysus, and that his plays were acted 
over again, and were victorious a second time. This passage 
makes it quite clear that the tragedies of Aeschylus were 
exhibited in the ordinary contests, and not as a separate per- 

1 Meineke, iv. 116, 377. Additional appeared subsequently as the Philetae- 
instances of revision of plays are to be _rus, the “Ayporxo: of Antiphanes as the 
found in the Autolycus of Eupolis, Butalion. See Meineke, ii. 440; iii. 36, 


the Synoris of Diphilus, and the Phryx 403, 500; iv. 412. 
of Alexis. The Demetrius of Alexis 2 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. p. 245. 
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formance by themselves. There is a reference in the begin- 
y ning of the Acharnians to a competition of this kind. Dicaeo- 
ico had come to the theatre to see the tragic contests. He 
as expecting that the performance would commence with plays 
of Aeschylus ; but to his disgust the frigid Theognis was the 
first to be called upon’. Here then is a picture of a contest 
in which the tragic poet Theognis was opposed by a com- 
petitor who exhibited, not plays of his own, but plays of 
Aeschylus. It is to the practice of reproducing his plays after 
his death that Aeschylus alludes in the Frogs, when he re- 
marks that his poetry has not died with him, like that of 
Euripides *. Quintilian refers to the same custom, though his 
language is not quite accurate. He says that the tragedies of 
Aeschylus were sublime, but rough and unfinished ; and there- 
fore the Athenians permitted subsequent poets to polish and 
revise them, and exhibit them at the competitions in their 
amended form ; and in this way many of them won the prize’. 
This story of the revision of the plays of Aeschylus by sub- 
sequent poets is not confirmed by anything in the Greek 
authorities, nor is it probable in itself. In the fourth century 
a law was passed providing for the preservation of the exact 
original text of the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides*. It is hardly likely that the Athenians of the 
fifth century should have been less conservative about the text 
of Aeschylus than the Athenians of the fourth, to whose taste 
Aeschylus had begun to seem antiquated. It is most probable 
therefore that the story of the subsequent correction of the 
plays is a mistake of Quintilian’s. 

From this reproduction of old plays of Aeschylus must be 
carefully distinguished those instances where plays, which 
Aeschylus had left unpublished at his death, were produced 
for the first time by his son Euphorion. It is said that 
Euphorion won four victories with his father’s unpublished 
tragedies. In a similar manner the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced for the first time by his grandson 


 Aristoph. Acharn. 9-12. > Quint. Inst. x. 1. 66. 
3 Id. Ran. 868. * Plot. X orat. 841 F. 
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four years after the poet’s death. And after the death of 
Euripides, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemaeon, and Bacchae were 
brought out by his son at the City Dionysia’. On such occa- 
sions as these, when a poet’s unpublished plays were exhibited 
by a relative after his death, although no doubt the real 
authorship of the plays was perfectly well known at the time, 
the relative appeared as the nominal author. He asked for 
a chorus from the archon in his own name. The plays he 
produced were new ones. There is therefore no similarity 
between instances of this kind, and those occasions when 
a man asked for a chorus, not in his own name, but in order 
to produce old plays of Aeschylus. 

At Athens then during the fifth century the reproduction of 
old plays was confined to tragedies of Aeschylus, and re- 
markably successful dramas such as the Frogs of Aristophanes. 
Otherwise when a play had been once exhibited on the 
Athenian stage, it was relegated to the Rural Dionysia. 
It was not till the fourth century that the reproduction of 
old plays developed into a regular custom. The practice 
was at first confined to tragedy. This branch of the drama 
had passed beyond the period of healthy growth, and already 
showed symptoms of decay. The three great tragic poets of 
the fifth century had in their several lines exhausted the 
capabilities of Attic tragedy. Their successors were mostly 
feeble imitators of Euripides. Under such circumstances 
the tendency to fall back upon the early drama naturally 
became more prevalent. In the records of the City Dionysia 
during the latter half of the fourth century it is found that 
the series of new tragedies was invariably preceded by the 
performance of an old one*. The same practice was also 
no doubt adopted at the Lenaea. The actors who had the 
privilege of conducting these revivals would be selected by 
the archon, probably after a small preliminary competition 
of the kind described in the previous chapter*. It appears 


? Suidas v. Bépoplan Arg. Soph. Oed. Col. ; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 
* See above, p. 27. 
3 See above, p. 60. 
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a significant fact that when the actor Satyrus was consoling 
Demosthenes for the ill-success of his first speech before the 
assembly, and wished to point out to him the defectiveness 
of his elocution, he asked him to repeat ‘a speech out of 
Sophocles or Euripides,’ implying that these were the two 
poets whom every one knew’. In the Poetics of Aristotl 
the laws of the drama are based upon the plays of sop 
and Euripides, while Aeschylus is comparatively disregarded. 
The simplicity of his plots and the elevation and occasional 
obscurity of his language were distasteful to an age which 
looked for ingenuity in the management of the incidents, and 
rhetorical facility in the style. These qualities were found to 
perfection in Euripides: hence his great popularity. There 
can be no doubt that Euripides was the favourite poet of the 
fourth century. A striking proof of the fact is supplied by 
the records of the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for 
the years 341-339 B.c. In each of these years the old tragedy 
selected for exhibition was one by Euripides. In 341 it was 
the Iphigeneia, in 340 it was the Orestes. The title of the play 
produced in 339 is lost, but the author was Euripides*. Other 
plays of his which were favourites upon the stage at this time 
were the Cresphontes, the Oenomaus, and the Hecuba, in all of 
which Aeschines is said to have played the part of tritagonist. 
The Oenomaus and the Hecuba are also mentioned as plays in 
which the great actor Theodorus was especially effective. In 
the dream of Thrasyllus before the battle of Arginusae the plays 
which were being acted were the Phoenissae and the Supplices 
of Euripides*. Though the story of the dream is apocrypW4l, 
these two tragedies were doubtless popular ones during the 
fourth century. As to the plays of Sophocles, it is said that 
Polus, the contemporary of Demosthenes, and the greatest 
actor of his time, was celebrated for his performance of the 
leading parts in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus Coloneus, 
and the Electra. The Antigone of Sophocles was often acted 
1 Plut. Demosth. p. 849 A. Aelian Var. Hist. xiv. 40; Plut. Fort. 


? Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 973. Alexand. 333 F; Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. 
* Demosth. de Cor. §§ 180, 267; 
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by Theodorus and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cus, another contemporary of Demosthenes". It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the 
fourth century had begun to select for revival by far the greater 
number are among those which are still extant. 


’ Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97, Fals. Leg. § 246; Schol. Soph. Ajax 
28 (ii. p. 211 Meineke); Demosth. 865; Athen. p. 584 D. 


CHAPTER III 


THE THEATRE 


§ 1. Introductory 


THE regulations concerning the dramatic competitions at 
Athens have now been described in detail, together with the 
circumstances attending the production of a play. The next 
point to be considered is the construction and general arrange- 
ment of the theatre. It would be beyond the scope of the 
present work to attempt to give an account of all the Greek 
theatres of which remains are in existence. In the following 
pages our attention will be confined mainly to the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens, which will serve as a specimen of the 
Greek type of theatre in general’, The theatre at Athens, 
whether regarded from the historical or the architectural point 
of view, is one of the most interesting buildings in the world. 
It was apparently the first stone theatre erected in Greece, 
and may therefore be regarded as the prototype of all other 
ancient theatres, both Greek and Roman. It cannot indeed 
claim to have been contemporary with the most glorious period 
of the Attic drama. Recent investigations have shown that 
it was not built till after the middle of the fourth century. 
Still it occupied almost exactly the same site as the old wooden 
theatre in which the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 


1 Throughout the present chapter my minute and admirable description of the 
account of the existing remains of the theatre has superseded all previous. 
Athenian theatre has been taken almost _ treatises on the subject. For the old 
entirely from Dorpfeld and Reisch, Das authorities see Preface to the First 
Griechische Theater, 1896. Dorpfeld’s Edition, p. viii. 
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by Theodorus and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cus, another contemporary of Demosthenes'. It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the 
fourth century had begun to select for revival by far the greater 
number are among those which are still extant. 


? Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97, als. Leg. § 246; Schol. Soph. Ajax 
28 (ii. p. 211 Meineke); Demosth. 865; Athen. p. 584 D. 
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Euripides were first exhibited. It no doubt reproduced in - 
a more permanent form the main features and characteristics 
of that ancient theatre. It was itself the scene of those great 
revivals of Attic tragedy in the fourth century to which we 
have already alluded. In connexion with a building of such 
importance the smallest details are not without interest. The 
object of the chapter will be, firstly, to give an account of the 
existing remains and present condition of this theatre ; secondly, 
to determine what must have been its original form and appear- 
ance, before the primitive design had been obscured by later 
alterations ; thirdly, from the evidence thus collected, and from 
other sources, to draw such inferences as seem possible con- 
cerning the old theatre of the fifth century. It will be necessary 
at the same time to make occasional references to various other 
Greek theatres, both for the purpose of illustration and com- 
parison, and also in order to fill up the gaps in our information 
caused by the ruinous condition of the Athenian theatre. Many 
of these other theatres have lately been excavated in a thorough 
and systematic manner, at Epidaurus, Megalopolis, Delos, . 
Eretria, and elsewhere. The discoveries made in the course 
of the excavations have added greatly to our knowledge of 
the Greek stage. 

The construction and general arrangement of a Greek theatre 
differed widely from any form of theatre to be found at the 
present day. In this respect, as in most others, a comparison 
between the ancient and modern drama reveals as many 
points of contrast as of similarity. The Greek theatre was ~ 
exposed to the open air, and had no roof or covering of any 
kind. It was generally built upon the slope of a hill in or 
near the city. It was of enormous magnitude, compared with a 
modern theatre, being intended to contain at one and the same 
time the whole theatre-going population of the city. The 
largest part of it consisted of the auditorium, or tiers of seats 
for the spectators. These seats rose one above the other 
like a flight of steps, and were arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle with the two ends prolonged. The flat space at the 
bottom of the auditorium, corresponding to the stalls and pit 
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‘in a modern theatre, was called the orchestra or ‘dancing-place,’ 
and was used by the chorus only, the spectators being entirely 
excluded from it. At the further end of the orchestra, facing 
the tiers of seats, rose the stage and the stage buildings. The 
stage was a long platform, much narrower than a modern stage, 
and was reserved for the actors, as opposed to the chorus. 
Thus.it is obvious that the general spectacle presented by the 
interior of a Greek theatre during the representation of a drama 
must have been quite unlike anything we are accustomed to 
in modérn times. The open-air building, the performance in 
broad daylight, the vast crowds of spectators, the chorus 
grouped together in the centre, the actors standing on the 
narrow stage behind them—all these characteristics of a Greek 
theatrical exhibition must have combined to produce a scene 
to which there is no exact parallel at the present day. This 
fact should be kept clearly in view, in discussing all questions 
connected with the Greek stage. Many errors have been 
caused, and many unnecessary difficulties have been raised, 
owing to the failure to realise the essential difference between 
the external features of the ancient and the modern drama. 


§2. The old Wooden Theatres at Athens. 


The type of theatre described above was of course only 
developed very gradually by the Athenians. It came into 
existence side by side with the growth of their drama. At 
first there was no permanent theatre. Attic tragedy grew 
out of the dithyrambs performed by choruses in honour of 
Dionysus. For such exhibitions all that was required was an 
orchestra, or circular dancing-place. The chorus performed 
in the middle, the spectators ranged themselves all round 
the ring. The first innovation was the introduction of a 
dialogue between the coryphaeus and the choreutae in the 
intervals of the choral odes. For the purpose of carrying 
on this dialogue the coryphaeus used to mount upon the 
sacrificial table which stood beside the altar in the centre of 
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the orchestra’. Such sacrificial tables are often found in 
ancient vase paintings by the side of the regular altars, and 
were used for cutting up the victims, or for receiving various 
bloodless offerings such as cakes and vegetables’. Both the 
table and the altar were called by the same name, Thymele*. 
This table, on which the coryphaeus took his stand, surrounded 
by the choristers, was the prototype of the stage in the later 
Greek theatre. The next step in the development of the 
drama and of the theatre was the introduction of a single 
actor by Thespis. This actor took the part in the dialogue 
previously played by the coryphaeus. But the part was now 
much expanded and developed. The actor, instead of remaining 
in the centre of the orchestra throughout the performance, 
used to come and go, and appear in many roles in succession, 
using a different costume on each occasion. A booth was 
erected just outside the orchestra, for him to change his dress 
and mask in. The platform on which he stood during the 
delivery of the dialogue was removed from the centre of the 
orchestra, and placed immediately in front of the booth, to 
facilitate his exits and entrances. This change led inevitably 
to others. The chorus, which had previously stood in a circle 
round the coryphaeus, now drew themselves up in lines facing 
the actor’s platform, so as to converse with him in a natural 
manner. The spectators, instead of being ranged all round 
the orchestra, were confined to two-thirds of it. The remaining 
portion was taken up by the stage. 

Such then was the arrangement of the theatre in the latter 
part of the sixth century. There was a booth with a small 


1 Pollux iv. 123 éAeds 3 fv tpdne(a 
dpxala, &p’ dv xpd Odomdos els 71s dvaBas 
Trois xopevtais dnexplvaro. Etym. Mag. 
v. OupéAn’ tpdwela 82 fy ep’ hs éora&res 
év Trois aypois dor, pha ragiv AaBovons 
tpaygoias. Dorpfeld (Griechische 
Theater, pp. 34, 278) thinks the éAeds 
was the altar step, which in some cases 
was of great size. Cp. the specimen 
he gives on p. 34. He quotes Pollux 
iv. 123 OupéAn, efre Ajyd tT oboa, fre 
Boyds. But this passage does not mean 


that Pollux thought the thymele was 
partly an altar and partly a platform. 
It means that he was uncertain which 
of the two it was. Probably he was 
thinking of the later sense of OvpéAn = 
‘the stage.’ 

2 Cp. Cook on the Thymele in Greek 
Theatres, Classical Review, October 
1895, Pp. 371. 

® Suidas v. oxnvf; Pollux iv. 123; 
Etym. Mag. v. 6upéAn. 
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platform for the actor. In front of it lay the orchestra, occupied 
by the chorus, The audience sat in rows round the orchestra, 
facing the platform. At this early period the seats provided - 
for the audience were only temporary erections. They were 
called ‘ikria,’ and consisted of wooden benches rising in tiers 
one above the other, and resting on wooden supports’. The 
booth and platform were also mere temporary constructions 
of wood. But in these rude erections, hastily put up each 
year for the annual performances, were already to be found 
all the essential parts of the later Greek theatres. Nothing 
more was required than to change the material from wood to 
stone, and to introduce greater elaboration into the design. 
In course of time the old wooden benches developed into the 
magnificent amphitheatres of which the remains still survive. 
The booth and platform were converted into imposing stage- 
buildings. The recollection of their origin was preserved in 
their name. Even in the latest times, when the stage-buildings 
of a Greek theatre had come to be elaborate structures of stone, 
they were still called by the name ‘Skene, which means 
properly a booth or tent. .-. .. cod 

In this sketch of the early history of the Greek theatre one 
point deserves especial notice. The most important part of 
the whole building, and that which formed the starting-point 
in the process of development, was the orchestra, or place for 
the chorus. The auditorium and the stage-buildings were 
only later additions. In all theatres of purely Greek origin 
the orchestra continued to maintain its prominent position. 
All other parts were subordinated to it. The general con- 
ception of a Greek theatre was that of a building with a circular 
dancing-place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arranged 
round two-thirds of the ring, while the remaining side was 
occupied by the stage. The result was that all the spectators 
had an equally good view of the orchestra, while many of 


1 Hesych. v. zap’ alyeipov Oéa. . .rd = O€arpow. Cp. Bekk. Anecd. p. 354; 
inpa, & éorw dpa ~vdra éxovra cavibas Hesych. and Suidas v. ixpa; Eustath. 
apoodedenévas, olov Badyous, ép als Od, p. 1472. 
txaSélovro apo Tov KaracKevacOivas 76 
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them had only a very poor view of the stage. This arrange- 
ment was no doubt quite natural at first, when the chorus 
was still the most conspicuous feature in the drama. But 
it may seem remarkable that it should have been retained in 
later times. We should remember however that ancient 
theatres were built, not only for the drama, but also for choral 
and musical competitions of the most various kinds. Among 
the Greeks these latter were held solely in the orchestra, 
and had nothing to do with the stage. As they far exceeded 
the dramatic performances in number, it was essential in a 
Greek theatre that every member of the audience should have 
a clear and direct view of the orchestra; the view on to the 
stage was a matter of secondary importance. In Roman 
theatres the case was different. Here all performances, choral, 
musical, and dramatic, were transferred to the stage; the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators. The arrangements 
were therefore considerably modified. The orchestra and 
auditorium were reduced in size to a semicircle’. The con- 
sequence was that the stage became a much more prominent 
object, and that all the spectators had a fairly good view 
of it. 

To return to the wooden theatres of the sixth century. As 
regards the place in which they were erected, two distinct 
traditions have been preserved by the ancient grammarians. 
Some of them say that, before the construction of a permanent 
theatre, all dramatic performances were held in the Lenaeon ; 
others say that they were all held in the market-place*. 
Neither of these two traditions can be entirely correct. The 
remains of an old orchestra belonging to the sixth century 
have been discovered not many years ago in the enclosure 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus at the foot of the Acropolis. It 
follows therefore as a matter of practical certainty that the 
dramatic performances at the City Dionysia must have been 

1 All theatres, in which the orchestra according to Hesych. v. ém Anvaiy dyuwyv, 
consists of an exact semicircle, are Phot. v. Afyaov, Bekk. Anecd. p. 278; 
either Roman, or built under Roman in the market-place according to Phot. 


influence. See Vitruv. v. 6. v. lena, Eustath. Od. p. 1472. 
* They were held in the J -enaeon 
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given from the first in this orchestra, within the enclosure of 
the god of the festival. No doubt in the same way the 
Lenaeon was the original site of the performances at the 
Lenaea; and to this extent the old grammarians are justified 
in their statement’. The tradition about the market-place is 
more doubtful. There were only two dramatic festivals in 
the year; and each, as we have just seen, had its appropriate 
enclosure, where theatres were erected. A third site for the 
same purpose seems unnecessary. If we could assume that 
the Lenaeon was identical with the site in the market-place, 
then all difficulty would be removed. But this identification, 
as was pointed out in the previous chapter, is extremely 
doubtful*. Possibly, however, the grammarians are right ; and 
in early times, before the dramatic contests had been officially 
regulated, the market-place was sometimes used for dramatic 
representations. It would be a natural place to choose for 
such a purpose. Plato, referring to his ideal city, speaks of 
‘stages erected in the market-place’ by the tragic poets ‘*. 
Also there is no doubt that in ancient times the Athenian 
market-place contained an orchestra‘. This orchestra dis- 
appeared in the course of the fifth century; but the position 
in which it originally stood continued to be called by the 
same name at a much later period. In Plato’s time books 
were sold there. Socrates, in his Apology, remarks that any 
one could buy the works of Anaxagoras in the orchestra for 
a drachma’®. It must have been here, then, if the tradition 
is true, that dramatic representations were occasionally given 
in the sixth century. But the ordinary place for such 
representations would be either in the Lenaeon or in the 
enclosure of Eleuthereus. 

A further piece of information concerning the primitive 
theatre has been preserved by the grammarians, and deserves 


1 The term @éarpov Anvaixdy men- ey rH dyopg. Timaeus Lex. Plat. v. 
tioned by Pollux (iv. 121) may refer to dépxhorpa’ réros émpavis els waviyyupa, 
the old wooden theatre in the Lenaeon. @&@a ‘Appodiov at ‘Apeorroyetroves 

2 See above, p. 37. elxéves. The statues of Harmodius and 

3 Plat. Legg. 817 C. Aristogeiton were in the market-place. 

* Phot. v. épxhorpa® apwrov éxrAnOn § Plat. Apol. 26 D. 
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to be mentioned, though it is apparently not of much value. 
There was -an old proverb in use at Athens, by which a bad 
seat at any spectacle was called the ‘view from the poplar.’ 
The grammarians give the following explanation. They say 
that at the old dramatic exhibitions the wooden benches for 
the spectators reached as far as a certain poplar; and that 
the people who could not get seats on the benches used to 
scramble up the poplar’. Whether the poplar was supposed 
to be in the Lenaeon or the market-place is uncertain. The 
whole story has a rather suspicious appearance, and was very 
likely mere guess-work, invented to account for a current 
proverbial expression. 

Till the end of the sixth century the Athenians were 
contented with the rough temporary erections just described. ° 
But in 499, the year in which Aeschylus made his first appearance, 
there was an accident at one of their dramatic performances. | 
The wooden benches on which the spectators were sitting 
collapsed. In consequence of this accident, as Suidas tells us, 
they resolved to build a more permanent theatre*. It was 
generally supposed, until quite recent times, that the theatre 
here mentioned was the great stone theatre still in existence. 
But Dérpfeld has now shown that this building was not 
begun till the middle of the fourth century, and that there 
are no traces of a stone theatre at Athens previous to that 
date. What then was the building to which Suidas refers? 
The answer to this question has been supplied by a recent 
discovery of a very interesting kind. On digging down into 
the earth foundations of the present auditorium it has been 
ascertained that these foundations consist of two layers. The 
upper one belongs to the fourth century, as is shown by the 
fragments of pottery imbedded in it; the lower one is proved | 
by similar evidence to be not later than the fifth®. It follows — 
therefore that the Athenians must have built earth embank- 


1 Suidas v. dm’ alyeipov Oéa. Hesych. xal é tovrov O€arpoy gxodounOn 
vv. alyeipouv 0éa, map alyeipov Oa, Oa =’ AOnvators. 
wap alyelpy. Eustath. Od. p. 1472. * Dorpfeld and Reisch, Griechische 
3 Suidas v. IIparivas. . . ovvé8n 7a = Theater, p. 31. 
ixpla, tp’ dv écrhxecay of Geatal w<~-* 
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ments for the support of the auditorium as early as the fifth 
century, and it is doubtless to this work that Suidas alludes. 
The innovation adopted in 499, in consequence of the accident, 
was not the erection of a stone theatre, but the substitution 
of solid earth foundations for the ‘ikria’ or wooden supports 
on which the seats had previously rested. The new theatre 
still resembled the old one, in that the benches and the stage- 
buildings were made of wood; but greater security and 
permanence were afforded by the erection of the embankments. 
The site chosen for this new theatre was the enclosure -of 
Eleuthereus, where the City Dionysia, the most important of 
the dramatic festivals, was held. From this time forward all 
theatrical performances were transferred to the same enclosure. 
The Lenaeon was abandoned as a place of dramatic enter- 
tainment. Some critics maintain a contrary opinion, and 
suppose that the old wooden theatre at the Lenaeon continued 
to be used for the Lenaean festival until the erection of the 
stone theatre in the fourth century’. But this view is most 
improbable. The need for a secure auditorium in place of 
the previous ‘ikria’ would be felt just as much at the Lenaea 
as at the City Dionysia. But there is no trace or record of 
a permanent theatre at the Lenaeon. The recurrence of the 
expression ‘contests at the Lenaeon’ down to the latter part of 
. the fourth century proves nothing’. The phrase might easily 
have been retained, after its local significance was gone, by a 
kind of survival common in all languages. In just the same way 
the performances at the City Dionysia were still distinguished 
from all others as performances ‘in the city,’ when the 
reason for the distinction had long since disappeared. 

A few faint traces of this theatre of the fifth century are 
still to be discerned amid the remains of the later building, 
and will be found indicated in the plan (Fig. 3) *. The orchestra 
was the same as that which had already existed in the sixth 


! Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxi. p. 622. Evegorus); Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 741 
Griech. Theater, p. 9. (334-331 B.C.). 

* Aristoph. Acharn. 504; Plat. Prot. 5 Griech. Theater, p. 26 foll. 
327D; Dem. Meid. § 10 (law of 
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century. Its position is determined by two fragments of 
the border, marked g and 7, and by some excavations in the 
rock at « It lay a few yards to the south-east of the later 
orchestra. One peculiarity of this orchestra of the sixth and 
fifth centuries is that, when it was originally constructed, its 
southern portion stood about six feet above the level of the 
adjacent ground. It was therefore supported and enclosed on 
this side by a wall of the same height, to which the fragments 
g and r belong. Later on the inequality of level was 
removed by piling up earth along the border-wall. Probably 
this alteration was made towards the end of the sixth century, 
when stage-buildings began to be erected; though it is 
possible that at first the gap between the orchestra and the 
stage-buildings was merely covered over with a wooden floor- 
ing. A similar instance of an orchestra built on a slope, and 
ending on one side in a raised terrace, has been found at 
Thoricus*. But in this case, as there were no stage-buildings, | 
the inequality was allowed to remain. Very likely the theatre 
was not used for dramatic purposes. As regards the auditorium 
of the fifth century, the earth embankments for the reception 
of the seats have already been described. Three pieces of 
ancient masonry, marked &, /, and m in the plan, may perhaps 
be regarded as parts of the supporting walls which terminated 
these embankments on each wing. The stage-buildings, being 
made of wood, have left no trace behind them of any kind. 
Their probable character will be discussed later on. 

It is evident, from the above description, that the theatre 
of the fifth century was a far less imposing structure than 
was once supposed. The result of recent excavations has 
been to largely modify all our previous notions as to the 
great period of the Athenian drama. In place of the majestic 
stone theatre, in which it was once thought that the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides were produced, we have now to 
picture to ourselves a simple wooden building, resting on 
earth foundations, and devoid of all architectural ornament. 
The difference is no doubt a great one. Still it is not perhaps 

1 Griech. Theater, p. 111. 
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so great as might appear at first sight. The impressiveness 
of the old Greek drama, regarded as a spectacle, depended 
on other considerations than the magnificence of the building 
in which it was exhibited. When the vast roofless amphi- 
theatre was filled from end to end with the concourse of 
citizens and strangers, it would make little difference in the 
significance of the scene whether the benches were of wood 
or stone. The orchestra of a Greek theatre was always much 
the same in character, in the grandest as well as in the simplest 
theatres ; and the graceful evolutions of the chorus under the 
open sky would be equally effective in both. The long scenic 
background, with its painted decorations, cannot have varied 
much in appearance, whether it rested on a wall of stone or 
on a wall of timber. Although therefore the theatre of the 
great Athenian dramatists was an unpretentious structure, as 
compared with those which were erected in after times, it 
is unnecessary to suppose that there was any corresponding 
inferiority in the outward splendour of the performances. 


§ 3. Zhe Stone Theatre. 


The stone theatre, which we have now to describe, was 
built about the middle of the fourth century. The reasons 
for assigning this date to it are as follows’. ‘In all the older 
portions of the building, which belong to the original plan, 
there is a certain similarity in the style of the workmanship, 
and in the nature of the materials employed, which points to 
the fourth century as the date of erection.. We have seen 
too that the upper foundations of the auditorium are proved 
to be not earlier than the fourth century by the fragments of 
pottery which they contain. ' Further than this, various minute 
pieces of evidence, leading to the same conclusion, have been 
discovered in different parts of the building. One of the stones 
used in the western wing of the auditorium bears, as a mason’s 
mark, the letter Omega—a letter which was not introduced 
into Athens before the ye@r 403 B.c. Another stone in the 


1 Griech, Theater, p. 36 foll. 
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same wing contains an inscription, and has been built into the 
wall with-the inscription inverted'. As the inscription itself 
is not earlier than the middle or end of the fifth century, 
the wall for which the stone was employed must obviously 
belong to a much later period. Again, part of the basis of 
a statue has been found in the theatre, inscribed with the first 
half of the name ‘Astydamas.’ The basis is shown by its 
shape to have fitted on to the inside corner of the west wing 
of the auditorium. As it is known that a statue of Astydamas 
was erected in the theatre about the year 340, it follows that 
this portion of the auditorium must have been finished at that 
date*. These archaeological indications are confirmed by 
literary evidence. A decree of the people has been preserved, 
belonging to the year 330 B.c., in which a vote of thanks is 
passed to a certain Eudemus of Plataea for lending a thousand 
yoke of oxen for ‘the construction of the Panathenaic race- 
course and the theatre*.’ There is also the series of decrees 
and notices, referring to the finance administration of the 
orator Lycurgus, and ascribing to him, among other things, the 
‘completion of the theatre‘.’ Lycurgus was finance minister 
between 338 and 326, and died about 325. These various lines 
of evidence, when taken in combination, appear to prove con- 
clusively that the theatre was begun about the year 350, and 
finished not later than 326°. 

After the fourth century very few records have been preserved 
concerning the architectural history of the theatre. In the first 
century A.D. the stage-buildings were reconstructed. Part of 
the frieze still remains, with an inscription dedicating the 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. i. 499. 

* Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 430. 

* Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 176. 
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work to the emperor Nero’. About two centuries later a certain 
Phaedrus erected a new stage, and commemorated the fact by 
some verses on one of the steps®. At this point all traces of 
the history of the theatre are lost. During the Middle Ages . 
it disappeared so completely from view, that its very site was 
forgotten. For a long time modern travellers knew nothing 
upon the subject. The true site was first pointed out by 
Chandler in 1765. In 1862 excavations were commenced by the 
German architect Strack, and continued for three years. The 
theatre was again exposed to view, and large portions of it were 
found to have been preserved. Some further discoveries were 
made in 1877. Lastly, in 1886, 1889, and 1895 new excavations 
have been carried on under the direction of Dérpfeld, acting 
for the German Archaeological Institute. The result of these 
latest investigations has been to clear up many doubtful points 
in the history of the building, and the arrangement of its 
various parts. 

The new theatre, like the old one, was erected in the 
enclosure of Dionysus Eleuthereus. This enclosure lay at the 
foot of the Acropolis, by which it was bounded on the northern 
side. Its southern boundary may possibly be identical with 
certain fragments of an old wall, marked x in the plan. 
Within the enclosure were two temples of Dionysus, of which 
the foundations have recently been discovered. The oldest, 
marked 4, was the nearest to the Acropolis, and is assigned by 
Dérpfeld to the sixth century. It contained the ancient image 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus which was carried in the annual 
procession at the City Dionysia. The more recent temple (s#) 
lay a few yards to the south of the old one. In it stood a gold 
and ivory statue of Dionysus made by Alcamenes towards the 
end of the fifth century. The temple itself was probably of 
the same date. Near this temple are the remains of a square 
foundation (w), also of the fifth century, which possibly served 
as the basis for an altar*. The site chosen for the new theatre 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. iii, 158. Saidpos Zwidov Brosdropos ’ArOlSos dpxés. 
2 Corp. Ins. Att. iii, 239 oot rd5e 5 Paus. i. 20. 3; Griech. Theater, 
waddv Erevge qrddpye Bia Oehrpov |p. Io foll. 
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was almost identical with that of the old one, but lay a few 
yards further to the north-west. The reasons for this change 
were apparently twofold. By bringing the auditorium closer 
to the Acropolis, it was possible to make a more extensive use 
of the slope of the hill as a support for the tiers of seats. At 
the same time a larger space was left between the orchestra 
and the old temple of Dionysus, and so afforded more room for 
the stage-buildings. In one respect the position of the theatre 
differed from that usually adopted in later times. The audi- 
torium faced almost directly towards the south. This arrange- 
ment was generally avoided by the Greeks, and Vitruvius 
expressly warns architects against the danger of adopting it, 
because of the terrible heat caused by the midday sun glaring 
into the concavity of the theatre’. But at Athens there were 
special reasons on the other side. If the theatre was to be 
built in the enclosure of Eleuthereus, the only natural position 
was along the slopes of the Acropolis, and facing towards the 
south, The rising ground supplied an excellent foundation 
for the central portion of the auditorium. The choice of any 
other situation would have involved the erection of costly and 
elaborate substructures. The Athenians therefore, from motives 
of economy, preferred the southern aspect, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages. The same course was also adopted in the 
theatres of Eretria and Syracuse. | 

In proceeding to describe in detail the form and construction 
of the theatre it will be convenient to take the different portions 
in succession. A Greek theatre is naturally divided into three 
parts, the auditorium, the orchestra, and the stage-buildings. 
In the following description the auditorium will be considered 
first, the orchestra next. The stage-buildings, as forming the 
most difficult part of the whole subject, will be reserved for 
the last. 


§ 4. The Auditorium. 


Following the arrangement just mentioned, we come first of 
all to the auditorium. A plan of the existing remains of the 


1 Vitruv. v. 3. 2. 
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theatre is here inserted (Fig. 3)’. Together with the two views 
of the theatre, which are given in the frontispiece and at the 
commencement of the present chapter, it will enable the reader 
to understand the following details without much difficulty. The 
auditorium, or the portion of the theatre containing the seats 
for the spectators, was called the ‘cavea’ in Latin; but there 
was no technical term for it in Greek. In almost all Greek 
theatres it was built upon the side of a hill, so that the natural 
slope of the ground might serve as a foundation for the tiers 
of seats. At Athens, as we have seen, the rising ground at 
the foot of the Acropolis was utilized for this purpose, and 
supported the central part of the building. It was only at the 
two wings, on the east and west, that artificial substructures 
were necessary, in order to bring the back seats up to the 
proper height. The walls by which the auditorium was bounded 
on the outside have been preserved to a certain extent, and 
suffice to mark clearly the original shape of the building. On 
the western side of the theatre, from @ to 5, where a strong 
support was required for the embankment, a device was adopted 
which is still commonly employed at the present day. Ifa 
single wall had been erected, it must have been of enormous 
width. As a substitute two narrow walls were built in parallel 
lines, with cross-walls at intervals, and the intervening space 
was filled up with earth. Thus the same result was obtained | 
at a less expense. Along the north-western curve of the 
theatre, between 5 and ¢, a single wall proved sufficient, owing 
to the diminishing size of the embankment. At the point ¢ the 
rock of the Acropolis abutted upon the theatre, and was hollowed 
out into a regular curve. This is without doubt the portion 
of the theatre referred to by the ancients as Katatome, or ‘the 
Cutting*®.’ In the rock at this place is a natural grotto enlarged 


1 The plan is copied from that given vensnkds rq mpdrepov érer xopryav mac, 
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by artificial means, and 34 ft. long by 20 ft. broad. Here 
Thrasyllus erected an elaborate monument to commemorate 
his victory with a chorus of men in 319 B.c. In front of 
the grotto stood three columns supporting an entablature, 
and surmounted by a statue of Dionysus. On the architrave 
was an inscription recording the victory of Thrasyllus. Inside 
the grotto were statues of Apollo and Artemis, destroying the 
children of Niobe. In modern times the grotto has been con- 
verted into a chapel of Our Lady. The columns and entablature 
were in excellent preservation when Stuart visited Athens, 
but they were shattered by a mine during the Greek revolution. 
Above the grotto are two columns, which were erected to com- 
memorate victories with dithyrambic choruses. On the capitals 
can still be seen the holes made to receive the legs of the 
tripods’. After the Katatome the eastern boundary wall, 
from f to g, is very peculiar in shape. But the reason of 
the irregularity has not yet been explained, owing to the 
scantiness of the remains in this part of the theatre. The 
two wings of the auditorium are terminated on the south by 
the walls marked a-a and g-g. These walls are of unequal 
length, the eastern wall being about 111 ft., the western only 
88 ft. They are not in the same straight line, but if continued 
inwards would meet in an obtuse angle in the orchestra. This 
arrangement was the one generally adopted by the Greeks. 

The above description, together with the plan, will give 
a fair idea of the general outline of the auditorium. It will 
readily be seen that the Athenian theatre had none of that 
symmetry and harmonious beauty of design which is con- 
spicuous in so many of the later Greek theatres. Its shape 
was far from regular. -If we compare it with the theatre of 
Epidaurus (Fig. 6), which was built at the end of the fourth 
century, we shall perceive at once the great inferiority of the 
Athenian theatre in point of grace and symmetry of outlirte. 


1 Paus. i. 21. 5; Corp. Ins. Att. ii. see Harrison and Verrall, Mythology 
1247; Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
of Athens, ii. 8. For a detailed de- p. 266 foll. 
scription of the Thrasyllus monument 
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In most Greek theatres the auditorium was of the same width 
from one end to the other, and was shaped in a symmetrical 
curve. In the theatre at Athens the two wings of the auditorium 
are narrowed so considerably towards the south as to be less 
than half the depth of the central part. The outside boundary 
does not run in a regular curve, but is very much flattened 
where it encounters the rock of the Acropolis, and terminates 
in a straight line at each of the southern corners. But the 
strangest point of all is that the eastern wing, at its termination, 
is several yards wider than the western wing—an arrangement 
utterly destructive of symmetry of design. The theatre at 
Athens was built for use rather than for show. It was not, 
like the theatre at Epidaurus, designed on one harmonious 
plan. Its shape was determined by the conformation of the 
ground and by the situation of the adjoining rocks. Hence 
the irregularity of its outline. Although therefore it is the 
most interesting of Greek theatres on account of its historical 
associations, in point of mere beauty it cannot take the highest 
rank. 

We now come to the interior of the auditorium. The boundary 
between the auditorium and the orchestra is denoted by the 
dark line in the plan. It will be observed that in the theatre 
‘ of Dionysus the inside boundary of the auditorium consists of a 
semicircle with the two ends prolonged in parallel straight lines. 
This was not the plan usually followed in Greek theatres. In most 
of the later theatres the two ends of the semicircle were prolonged 
in the same curve as before, so that the inside boundary of the 
auditorium formed about two-thirds of a regular circle. The 
effect of this arrangement was that the spectators sitting at the 
extremities of the two wings faced towards the centre of the 
orchestra, and away from the stage. Nor is this surprising. It 
was previously pointed out that in Greek theatres, where the 
choral and musical contests greatly outnumbered the dramatic, 
the orchestra was always the most important part of the whole 
building. But the arrangement adopted at Athens, of prolonging 
the two ends of the semicircle in a straight line, had the advantage 
of giving the spectators in the ~"ings a much better view of the 
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stage. The same plan was also adopted in the theatre of 


‘the Peiraeeus, and in the theatres of Assos, Acrae, and 


Termessos. At Epidaurus and Magnesia a third plan was 
pursued, differing from both the above. The two ends of 
the semicircle were prolonged, not in a straight line, nor yet 
in the same curve as before, but from a new centre, and with 
a longer radius, so that while they converged to a certain 
extent, they did not converge so much as in the ordinary Greek 
theatres. This arrangement, which may be regarded as a com- 
promise between the other two, is perhaps the most beautiful of 
them all. It is apparently recommended by Vitruvius, though 
the passage in which he refers to it is extremely ambiguous, 
and has been interpreted in various other ways’. 

The interior of the auditorium consisted of a series of stone 
seats rising tier above tier in a gentle slope from the boundary 
of the orchestra to the outside extremities of the building. 
Immediately under the cliff of the Acropolis the seats were 
carved out of the living rock. With this exception they were 
made of Peiraic limestone. In some of the upper portions of 
the theatre they were fixed upon conglomerate foundations. 
But in most parts they were placed directly upon the bare 
earth, and were therefore easily capable of being removed. 
For this reason the greater number of them have disappeared, 
having been taken away during the Middle Ages for building 
purposes. All that remain are from twenty to thirty rows in 
the bottom of the theatre, and portions of a few rows at the 
top. From these, however, it is possible to obtain a clear 
conception of the style and arrangement of the auditorium. 
In order to make the following description more intelligible, an 
illustration is here inserted, consisting of a restoration of the 
extremity of the eastern wing (Fig. 4). In this illustration a is 
the orchestra, 6 the eastern entrance into the orchestra, ¢ the 
southern boundary wall of the east wing of the auditorium *. 

To proceed with the description of the seats. The lowest 


1 See Griech. Theater, p. 169 foll.; 4 The illustration is copied, with 
Capps, Vitruvius and the Greek Stage, a few alterations, from Zeitschrift fiir 
p. 18 foll. bildende Kunst, xiii. p. 197. 
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step of the auditorium rose about ten inches above the level of 
the orchestra, and then sloped gently upward towards the front 
row of seats, where it reached a height of fourteen inches. It 
was built of large slabs of stone, and formed a sort of passage 
between the orchestra and the seats. The curve of the seats 
did not coincide exactly. with the curve of the orchestra, but 
was drawn from a centre rather more to the south, and receded 
slightly on the two wings. As a consequence the passage was 
wider at the sides than in the centre, the width at the sides 
being about eight feet, the width at the centre only four. The 











Fic. 4. 


same variety of curve is found in the theatre at the Peiraeeus ; 
and Dérpfeld supposes that it was adopted in order to give 
more room at the entrances of the passage, where the press 
of people would be the greatest’. The first row of seats was 
far superior to the others, and consisted of marble thrones 
with backs to them. Each throne was about 25 inches wide 
and 23 inches deep. In the centre was the throne of the priest 
of Dionysus, slightly larger than the others, and elaborately 
and beautifully carved. This throne, unlike the rest, was pro- 
vided with a canopy resting on wooden posts, the holes for 
which are still visible. Many of the thrones, including that 
of the chief priest, had receptacles in front of them in which 
footstools might be placed. The thrones were originally sixty- 
1 Griech. Theater, p. 51. 
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seven in number, but only sixty of them are now preserved. 
Fourteen of these were no longer standing in their proper 
position at the time of the first excavations. Some of them 
had been designedly removed in Roman times, when certain 
alterations were made in the front row; others had been 
accidentally displaced. Most of them have now been restored 
to their original site. That the thrones belong to the fourth 
century, and were erected in the time of Lycurgus, appears 
to be proved by the excellence of the workmanship. Each 
of them has an inscription in the front, recording the title of 
the priest or official for whom the seat was reserved. These in- 
scriptions are all of the Hellenistic or Roman period ; but behind 
them are faint traces of older inscriptions, which may possibly 
go back to the fourth century. The practice of erecting superior 
seats in the first row for people of distinction was a common 
- one in Greek theatres. At Megalopolis, for example, the front 
bench was provided with a back, though it was not divided 


. into separate seats, as at Athens. In the theatre of Epidaurus 


there were three rows of superior workmanship, one at the 
bottom of the auditorium, and two others half way up the slope, 
one on each side of the longitudinal passage. But the most 
peculiar arrangement was that adopted at Oropus and Priene. — 
At Oropus five magnificent thrones were placed inside the ring 
of the orchestra itself, and well in front of the lowest tier of 
seats, each throne standing a few yards distant from the other. 
At Priene a long stone bench with a back was erected in the 
same position, and in this bench five thrones were inserted 
at regular intervals’. 

Immediately behind the line of thrones there was a vacant 
space about 33 inches wide. Then came what appears to be 
a small step. But Dérpfeld has shown that this step is 
merely the back part of an ordinary seat, of which the front 
portion has been removed. In the original theatre there was 
a regular tier of seats following closely on the thrones. But 
in later times the front half of this tier was taken away. 


1 Gardner and Loring, Excavations pp. 101, 121; Schrader, Berl. Phil. 
at Megalopolis, p. 74; Griech. Theater, | Wochenschrift, April 16, 1898, p. 508. 
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The object of the change, as Dérpfeld thinks, was to open 
out a wide space for the reception of a row of wooden thrones, 
which might serve as a supplement to the marble ones’. 
After the step which we have just described began the first 
of the ordinary tiers of seats, which were continued in exactly 
the same style from this point up to the top of the building. 
The shape of the seats is very much the same as in other 
Greek theatres. Their dimensions are as follows. Each seat 
was 13 inches high, and was hollowed out slightly in front, 
so that the person sitting on it might have more freedom 
for his legs. The surface of the seat was 33 inches across, 
and was divided into three distinct portions. The first part 
was for sitting upon, and was 13 inches deep. The second 
part was 2 inches lower, and was intended to receive the feet 
of the persons upon the seat above. It was 16 inches across. 
The third part was merely a narrow edge, of the same level 
as the first part, and 4 inches deep. The height of the tiers, 
as we have seen, was 13 inches. If we add to this the 2 inches 
of the depression in front, it raises the height of the actual 
seat to 15 inches. A seat of this kind would be rather low 
for a man of average size. But it was the practice of the 
Greek spectator to provide himself with a cushion, which 
would raise the surface to a more comfortable level. The 
structure of the tiers in the manner described appears to “ 
have been due to a desire for economy in the use of space.~’ 
In a Greek.-theatre, where an immense number of people had 

to be accommodated with seats in tolerable proximity to the 

orchestra and stage, it was necessary to place them as close 

together as possible. If the surface of each tier had been 

perfectly flat from front to back, the distance between the 

successive tiers must have been considerably increased, in 

order to obtain a height of 15}inches. The depression in the ~ 
tiers provided the requisite height, while allowing a much 

smaller interval. Along the front of the rows of seats were 

two sets of vertical lines engraved in the stone. The lines 

in the first set were 13 inches apart; the lines in the second, 

1 Griech. Theater, p. 44. 
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which are rather fainter, were at intervals of 16 inches. 
Probably the second series of lines was intended to mark off 
the separate seats. In the first series the intervals are too 
narrow for this purpose, and can only have served as general 
measures of distance. 

For the purpose of giving access to the different parts of 
the auditorium a series of passages ran in divergent lines, 
like the spokes of a wheel, from the orchestra up to the 
outside boundary. The passages were fourteen in number, 
and the two upon the extreme south at each side adjoined 
immediately upon the boundary walls. In theatres of large 
size, such as those of Epidaurus and Aspendos, it was usual 
to insert extra passages in the upper part of the auditorium. 
The manner in which they were arranged will be seen by 
looking at the plan of the Epidaurus theatre (Fig. 6). At 
Athens the upper portion of the building has so entirely 
disappeared that it is impossible to say whether it ever con- 
tained additional passages of this kind. But the great size 
of the theatre makes it probable that such was the case. 
These vertical passages were always very narrow, in order 
to save room. At Athens they were only about 27 inches in 
width, the result being that not more than one person could 
ascend at a time. The arrangement of the steps along the 
passages in the Athenian theatre was altogether exceptional, 
and is only paralleled at the Peiraeeus. In all other Greek 
theatres each tier of seats had two steps corresponding to it 
in the vertical passages. But at Athens, and also at the 
Peiraeeus, there was only one step for each tier of seats. 
As the seats were 13 inches high, while the steps were only 8}, 
it was necessary to make up the difference by building the 
steps with a sloping surface. The surface was furrowed over, 
to make the ascent more easy. The fourteen passages divided 
the auditorium into thirteen blocks. Such blocks were called 
‘cunei’ or ‘wedges’ in Latin, because of their shape. In 
Greek they were called ‘kerkides,’ from their resemblance to 
the ‘kerkis,’ a tapering rod used in weaving’. The front row 

* Pollux, iv. 123. 
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in each ‘kerkis’ contained five marble thrones, with the 
exception of the two ‘kerkides’ on the extreme south of each 
wing, which contained six thrones each; so that the total 
number of marble thrones was sixty-seven. 

In addition to the vertical passages all Greek theatres of 
any size were also intersected by one or two longitudinal 
passages, called ‘praecinctiones’ in Latin. These passages 
divided the auditorium into sections, called ‘belts’ or ‘girdles’ 
in Greek technical terminology’. A passage of this kind may 
still be traced in the upper part of the theatre of Dionysus. 
Its course is determined by the foundations at d, by certain 
excavations in the rock at e, and by the two entrances at 
band f The great width of the passage—about 15 feet—is 
explained by the fact that it was also intended to serve as 
a road. From ancient times there had been a road at the 
foot of the Acropolis, running from east to west. Traces of 
this old road have been discovered during the excavations 
of 1889, and lie about 26 feet below the level of the present 
auditorium. When its course was intercepted by the erection 
of the theatre, this passage was constructed on a larger scale 
than usual, to serve as a substitute. On ordinary occasions, 
when the theatre was empty, it would be used as a public 
highway’. That it formed a conspicuous object in the midst 
of the auditorium is shown by a coin in the British Museum 
(Fig. 5), which contains on one side a rude representation 
of the theatre at Athens*. On this coin, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the design, the passage stands out very prominently. 
Whether there was a second longitudinal passage in the 
Athenian theatre is uncertain. But the space to the north 
of the existing passage is so small when compared with the 
space to the south of it, that it seems reasonable to infer that 
there was another passage lower down, dividing the under part 
of the auditorium into two sections. It was the fashion in 

1 Sampara, Corp. Ins. Gr. 4283; inscription for 250 B.c. See Bull. Corr. 
(a@vat, Malal. p.222. Thelongitudinal Hell., 1894, p. 162 foll. 
passages are called &d80¢ in the Delian 1 Griech. Theater, p. 41. 


inscription for 269 B.c. The upper belt 3 The copy is taken from Wieseler’s 
of seats is called ém@éarpoy in the Nenkmaler des Biihnenwesens, i. 1. 
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Roman theatres to erect a portico along the top of the 
auditorium, following the line of the uppermost tier of seats’. 
But there are no traces of such a portico in the theatre at 
Athens, or in any other theatre of purely Greek origin. 

The following facts and measurements will give some idea 
of the size and capacity of the Athenian theatre. The distance 
between the inside corners of the auditorium was 72 feet. The 
distance between the outside corners was 288 feet. In the 
centre of the auditorium, from north to south, it is calculated 
that there must have been 78 tiers of seats. Of course on each 
of the two wings the number of tiers would be considerably less 





FIG. 5. 


than half that amount. The arrangements throughout were 
designed with the view of bringing together the largest possible 
number of people within the smallest possible compass. The 
vertical passages were little over two feet in width. The seats 
were constructed in such a manner that the spectators could 
be packed tightly together, without any space being wasted. 
As the theatre was in the open air the close crowding of the 
audience was no doubt much less intolerable than it would have 
been in a covered building. At the same time the situation of 
the spectator cannot have been a very comfortable one. He 
had to remain cramped up in one position, with no back to 
lean against, and with very little opportunity of moving his 
limbs, That the Athenians were willing to put up with such 
1 Vitruv. v. 6. 4. 
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inconveniences for several days in succession is a proof of 
their enthusiastic devotion to music and the drama. The total 
number of people who could be accommodated in the theatre 
at Athens is shown by recent calculations to have been about 
17,000'. The theatres at Epidaurus and Megalopolis held 
nearly the same number”, Plato, referring to the wooden 
theatre of his own time, speaks of ‘more than thirty thousand 
spectators*.’ But this must have been an exaggeration. The 
old theatre of the fifth century is not likely to have been larger 
and more capacious than the theatre of Lycurgus. 

The auditorium, unlike the rest of the building, was subjected 
to very little alteration in later times. The parts of it which are 
still preserved remain in much the same state as in the age 
of Lycurgus. The various successive changes in the style of 
the dramatic performances, while they led to corresponding 
changes in the orchestra and the stage-buildings, had naturally 
no effect upon the structure of the auditorium. A few inno- 
vations were introduced in the Roman period, mostly for the 
purpose of increasing the comfort of the more distinguished | 
spectators. We have seen that in the old theatre the only persorY 
provided with a canopy was the priest of Dionysus. The same 
luxury was now extended to all the people in the front benches: 
An awning was erected on wooden posts to protect them from 
the sun. Three lines of holes for the reception of the posts 
may still be traced in the stone-work, one in front of the 
thrones, one behind, and one in the second row of ordinary 
seats. It seems that about this date there was an increase in 
the number of people for whom seats of honour were required. 
The front row of the ordinary benches was removed, in the 


(Gardner), or 18,700 (Schultz); Epi- 
daurus about 17,000 (Gardner). These 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 45. Dorpfeld 
obtains this result by allowing for 


each person a space of 16 inches—the 
distance between the vertical lines al- 
ready mentioned (p. 126). Sixteen inches 
would be very narrow for the purpose. 
If 19 inches is allowed, he calculates 
that the theatre would have held about 
14,000 people. 


3 Megalopolis held about 17,000 


calculations however should be slightly 
reduced, as they are based on an allow- 
ance of only 13 inches for each person 
(see above, p. 125), which is certainly 
toosmall. See Excavations at Megalo- 
polis, p. 69. 

$ Plat. Symp. 175 E. 
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way already described, to supply the necessary space. Single 
marble thrones were also set up here and there in the rows 
further back. Another change, which involved some disfigure- 
ment of the building, was made about the same time. A large 
stone basis, approached by steps, was erected in front of the. 
sixth vertical passage, thus closing the approach to that passage, 
and also necessitating the removal of four of the marble thrones, 
which were placed elsewhere. The basis was probably intended 
as a sort of royal box, and held a special throne reserved for 
people of imperial rank. A similar basis was also erected, 
probably for the same purpose, behind the seat of the priest 
of Dionysus. 


§ 5. Zhe Orchestra. 


After the auditorium the next great division of the theatre is 
the orchestra. This was the name given to the flat surface 
enclosed between. the stage-buildings and the inside boundary 
of the auditorium. It was called the orchestra, or ‘dancing- 
place,’ because in Greek theatres it was reserved for the 
performances of the chorus’. In later times it was also called 
the Sigma, because its shape resembled the semicircular figure 
which was adopted in the fourth century as the symbol of the 
letter sigma®. In one place the word ‘konistra’ is employed 
to denote the orchestra*. Konistra means properly the arena 
of a wrestling-school. It would hardly be applicable as a term 
for the early Greek orchestras, which were used for music and 
dancing, but not for gymnastic contests. Probably therefore 
this meaning of the word was of late origin, and first arose 
in the Roman period, when Greek theatres occasionally became 
the scene of gladiatorial contests. Among the Romans the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators, and the performances 
of singers and dancers took place upon the stage. Hence the 
later Greek commentators and grammarians often used the word 


' Phot. v. dpxyforpa. . . Tov Oedrpou $ Suidas v. oxnvy .. . % Koviorpa, 
7d Karo HyuuKvedoy, ov Kai of xopol y5ov rouvréat: 7d Kdtw aos Tod Oedrpov. 
kal @pxodvTo. The same scholium is repeated in Schol. 


* Bekk. Anecd. p. 270. 21 4 dpyforpa Gregor. Nazianz. laud. patr. 356 B. 
} vow oiypa Aeyouévn. Ibid. p. 286. 16. 
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‘orchestra’ improperly to denote the stage, which in Roman 
theatres had now become the actual dancing-place. This later 
signification of the term has given rise to much confusion. 
When a Greek scholiast speaks of the orchestra, it is necessary 
to look carefully to the context, to see whether he means the 
stage, or the orchestra in its proper sense ’. 

The orchestra in the Athenian theatre is mostly of very late 
date, and contains but few traces of the original structure. 
Our knowledge of the early Greek orchestra has to be derived 
from other sources. Before proceeding to discuss this part of 
the subject, it will be convenient in the first place to give a brief 
description of the existing remains in the theatre at Athens. 
The only portion of the old orchestra of Lycurgus which has 
been preserved is the gutter. This gutter, which was intended 
to drain off the water from the tiers of seats, ran immediately 
inside the border-line of the auditorium. It was made of 
limestone, and was about a yard in width. At the western 
corner it was 31 inches deep, but increased in depth all the 
way round to the eastern corner, where the depth was 43 
inches. Here it made a sudden drop of about a yard, and 
then ran off in a south-easterly direction underneath the stage- 
buildings. It had no covering, except opposite the vertical 
passages, where it was bridged over with slabs of limestone. 
Apart from this gutter the greater part of the present orchestra 
belongs to the time of Nero. At this date considerable changes 
were made. The stage was probably pushed forward as far 
as the two corners of the auditorium. The orchestra, having 
been thus largely reduced in size, was covered over with the 
marble pavement which still remains. This pavement consists 
for the most part of rectangular slabs, placed in lines parallel 
to the stage. But in the centre there is a large rhombus-shaped 
figure, bordered with two strips, and paved with small slabs 
also of a rhombus shape. In the middle of the figure is a block 

1 E.g. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 505 dv Adyov morotvrat. Here dpxnorpa 
(of the chorus) éorao: pey yap xara  obviously=Aoyeiov. Cp. Suidas v. 
oToixov of npds THY OpxhaTrpay admoBAé-  oxnvh; Isidor. Origg. xviii. 44 ‘orchestra 


movres’ ray 8 mapaBwow, épeffs autem pulpitum erat scaenae.’ 
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containing a small circular depression, which was probably 
intended to receive an altar of Dionysus. At the time when 
the pavement was constructed, the gutter was also covered over 
entirely with slabs of marble, with rosette-shaped openirgs at 
intervals. Some of these openings have been preserved, and 
are indicated in the plan. At the same time a marble balus- 
trade was erected in front of the first step of the auditorium. 
It is marked by the dark line in the plan. Most of it is still 
standing, and consists of marble slabs bound together by iron 
clamps, and 43 inches high. The purpose of the balustrade 
must have been to serve as a protection to the spectators in 
the front rows, when the orchestra was given up to gladiatorial 
combats or similar exhibitions. After these innovations of the 
Neronian period the orchestra seems to have been untouched 
until about the end of the third century a.p., when Phaedrus 
erected his new stage. It was then made water-tight, for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in it. The gutter was filled 
up, and the rosette-shaped openings closed. Traces of the pipes 
used for letting on and letting off the water for the sea-fight 
have been discovered in various parts of the building. 

In the course of recent excavations underneath the orchestra 
two discoveries have been made. It appears that at some 
unknown period certain tunnels of irregular shape, and too 
small to serve as passages, were bored through the rock, but 
filled up again as soon as made. Also, just in front of the 
Roman stage, the rock was cut away in a Straight line, and the 
cutting was continued as far as the stage-buildings, the interval 
being filled up with earth. The purpose of both these works is 
quite uncertain 1. 

It will be seen, from the above description, that the remains of 
the Athenian theatre throw very little light upon the character 
of the ancient orchestra. Fortunately, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, a large number of other theatres have been exca- 
vated, which suffered less from reconstruction, and in which 
the orchestras have been left more or less in their original con- 
dition. The finest and best preserved of these is the theatre 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 57, 58. 
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of Epidaurus, which was built at the end of the fourth century '. 
It is described by Pausanias as the most beautiful theatre in 
the world*. A plan of the building (Fig. 6) is here inserted, 
together with a view taken from the north-east (Fig. 7)*. The 
evidence derived from this and other theatres will enable us 
to clear up many questions in connexion with the orchestra, to 
which the Athenian theatre supplies no answer. 
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In the early Greek theatres, as already pointed out, the 
orchestra was the most important part. The stage-buildings ~ 
were a mere appendage. The seats of the spectators were so 
arranged, that while every one had an excellent view of the 


* For the date see Griech. Theater, 
p. 129 ff.; Christ, Sitzungs. bayer. 
Akad. der Wissen. 1894, p. 30 ff.; 
Lechat, Epidaure, p. 106. 
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* The view is copied from a photo- 
graph taken by Prof. Ernest Gardner, 
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plan is from Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, 
iii, p. 1735. 
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orchestra, the view of the stage was in many cases a very 
poor one. When the Romans gave up the orchestra to the 
spectators, and transferred all the performances to the stage, 
they made various alterations in the arrangement and pro- 
portions of the theatre. They largely diminished the size of 
the orchestra, by bringing the stage several yards forward ; and 
at the same time they cut off considerable portions from the two 
ends of the auditorium. In this way they were enabled to make 
the stage much deeper, so as to accommodate a larger number 
of performers. By shortening the wings of the auditorium 
they abolished those seats which looked away from the stage.. 
Vitruvius gives some interesting directions for determining the 
proper proportions of a Greek and Roman theatre’. According 
to his figures the orchestra in a Roman theatre constituted 
an exact semicircle. The front line of the stage coincided 
precisely with the diameter of the orchestra. In a Greek 
theatre the stage was placed much further back. The distance 
between the central point of the front line of the stage and the 
central point in the opposite circumference of the orchestra was 
six-sevenths of the diameter of the orchestra. In a Greek 
theatre therefore, according to this statement, if the circum- 
ference of the orchestra was prolonged so as to form a complete 
circle, it would be found that the front line of the stage only 
intersected a-very small portion of that circle. None of the 
existing theatres coincide exactly with the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius. Sometimes the stage stands further back than he 
directs, as at the Peiraeeus. Sometimes it reaches further 
forward, as at Megalopolis. But in most cases the deviation is 
very slight, and his description, taken as a general statement, 
may be regarded as approximately true. The fact is instructive. 
The largeness of the space allotted to the orchestra by the 
arrangement above described enables us to realise very clearly 
the subordinate position of the stage in Greek theatres. 

Vitruvius in the above account uses the word ‘orchestra’ in 
its ordinary sense, to denote the whole space included within 
the border-line of the auditorium. But we may limit the mean- 

1 Vitruv. v. 6 and 7. 
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ing of the word, and confine it to the actual dancing-place, 
excluding the gutter which usually ran inside the auditorium. 
If this is done, it will be found that in many Greek theatres 
the circumference of the orchestra, when prolonged, forms 
a complete circle, without touching the stage. The theatre of 
Epidaurus (Fig. 6) offers a good example’. The dancing-place__ 
is here surrounded with a circular kerbstone, fifteen inches 
wide, which only reaches within a yard of the stage-buildings. 
It has been contended that all Greek theatres were constructed 
on this principle; that the stage was pushed back sufficiently 
far to allow the orchestra, in its narrower sense, to form a 
complete circle. The line of the orchestra might be marked 
out in stone, or it might not; but there was always room for 
it®, This however is an exaggeration. There are many Greek 
theatres, such as those of Delos, Assos, and Sicyon, in which 
the circle of the actual dancing-place could not be completed 
without encroaching upon the stage *. At Megalopolis (Fig. 11), 
if such a circle was completed, about a third of it would be 
intersected. Here the orchestra was unusually large, and the 
stage was therefore brought further forward, in order to be 
within tolerable proximity to the auditorium. These examples 
show that the Greeks had no pedantic feeling on the subject 
of the orchestra circle. No doubt in ancient times, before the 
development of the drama, their orchestras formed complete 
circles ; and possibly they were enclosed all round with a kerb- 
stone. The old orchestra at Athens seems to have been 
so encircled. But when regular theatres with stage-buildings 
began to be erected, the architects appear to have discarded 
the stone border, and with it the imaginary circle, and to 
have contented themselves with allowing a sufficient space for 
the chorus, according to the requirements of each particular 
theatre. In many cases, as it happened, they left room enough 
for a full circle. At Epidaurus such a circle was actually 


1 Other examples are found at Athens, ? Griech. Theater, p. 175. 
the Peiraeeus, and Eretria. See Fig. 3, 3 See the plans in Griech. Theater, 
and the plans in Griech. Theater, pp. 117, 144, 149. 
pp. 98 and 112. 
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marked out in stone. But this is the only known example; and 
there are several theatres in which the stage was so placed as 
to make a complete circle impossible. 

At Athens, as we have seen, there was an interval of 
several feet between the front row of benches and the circuit 
of the orchestra. The interval was filled by a broad sloping 
step, which served as a passage to the auditorium. A similar 
passage is found at the Peiraeeus. But in most Greek theatres 
there was no passage of this kind, and the line of seats bordered 
immediately on the orchestra and the gutter by which it was 
encircled. The gutter was a regular feature in Greek orchestras, 
and was constructed in various styles. The Athenian type, 
with its broad and deep channel, and bridges at intervals, 
seems to have been exceptional and antique, and is not found 
elsewhere except at Sicyon and the Peiraeeus. In some places, 
such as Megalopolis, the gutter was much narrower, so as to 
need no bridges. At Epidaurus and Eretria, on the other hand, 
it was very broad and very shallow, and might be used as a pas- 
sage to the auditorium in dry weather. The gutter at Epidaurus 
is no less than seven feet across, and only eight inches deep. 
The surface of the orchestra was in most cases, as at Athens, 
a few inches below the level of the front row of seats. It used 
often to be asserted that the surface was boarded over with 
planks. But this is an error, due to the fact that the Greek 
grammarians often use the word ‘orchestra’ to denote the 
stage’, The evidence of the theatres lately excavated shows 
that in almost every case the Greek orchestra consisted simply 
of earth beaten down hard and flat. It is true that the orchestra 
at Eretria was paved with slabs of limestone, and that at Delos, 
which lay on the rock, was covered with a ‘coating ’ of some kind 
or another’. But in all other instances, as far as we know, the 
surface was merely of earth. Marble pavements are never found 
in Greek theatres, except when they had been built or recon- 

' Suidas v. oxnyvyn ... pera tiv clearly =Aoyetoy, 
oxnviv eb0is wal Td mapacKhua } 2 Griech. Theater, p. 116. Bulletin 
dpxnorpa, airn 3& éorw 5b réwos 6 ée de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 163 tiv dpxh- 
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structed in the Roman fashion. Lines were sometimes marked 
on the floor of the orchestra, to assist the chorus in their 
evolutions’. Similar lines are used on the modern stage when 
complicated ballets are produced. Aristotle mentions cases of 
orchestras being strewed with chaff, and remarks that when 
this was done the choruses were not heard so well. But it 
is uncertain to what theatres or to what occasions he is 
referring *. 


In every Greek orchestra there was an altar of Dionysus. “ 


The fact is proved by the express testimony of ancient writers, 
and also by the circumstance that the dramatic performances 
were preceded by a sacrifice*. However, there is only one 
theatre, that of Priene, in which any remains of an altar have 
been discovered. In this theatre, which was excavated for the 
first time a year or two ago, the altar is still found standing 
in its original position. It is placed just in front of the first 
row of seats, and exactly opposite the centre of the stage‘. 
Whether this was the usual position of the altar in a Greek 
theatre seems doubtful. In the earliest period, when the drama 
was still a purely lyrical performance, the altar stood in the 
centre of the orchestra, and the chorus danced round about 
it. The evidence supplied by the remains at Athens and 
Epidaurus rather favours the view that in these theatres it still 
occupied the same position. In the middle of the theatre at 
Epidaurus there is a round stone, 28 inches in diameter, 
let into the ground, so as to be on the same level with the 
surrounding surface. Inthe middle of the stone is a circular hole. 
A similar hole, as we have seen, is found in the later Athenian 
orchestra. The only plausible explanation of these holes is 
that they were intended for the reception of small stone altars. 
It is probable therefore that the practice varied in regard to 
the situation of the altar. In some theatres, such as those of 


? Hesych. v. ypappal. 
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Athens and Epidaurus, it may have been placed in the middle 
of the orchestra, after the ancient fashion. In others, such 
as that of Priene, it may have been drawn further back towards 
the auditorium, so as to leave a clear space for the evolutions 
of the chorus. The altar of the theatre was called the Thymele, 
because of the sacrifices offered upon it. It is called by this 
name ina fragment of Pratinas'. In later times the use of the 
word was extended, so as to denote, not only the altar, but 
also the space round about it ; and ‘thymele’ became a regular 
name for an orchestra’, Later still, when the Romans sub- 
stituted the stage for the orchestra, the word ‘thymele,’ having 
become identical in meaning with the word ‘orchestra,’ was 
employed in similar fashion to signify the ‘stage °,’ 

In one or two Greek theatres subterranean passages have 
been discovered, leading from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra. These passages are generally rather more 
than six feet in height, and from two to three feet wide. There 
is one in the theatre of Eretria, with a flight of steps leading 
down to it at each end*. Another has been found at Magnesia ; 
but as only a small portion of it still remains, it is impossible 
to say where it began and where it ended, or whether it had 
any exit into the orchestra’. The passage at Sicyon is rather 
peculiar. A small drain runs underground from the auditorium 
to the centre of the orchestra, where it falls into a square tank. 
From the tank onwards there is a regular vaulted passage, 
which is continued as far as the back of the stage-buildings, 
and finally ends in a tunnel in the rock. Where it passes 
under the stage, a flight of steps leads down to it ; but no traces 
of an entrance from the orchestra can be detected*® These 
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three passages, when first discovered, were thought to have 
some connexion with the dramatic performances; and it was 
supposed that they might be used to enable ghosts to appear 
suddenly in the middle of the orchestra. But this theory seems 
to be untenable, for the following reasons. In the first place, 
no traces of such passages have been found at Athens, and 
Epidaurus, and other theatres where excavations have been 
carried on. But if they had been a regular contrivance in 
dramatic exhibitions, it is impossible to suppose that the 
Athenians would not have made use of them. Secondly, the 
passage at Sicyon not only reaches as far as the stage, but 
also runs right on to the back of the stage-buildings, where it 
would have been of no use for the purpose suggested. Thirdly, 
there is no decisive evidence that the passages at Sicyon and 
Magnesia opened out into the orchestra. Fourthly, similar 
passages of Roman workmanship have been discovered at 
Tralles and at Magnesia, the passage in the latter place having 
been substituted for the previous Greek one. But these Roman 
passages had no exit into the orchestra, as the remains clearly 
show. After running from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra, they branched off to right and left like the 
letter T, and then stopped'. The fact then that the Romans 
built tunnels of this kind, which had no connexion with per- | 
formances in the orchestra, is a strong reason for assuming 
that the Greeks might do the same. What the purpose of the 
tunnels was, whether Greek or Roman, has not yet been 
explained, and remains very mysterious. 

In all Greek theatres the front of the stage-buildings was 
separated from the wings of the auditorium by a vacant space 
several feet in width. Two open passages, one on the right y 
and one on the left, led into the orchestra. The passages “ 
were closed on the outside by large gates, and these gates 
formed the only architectural connexion between the auditorium 
and the stage-buildings%» In some theatres, such as those 


1 Athen. Mittheil, 1893, p. 407; found at Sicyon, Delos, and Pergamon. 
Griech. Theater, p. 157. See the plans in Griech. Theater, pp. 
2 Remains of such gateways are *e he 1 7. 144. TSI. 
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of Epidaurus and Assos, the gates which led into the orchestra 
stood side by side with other gates leading into the stage- 
buildings’. Sufficient remains of the gates at Epidaurus have 
been preserved to admit of a complete restoration of them. 
The present illustration represents the two gates on the 
western side of the theatre. The gate to the right leads 
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into the orchestra; that to the left leads into the stage 
buildings. In the Athenian theatre, owing to the defective 
character of the remains in this part, it is impossible to 
determine whether there were two gates on each side or 
only one. The passages at Athens measured nine feet across 
on the outside. But they grew gradually wider, as one 
approached the orchestra, because of the oblique position of 


" Griech, Theater, pp. 129, 150. 
* The illustration is taken from Hpawrvxa rijs ty "AGhy. dpxaion. trasplas for 1883. 
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the boundary walls of the auditorium. These orchestral 
passages answered a double purpose. In the first place, they 
formed the principal entrance to the theatre for the general 
public. In many theatres they were the only entrances. In 
Athens there were two others at the upper end of the audi- 
torium; but the main approaches in all theatres were those 
between the auditorium and the stage-buildings. The spectators . 
came in by the orchestra, and then ascended the vertical 
passages to their proper seats. In the second place, it was 
_by these passages that the chorus entered the orchestra at 
the commencement of each play. The technical name for 
the passages was ‘parodoi’ or ‘eisodoi’.’ In Roman theatres 
they were of course done away with, as the Roman stage was 
brought much more forward than the Greek, and the two 
ends coalesced with the wings of the auditorium. In place 
of the old open passages the Romans built vaulted entrances 
_underneath the auditorium, and parallel with the stage. Later 
: Greek writers, misled by the analogy of the Roman theatres, 
sometimes apply the terms ‘vault’ and ‘archway’ to the open 
side-entrances of the Greek theatre. But such language is 
Anaccurate *. 


§6. Ruins of the Siage-buildings at Athens. 


The third and last division of the theatre consists of the 
stage-buildings, the ‘skene,’ as they were called. This word 
has a curious history in connexion with the drama. Originally 
it meant the booth or tent in which the single actor of the. 
Thespian period used to change his costume. Then as this 
booth gradually developed into a large and elaborate structure, 
the word ‘skene’ extended its meaning at the same time, and 
came to be the regular term for the stage-buildings of a theatre ’*. 


1 Tdpodo in Schol. Arist. Equit. 149; 2 Vitruv. v. 6. The side-entrances 
Poll. iv. 126 ; etvodo: in Arist. Nub. 326, are called wadis in Poll. iv. 123; dypis 
Av. 296. The word mdéposos was also’ in Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de . 
used to denote the entrances on tothe Comoed. p. 36.) 
stage, e.g. in Plut. Demetr. 905 B; 8 E.g. rijs oxnvijs 7d réyos watadei- 
Poll. iv. 128; Athen. 622 D. yavre .. . els rd Aoyelow THs TKNVIs 
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Later ‘on it began to be applied not only to the whole of the 
buildings, but also to the more important parts of them. It 
was used to denote the stage or platform on which the actors 
performed '; and also the back-scene, with its painted decoration, 
in front of which they stood?. Eventually it was employed 
as a general term for the scene of action, or for the portions 
or scenes into which a play was divided*. These last three 
meanings of the word are still retained in its English derivative. 

The question as to the structure of the stage-buildings in 
a Greek theatre is one of the greatest interest, because of its 
intimate connexion with many disputed points of dramatic 
history. Unfortunately, it is a subject upon which the in- 
formation supplied by the existing ruins is very defective. 
In all the remaining theatres of purely Greek origin little has 
been left of the stage-buildings beyond the mere foundations, 
and it is impossible from such evidence to go very far in the 
process of conjectural reconstruction. Our knowledge of the 
upper part of the building has to be derived mainly from 
casual notices in the old grammarians. In treating this 
question it will be best to follow the same arrangement as 
in the case of the orchestra, and to begin by giving a short ac- 
count of the ruins in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The 
stage-buildings at Athens were very frequently altered and 
reconstructed in the course of their history, and the task of 
distinguishing between the confused remains of the different 
periods has been by no means an easy one. The recent 
investigations of Dérpfeld have for the first time placed the 
matter in a fairly clear light. The results of his discoveries 
are indicated in the plan of the theatre already given. 

The oldest stage-buildings, which were erected soon after 


(Delian inscription, 279 B.c., in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162 foll.). 

1 E. g. Aristot. Poet. c. 24 76 émt rijs 
oKnvis nal Tay brokpir@y pépos. Polyb. 
Xxx. 13 muxtai téocapes dvéBnoay én 
Ti oKnvhy. 

4Plut. Demetr. goo D éAreye viv 
mparoy éwpanéva mopyny mpoepxopevny éx 
TpayKns oxnvas. So} oxnvi } uéon, rds 


érayw oxnvas Kawvds morjoat, ypayas tds 
oxnvas, «.7.A. (Delian inscription, 274 
B.C., in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1.c.). Hence 
oxnvoypagia = scene-painting (Aristot. 
Poet. c. 4). 

3 Arg. Aesch. Pers. wad gorw % pey 
axnv?) Tov Spduaros wept rE Tape Aapelow. 
Bekk. Anecd. iii, p. 1461 els wévre oxyvés 
diarpet 7d Spada. 
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the middle of the fourth century, are marked by cross-shading 
in the plan, and denoted by the letter m. They consisted, as 
will be seen, of a long and narrow rectangular structure. In 
‘the front, towards each end, were two projecting side-wings. 
The length of the building was 152 feet, and its depth, measured 
between the wings, 21 feet. The wings themselves were 
25 feet wide, and projected about 17 feet on the inside. The 
roof of the building was originally supported by a line of 
columns running along the centre, of which some traces still 
remain. At the back of the building there was a low narrow 
wall, running immediately in front ‘of the supporting wall, and 
fitted with square holes at regular intervals. The purpose of 
the wall is very obscure; but Dérpfeld conjectures that the 
upper story was of wood, and not of stone, and that it rested 
on wooden beams which were placed in these holes. As 
regards the appearance of the building in the front nothing 
can be ascertained with certainty. The space between the 
side-wings evidently contained the stage, but no traces of it 
are to be found. It must therefore have been a temporary 
erection of wood. Dérpfeld supposes that the front of the 
two side-wings, and the front of the wall between them, were 
decorated with columns and entablatures about thirteen feet 
high’. But the evidence for this opinion is far from conclusive. 
It is founded on the fact that the stylobates used in the later 
side-wings were not originally designed for that position, but 
had obviously been used somewhere else before. Dérpfeld 
supposes, perhaps correctly, that they stood at first in front 
of the Lycurgean side-wings. But this is no justification for 
assuming that the wall between the wings in the Lycurgean 
building was also decorated in the same way. The stylobate 
used for this part of the later building was a new one, and 
not an old one rearranged; and this fact seems to show that 
there was no such stylobate in the building of Lycurgus. 
Otherwise there would have been just as much reason for 
using it, as for using the two stylobates from the wings. 
On the whole then it is clear that we know very little about 
| 1 Griech. Theater, p. 62 foll. 
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the old stage-building of the fourth century beyond the shape 
of its ground-plan. As to its height, the material used in its 
upper stories, and the manner in which its front was em- 
bellished, there is no certain evidence. 

The history of the stage-buildings during the next two 
hundred years or so is a blank. Nothing can be ascertained 
on this subject from the ruins. The first great alteration of 
which traces remain was carried out in the course of the 
first or second century s.c. A permanent stone proscenium 
was then erected in the space between the wings. It is 
marked o inthe plan. The front of this proscenium consisted 
of a row of columns supporting an entablature. Its height, 
as may be calculated from the traces of the columns, was 
about 13 feet; its depth between g and io feet. It was 
covered on the top with a wooden platform, resting on beams, 
the holes for which are still visible in fragments of the archi- 
trave. In the centre of the front part of the proscenium was 
a door leading out into the orchestra. This door varied in 
width at different periods from 43 to 5% feet, but there is 
nothing to show which was the earlier and which the later 
of the two widths. ‘Traces of a smaller door, to the west of 
the central one, have also been discovered; but there are no 
traces of a door to the east. As this new stage was only 
about ten feet deep, smaller side-wings were required. The 
old wings of the Lycurgean theatre were therefore thrown 
back about 53 feet, thus adding several feet to the width of 
the ‘parodoi.’ Beyond the construction of the stone proscenium 
no further remains of new erections belonging to this period 
have been discovered; but it is probable that the upper part 
of the building was considerably altered at the same time. 

The second great reconstruction of the stage-buildings took 
place in the reign of Nero, after a lapse of perhaps two hundred 
years. The whole of this part of the theatre was then adapted 
to the Roman fashion. An elaborate architectural facade, con- 
sisting of columns and entablatures, was erected at the back of 
the stage, the old Lycurgean wall being used as a foundation. 
A portion of the frieze from this facade is still in existence, 
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and contains the dedication to Nero which has already been 
referred to'. Two of the columns are also preserved in 
part. Behind the columns and frieze a wall was erected, 
according to the Roman custom; and at the same time new 
side-wings were built, slightly diminishing the length of the 
whole structure. The foundations of these erections are marked 
p inthe plan. In Roman theatres, as we have seen, the stage 
projected much further forward than in the Greek. It was also 
reduced in height to five feet, so that the spectators in the 
orchestra might be able to see over the top. A stage of this 
type was doubtless erected in the Athenian theatre at the time 
of these reconstructions, though it has now entirely disappeared. 
But part of it seems to have been used for the existing stage, 
that of Phaedrus, by which it was replaced in the third century 
A.D.* This stage, which is four feet three inches high, is adorned 
in front with a bas-relief. The bas-relief has obviously been 
constructed out of old materials, and has been much cut about, 
and curtailed several inches in height, before being placed in its 
present situation. It seems clear that it was intended originally 
for the Neronian stage, which must therefore have been about 
five feet high. The position of the front-wall in the Neronian 
stage cannot be determined from the ruins, but was probably 
much the same as in the stage of Phaedrus (Ah-Ah). One 
peculiarity of the Neronian reconstruction is the fact that the 
old Greek side-wings, with their rows of columns, were 
allowed to remain. But how they harmonised with the new 
Roman wings and columns it is difficult to conjecture. , 

The last change of which we have any trace or record was that 
effected by Phaedrus about two centuries later. The stage was 
then lowered several inches, and the front-wall erected in its 
present position. Half of it still remains, together with a flight 
of steps leading down from stage to orchestra. Such steps were 
common in Roman theatres, and had no doubt existed previously 
in the Neronian theatre. The bas-relief, which had formerly 
been a continuous one, was cut into sections, and arranged with 
recesses at intervals, the recesses being filled with stone figures. 

| 1 See above, p. 116. 
L 
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One of these—a kneeling Silenus—has been preserved. As to 
the purpose of this reconstruction by Phaedrus there is much 
uncertainty. But Dorpfeld conjectures that it may have been 
due, partly to the ruinous condition of the old Neronian stage, 
partly to a desire to make the orchestra water-tight for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in the manner already 
described’. 
§ 7. The Early Stage-buildings. 


We have now described the various traces of stagé-buildings 
in the Athenian theatre from the time of Lycurgus down to the 
time of Phaedrus. It remains to consider the subject from 
a more general point of view, and to supplement and illustrate 
the previous narrative by evidence derived from other sources. 
The first and most interesting question is the structure of the 
stage-buildings during the great period of the Attic drama from 
Aeschylus to Aristophanes. On this point the existing remains 
throw very little light. Still there are a few general conclusions 
which seem to be fairly well established. [ It is evident, in the 


first place, that the stage-buildings from the fifth down to the 


| 


middle of the fourth century must have been made of wood, and 
not of stone. _ If they had been made of stone, it is difficult to 
believe that they would have left no traces behind them. As 
regards their shape, they probably resembled in general outline | 
the stone structure erected by Lycurgus in the middle of the 
fourth century, and consisted of an oblong building with project- 
ing side-wings. These side-wings were called ‘paraskenia,’ 
because they lay on each side of the ‘skene’ or stage, and are 
actually mentioned by Demosthenes in his speech against 
Meidias as forming a part of the pre-Lycurgean theatre * 


(Meid. § 17) accuses Meidias of ‘najling 
up the paraskenia,’ and so preventing 


1 Griech, Theater, pp. 89-90. 
2 Harpocrat. (v. mapacehvia) quotes 


Theophrastus for the definition of para- 
skenia as places on one side of the stage, 
used for storage purposes. The mapa- 
oxhvia Ta TE énava Kat Ta tnoKdrw 
mentioned along with the oxnvai in the 
Delian inscription of 274 B.c. (Bull. 
Corr, Hell. 1894, p. 162 foll.) were 
doubtless side- wings. | Demosthenes 


his dithyrambic chorus from making its 
appearance. Probably he nailed up the 
doors out of the side-wings into the 
parodoi. The word is also explained 
by the commentators as=(1) the en- 
trances tothe orchestra (Didymus quoted 
by Harpocrat. 1. c.), or (2) the entrances 
to the stage (Phot. and Etym. Mag. 
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But though the stage-buildings of the fifth century were 
constructed of wood only, they must have been firm and 
substantial erections, and at least two stories in height. The 
use of such contrivances as the ‘mechane’ and the ‘theologeion,’ 
by which gods were exhibited high up in air, would require 
buildings of not less than two stories, and of considerable 
solidity. Hence we may also conclude that they were per- 
manent structures, and that they were not put up and taken 
down at each festival. No doubt, in the course of a century and 
a half, they were often renewed, and often changed and modified 
in detail, as experience suggested. During the first years of the 
fifth century, when there was only one actor, they must have been 
much smaller than they afterwards became, when the number of 
the actors shad been raised to three. But after the middle of the 
fifth century, when they had reached their full size, it is unlikely 
that they should have been pulled down and re- -erected more 
often than was rendered necessary by the mere process of 
decay. Whether the stage in these early buildings. was pro- 
tected by a roof or covering, running from one side-wing to the 
other, is uncertain. But a roof of this kind would have been 
a distinct advantage, for the purpose of concealing the crane- 
like mechanism by which the deus ex machina was exhibited. | 
To consider next the character of the early stage. Thestage 
in Greek was called ‘skene,’ for the reason already mentioned’ ; 
and ‘okribas,’ because it consisted originally of a wooden plat- 
form?, It was also called ‘logeion,’ or the ‘speaking-place,’ 
because the actors stood there and carried on the dialogue. It 
was opposed to the orchestra, or dancing-place, in which the 





chorus went through their performances *. 


s.v.; Bekk. Anecd. p. 292; Ulpian on 
Dem. Meid. § 17), or (3) the doors on 
each side of the main door in the back- 
scene (Suidas v. ony). But these 
explanations are probably false infer- 
ences from the passage in Demosthenes, 
or from some other source. 

1 See above, p. 142. 

? Hesych., v. d«piBas’ 10 Aoyeiov ed’ 
ob of rpayyiol Hyavifovro. Plat. Symp. 


L 


Another name for 


194A dvaBaivovros émi tov dxpiBavta 
pera tav tnoxpirav. The stage re- 
ferred to in this latter passage was pro- 
bably in the Odeion. See above, p. 91. 
3 Delian inscription of 279 B.C. els 
To [Aoye toy ris oxnvis; 180 B.C. Ta 
mvaxov tov ént 7d Aoyetov (Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1894, p, 162 foll.). Phryn. p. 
163 (Lob.) od pévrot, vOa pev Kwpedor 
kai rpayyobot dyovilovra, AoyeEtoy épeis. 
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V’ it was the ‘proskenion,’ from its position in front of the ‘skene,’ 


or back-wall'. 


stage-buildings. 


As Ss regards the shape of the early stage, there 


The stage continued to be constructed of 


.wood long after the rest of the building had begun to be made 


of stone. 


As a result, all traces of it have disappeared. But 


certain inferences may be drawn from the structure of the 


Lycurgean stage-buildings. 


If we look at the outline of these 


buildings (z-m), we shall see that the side-wings project about 


seventeen feet. 


But in the reconstruction of the Hellenistic 


period, when a stone stage (0-0) was erected, the wings were 


drawn back about five feet on each side. 


It follows almost 


as a matter of certainty that the wooden stage of the Lycur- 
gean theatre must have been about fifteen feet deep, so as 


to fill up the space between the wings’. 


This conclusion is 


confirmed by the remains of the original stage-buildings at 
Eretria, which are the oldest hitherto found outside Athens, 
and which apparently belong to the same period as those of 


Lycurgus *. 
sions. 


1 Delian inscription of 290 B.C. riy 
oKnviv épyodaBnoact Kal rd mpooxnnoyr ; 
282 B.C. eis 7d mpookhvoy ypayavrt 
nivaxas (Bull. Corr. Hell. l.c.).  In- 
scription on architrave of proscenium at 
Oropus (Griech. Theater, p. 103) dyw- 
voeTnoas TO mpooknMor Kat Tovs mivaxas. 
Polyb. xxx. 13 tovrovs 5¢ ornoas én 
TO mpooxnvioy pera tov yxopov. The 
word mpooxnvov also denoted (1) the 
painted scenery at the back of the 
stage. Cp. Suidas v. mpooxnmoy' rd 
mpd THS oxnvis waparéragpa. Nannio 
the courtesan (fourth century B.C.) 
was called ‘proskenion’ because of 
the deceptive character of her beauty 
(Athen. p. 587 B). A representation 
of Demetrius (third century B.C.) was 
painted é€wi Tov mpocenviov. (2) the 
drop-scene (in late Greek). Cp. Syne- 
sius (about 400 A.D.), Aegypt. 128 C 
el 5€ ris . . . KuvopOadpilaro 8d rod 
mpooknviou, 


There is a long narrow building, 


Here too we find the same outline and dimen- 


with wings projecting 


2 Dorpfeld (p. 69) denies that there 
was ever a wooden stage between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building. He 
thinks the space was originally filled up 
with a wooden proscenium, of the same 
height as the later Hellenistic one of 
stone; and that both these proscenia 
served as backgrounds, and not as stages. 
He argues that if there had been a stage, 
it must have been made of stone. But 
if he is justified in assuming the exist- 
ence of an early wooden proscenium, 
we are surely justified in assuming 
the existence of a stage of the same 
material. 

’ The theatres of Epidaurusand Mege- 
lopolis were formerly assigned to about 
the middle of the fourth century. But 
it now appears to be proved that they 
were not earlier than the end of that 
century. See Dorpfeld, Griech. Theater, 
pp- 129 foll., 140. 
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about seventeen feet on each side’. [Feom this evidence we are 
justified in assuming that the early Greek stage was consider- 
ably deeper than the later one, and was not less than about 
fifteen feet across. As to its height, we have no information 
beyond that which is supplied by the existing dramas. ( These 
dramas however show that in the theatre of the fifth century it 
was easy for the actors on the stage to converse with the chorus 
in the orchestra; and that there was nothing to prevent actors 
and chorus from passing from stage to orchestra and from 
orchestra to stage whenever they desired. Hence the stage of 
the fifth century cannot have been raised many feet above the 
level of the orchestra. The object of the stage was to place the 
actors in a prominent position, and to ensure that they should 
not be hidden from view by the chorus in front of them. This 
purpose would easily be effected by a stage of only a few feet in 
height. Some easy means of communication between stage and 
orchestra must have been provided, to enable actors and chorus 
to pass to and fro. A long flight of steps, or a sloping ascent, 
may have been used for the purpose. 

Such then, as far as we can tell, was the character of the 
stage and stage-buildings during the early period of the Greek 
drama. The stage-buildings consisted of a long and narrow 
rectangular structure, made entirely of wood, not less than two 
stories high, and with side-wings at each end. Between the 
wings was a platform about fifteen feet deep, and a few feet in 
height, connected with the orchestra by a flight of steps or some 
similar method. This type of building lasted till about.the 
middle of the fourth century. A new departure was then made. 
Stage-buildings began to be constructed of stone, at any rate in 
the lower stories. - The earliest known examples are those at 
Athens and Eretria. But the stage itself still remained a wooden 
one. Its depth was still about fifteen feet. As to its height we 
have no information®, The latter part of the fourth century was 


1 See the plan in Griech. Theater, 
p. 112. 

? Dorpfeld (p. 69) argues that the 
original erection put up between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building must 


have been 13 ft. high, since the back 
wall was adorned with columns and 
entablature of that height. But there is 
no proof of the existence of these 
columns and this entablature. In fact, 
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a period of transition and development in the history of the 
Greek theatre ; and it was probably about this date that various 
new experiments began to be made in the structure and arrange- 
ment of the stage and stage-buildings. But the first steps in the 
process cannot be traced in detail, owing to the lack of evidence. 
The final results of the various experiments, as exemplified in 
the theatres of a later period, will be discussed in the next 
section. 


§ 8. The Hellenistic Stage-buildings. 


In describing the ruins of the stage-buildings in the Athenian 
theatre we showed that the first great alteration made in the < old 
Lycurgean structure was the erection of a stone stage in the 
second or first century B.c. This stage was about thirteen feet 
high, and from nine to ten feet deep, and was enclosed between 
shallower side-wings. The change effected at Athens is a type 
of similar changes which were carried out about the same time 
in most of the other Greek theatres with which we are ac- 
quainted. The recent excavations at Megalopolis, Delos, 
Eretria, and many other places show that from the beginning 
of the second century onwards stone proscenia of the kind 
just described became a regular feature in ordinary Greek 
theatres’. Moreover there is evidence to prove that even as 
early as the beginning of the third century proscenia made of 
wood, but resembling the later stone ones in height and depth, 
had begun to be erected in various cities. The theatre at 
Sicyon was built about this period, and the stage-buildings 
were to a large extent excavated out of the rock. The slopes 
which led up to the stage on each side, being cut out of the 
rock, still remain, and prove that the stage was about eleven feet 
above the level of the orchestra. The old wall which served 


the evidence is all the other way. See 
above, p. 143. Prof. E. Gardner (Ex- 
cavations at Megalopolis, p. 84) thinks 
there is actual proof of the existence of 
a low wooden stage at Megalopolis in 
early times. The question really de- 
pends on the date of the three lower 


steps of the Thersilion, which he sup: 
poses to be considerably later than the 
stone auditorium. Déorpfeld, however 
(Griech. Theater, p. 140), assigns them 
to the same period. 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 100, 102, 113, 
120, 143, 147, 150, 156. 
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as a foundation for the wooden proscenium is also partly 
preserved, and runs along the line of the later stone erection. 
In it are holes for the posts on which the wooden stage was 
supported’, At Eretria, again, the theatre was reconstructed 
about the beginning of the third century, and the orchestra 
was sunk about eleven feet into the rock, but the stage-buildings 
were left at their original level. Hence the wooden stage 
built in front of them must have been eleven feet high*. The 
theatre at Priene is somewhat exceptional. Here there are 
the remains of a proscenium belonging to the third century, 
but built of stone like those of later times. This however is 
the only instance yet discovered of a stone proscenium which 
can be ascribed with certainty to such an early period®. From 
these various indications it seems probable that the tall and 
narrow stage of the later type began to become general at the 
close of the fourth century, though at first it was usually made 
of wood. In the course of the second and first centuries this _ 
wooden stage was replaced in most theatres by a permanent one © 
of stone. The evidence derived from the ruins as to the size 
and shape of the later stage corresponds, in most cases, with 
the statement of Vitruvius, the Roman architect, who wrote 
about the end of the first century B.c. In his account of the 
Greek theatre of his own time he lays it down as a rule that 
the proscenium should be from ten to twelve feet high, and 
about ten feet deep *. 

From the numerous remains of these later stone proscenia 
which have been excavated during the last few years it is 
possible to obtain a fairly accurate conception of their general 
character. The upper surface, or stage proper, was made of 
wood. The front seems to have consisted in every case of a 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 118. 

2 Ibid. p. 115. There is the founda- 
tion-wall of a wooden proscenium at 
Megalopolis, apparently of the third 
century, and running on the same line 
as the later stone proscenium. But 
- whether it was of the same height is 
unknown. See Excavations at Mega- 
lopolis, p. 85. 


8 Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 508. The 
stone proscenium at Epidaurus has 
sometimes been assigned to the end of 
the fourth century, when the rest of the 
theatre was built. But Dorpfeld thinks 
it more probable that it was a later 
structure (Griech. Theater, p. 2332). 

* Vitruv. v. 7. 


Ue 
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series of stone columns supporting an entablature. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with painted boards. The 
arrangements for holding the boards can still be traced in many 
theatres, such as those of Megalopolis and Eretria’. This 
architectural front was called the ‘hyposkenion,’ from its 
position beneath the ‘skene’ or stage. Pollux says it was 
adorned with ‘columns: and small statues?’ Statues, however, 
were not used as a decoration during the Hellenistic period. 
In Roman times they appear to have been sometimes inserted 
in the intercolumnia, in place of the painted boards. At 
Epidaurus, for instance, the space between the columns in the 
side-wings was filled in at some late period with groups of 
sculpture. At Delos, statues and other votive erections were 
placed along the front of the proscenium®. Possibly Pollux 
may be referring to these later customs; or he may have been 
thinking of the Roman stage, which was sometimes, decorated 
in front with a sculptured frieze, like that of Phaedrus in the 
Athenian theatre. It is evident from the ruins that there was 
no permanent means of communication between the orchestra 


and the top of the stage. As regards the connexion with the 


interior of the stage the custom seems to have varied. At 
Priene there were three doors leading out into the orchestra ‘. 
At Athens the proscenium had one door in the centre, and 
another smaller one on the western side. But in most theatres 
there was only a single door, that in the centre; and this door 
varied in width from 3 feet 3 inches at Delos to 4 feet at 
Epidaurus®, At Megalopolis, however, and also at Thespiae, 


1 Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 87 ; 
Griech. Theater, p. 116. Cp. ibid. pp. 
103, 150, for similar traces at Assos and 
Oropus. The architrave of the pro- 
scenium at Oropus bore the inscription 
dyovobernoas 7d mpooxjuov Kal Tous 
mivakas (ibid. p. 102). The Delian 
inscriptions of 282 B.c. and 180 B.C. 
mention mivaxes els 7d npooxnnoyv, 
mivaxes ém) ro Aoyetov (Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 162). 

2 Poll. iv. 124 7d 52 drogxnnoy Kioat 
kai dyadparios xexédopunro mpds 70 


Géarpoy rerpappévas, ord 1d Aoyeiov 
keipevoy, When Athenaeus (631 E) 
speaks of a flute-player waiting in the 
hyposkenion till his turn came to per- 
form, it is uncertain whether the word 
there denotes a room under the stage, or 
is used generally for the whole of the 
stage- buildings. 

3 Griech. Theater, pp. 127, 147. 

* Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 509. 

5 Griech. Theater, pp. 99, 102, 118, 
125, 147, 150, 384. Dorpfeld now thinks 
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there is no door of any kind leading out from the front of 
the proscenium into the orchestra’, Probably most theatres 
had doors leading from the end of the stage-buildings into 
the ‘parodoi’ or side-entrances, though they cannot always 
be traced, owing to the scantiness of the remains. Their 
position would no doubt vary, according to the structure of 
the different theatres. At Epidaurus doors of this kind were 
placed immediately beyond the side-wings, at each extremity of 
the proscenium. The illustration which is here inserted (Fig. 9) 
will give a clear idea of the appearance of these Hellenistic 
It represents a restoration of one end of the 
The front of the proscenium is 


proscenia. 
hyposkenion at Epidaurus. 






































Fre. 9. 


denoted by the letter a, the side-wing by 4, while ¢ marks the 
door leading out into the parodos *. 

In size these proscenia usually conformed to the rules ot 
Vitruvius, and were about ten feet deep, and from ten to twelve 
feet high. But sometimes they were much lower than he 
directs. The proscenium at Oropus was only 8 ft. 2 in. 
in height, that at Priene only 8 ft. 8 in.*. The proscenium at 
Delos is given variously as 8 ft. 3. in. and g ft. 2 in. On 
the other hand, the stages at Athens and at the Peiraeeus 
Denkmiler, ii, plate 


that there may have been three doors at Baumeister's 
lay. 


Delos, but the matter is very doubtful 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. §70). 

1 Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 86. 
Chamonard, Bull, Corr. Hell. 1896, 


P= 296. 
2 The illustration is taken from 


* Griech. Theater, 103. Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1896, p. 595- 

* Chamonard (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 
P. 296), judging from the width of the 
supporting columns, makes the height 
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were thirteen feet above the level of the orchestra’. The wings 
by which the stage was enclosed on each side sometimes 
projected a few feet beyond the front line of the proscenium, 
as at Athens and Epidaurus. Sometimes, as at Eretria, there 
was no projection, and the front of the wings was continuous 
with that of the stage. In many theatres, again, such as those 
of Megalopolis and Sicyon, there were no permanent side- 
wings, and the stage was terminated at each end by a mere 
wall?. In such cases it is probable that during the dramatic 
performances temporary side-wings of wood were erected. 
' The theatres of Epidaurus and Sicyon exhibit a peculiar 
feature in the shape of certain ramps or sloping passages 
leading down from the top of the proscenium to the outside 
of the stage-buildings. The position of those ramps is clearly 
shown in the plan of the Epidaurian theatre (Fig. 6). It is 
possible that they were used by the chorus for the purpose 
of descending from the first floor of the stage-buildings to 
the entrance of the parodos. 

When we turn from the stage to the stage-buildings of the 
Hellenistic theatre, our information is very incomplete owing 
to the scanty nature of the ruins. But it is probable that the 
stage-buildings began about this period to assume a more 
imposing appearance than in former times. We have seen 
that in the case of the buildings erected by Lycurgus there 
is some doubt whether the upper stories were made of wood 
or of stone. After the beginning of the third century it is 
probable that stone began to be used for all stories alike’. 
The buildings must also have been of a considerable height, 
to allow of a suitable back-scene above the tall proscenium‘ — 
As to the decoration of the wall at the back of the stage 


of the Delian proscenium 8 ft. 2in. 
Dorpfeld (ibid. p. 564), arguing that 
these columns must have been the same 
height as the pillars at the side-entrance, 
supposes the proscenium to have been 
g ft. 2 in. 

1 Griech, Theater, p. 99. 

3 See the plans in Griech. Theater. 

3 The remains at Sicyon and Eretria 


show that at any rate the first story— 
that above the proscenium—was made 
of stone. 

* The phrase al éwdva) cenwal in the 
Delian inscription of 274 B.C. appears to 
show that the back-scene of that time 
must have been two stories high (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162). 
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nothing is known. In the later Greek theatres, built in the 
Roman fashion, this wall was constructed in an elaborate 
architectural design. It usually consisted of two or three rows 
of columns, rising one above the other, and each surmounted 
with appropriate entablatures and pediments. Its height was 
often as great as the top of the auditorium—an arrangement 
which was found to improve the acoustic properties of the 
theatre. Back-walls of this sumptuous character are still in 
part preserved-in the Graeco-Roman theatres of Aspendos, 
Tauromenium, and various other cities. But it may be 
doubted whether the buildings of the Hellenistic period were 
either so lofty or so magnificent as those we have just 
described, though probably they too were not devoid of 
architectural ornament. As regards the doors which led from 
the back-wall on to the stage there is no positive evidence to 
be obtained from the existing ruins, But Pollux and Vitruvius 
state that they were three in number’. 
- The most essential difference between the theatre of the 
Hellenistic period and that of the fifth century lay in the /* 
substitution of a tall and narrow stage for a low and com- 
paratively deep one. This change was far more important than 
a mere change of material from wood to stone. The question 
naturally arises, what was the reason for the alteration? The 
answer Is to be found in the fact that the Greek drama itself 
passed through a no less radical transformation at the same 
time. In the course of the fourth century it was gradually. 
transformed from a choral to a non-choral drama. (When we 
come to the third century we find that the chorus, which 
once played the chief part both in tragedy and comedy, had 
sunk into insignificance. It was often discarded altogether. 
When retained, it had nothing to do but to sing interludes 
between the successive acts. Its presence no more implied that 
the play was a choral play, than the presence of the band in 
a modern theatre implies that the performance is an opera. 
The old intercourse between actors and chorus was a thing 
of the past. The low deep stage was no longer necessary, 


1 Vitruv. v. 6; Poll. iv. 124. 


~—me 
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to enable actors and chorus to converse together, or to supply 
room, when required, for the presence of the chorus by the 
side of the actors. Under these circumstances it would ob- 
viously be an advantage to make the stage as high as possible, 
in order to improve the view of the upper rows of spectators. 
The ancient theatres were of enormous size. | At Athens, 
for example, the topmost tier of seats was 300 EGE distant 
from the stage, and roo feet above the level of the orchestra. 
In such a theatre, the higher the stage, the better would be 


‘the view of the majority of the audience. It was doubtless 
‘for this reason that the stage was raised to about ten or twelve 


feet in the course of the third century. At the same time its 
depth was necessarily diminished, in order that the spectators 
in the lowest rows might be able to see down to the end of 
it. The loss of depth was of no importance in the acting of 
a play, because of the practical exclusion of the chorus from 
the stage. 

In connexion with this subject a difficulty has been raised 
by some scholars which deserves. consideration. It is generally 
admitted that the Vitruvian stage was well adapted for the 
later kind of drama. But the theatres of the Hellenistic age 
were used quite as much for the revival of old plays as for 
the representation of new ones. It is contended that the ancient 
plays, with their intimate connexion between actors and chorus, 
could not possibly have been exhibited on a stage which was 
raised twelve feet above the level of the orchestra. In answer 
to this objection it may be pointed out that the only ancient 
plays which were ever revived during the period with which 
we are now dealing, were those of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Aeschylus and Aristophanes had gone out of fashion. The 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides could easily have been 
adapted for the Vitruvian stage by excisions and modifications 


In the choral part. Ifthe chorus, as sometimes happened, took 


an important share in the dialogue, its part on such occa- 
sions might be given to extra characters on the stage. That 
the old plays were revised and adapted in this manner at a 
later period is proved by the express testimony of Dion Chrysos- 
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tomus?, and there is no improbability in assuming that the same 
practice had begun to prevail as early as the third century B. c. 
It might, however, sometimes be necessary, during the revival 
of the ancient dramas, to provide a means of communication 
between stage and orchestra. In such cases temporary wooden 
steps were placed in front of the proscenium. There is ample 
evidence for the use of this contrivance. Pollux tells us that 
when the actors entered by the orchestra, they ascended the 
stage by means of steps’. Athenaeus, the writer on military 
engines, speaks of the steps which were placed in front of 
the stage for the use of the actors®. Steps of this kind are 
depicted in several vase-paintings from Magna Graecia, belonging 
to the third century B.c., and representing theatrical scenes ‘, 
There is also a wall-painting at Herculaneum, which shows us 
one of these flights of steps standing by itself, with an actor’s 
mask at the top®. From these indications we see that, although 
there was no permanent means of communication between stage 
and orchestra in the Hellenistic theatres, a temporary connexion 
could always be supplied when necessary. 


§9. The Stage-buidings in Roman Times. 


We have now followed the development of the stage-buildings 
from the old wooden erections of the fifth century to the more 
solid and elaborate structures of the Hellenistic period. All 
that remains is to trace their history during the later ages of 
Roman supremacy. We have shown that at Athens the stage- 
buildings were practically reconstructed after the Roman fashion 
in the time of Nero. The same tendency had already become 


THE STAGE-BUILDINGS IN ROMAN TIMES (a) 


1 Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 452. 

2 Poll. iv. 127. See below, p. 173. 

S Athen. de Mach. p. 29 (Wesch.) 
Kareoxevacay 8é rives év modtopKiq KAt- 
pakov yéyvn tapanAnota Trois T.Wepévors 
év rois Oedrpors mpds TA MpooKHnVia Tois 
troxpirais. The meaning of this 
passage has been much disputed. But 
Weissmann (Scenische Anweis. p. 49 
foll.) has shown conclusively, as it 
seems to me, from a parallel passage in 


Apollodorus mept #A:paxov, that Athe- 
naeus is referring, not to ladders used ov 
the stage for mounting the back-scene, 
but to steps about 12 feet high, placed 
in front of the stage. 

* See Fig. 13. Other specimens are 
given in Baumeister, Denkméaler, ii. 
pp. 819, 820; Griechische Theater, pp. 
322-324. 

5 Wieseler, Denkmal. iv. 5. 


’ 
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prevalent in other places at a much earlier period. After the 
middle of the first century B.c. most of the new theatres built 
by the Greeks were constructed in the Roman style. The 
majority of the old ones began about the same time to be 
altered and modified under Roman influence. This latter pro- 
cess, however, was never carried out universally. It was con- 
fined mainly to the more outlying parts of the Hellenic world, 
such as Sicily and Asia Minor. In Greece proper it was a 
comparatively rare occurrence. Athens and Argos are the only 
cities on the Greek mainland which are known to have Romanized 
their theatres. Still, looking at the Greek world as a whole, 
it may be said that from the time of the Christian era the great 
majority of Hellenic theatres were adapted to the Roman model. 
It was at this period that the stage-buildings began to be con- 
structed on a more lofty scale, and their front adorned with the 
gorgeous architectural embellishments which we have previously 
described. Some idea of their magnificence may be obtained 
from the existing remains, and especially from those of the 
theatre at Aspendos, which is well preserved. A restoration of 
part of the interior of this theatre (Fig. 10) is here inserted’. 
The back-wall erected at Athens in the time of Nero was of the 
same type, though smaller in size. Facades of this imposing 
character may perhaps be thought too elaborate for the back- 
wall of a theatre. When dramas were being performed, and 
they were covered with painted scenery, their architectural 
beauty would be concealed from the eyes of the spectators. 
But ancient theatres were regularly used, not only for dramatic 
performances, but also for various other purposes, both artistic 
and political. On such occasions, when the stage was without 
scenic decoration, the architectural grandeur of the back-wall 
would add greatly to the beauty of the stage-buildings, and 
form a pleasing object to the eye. Probably, too, at many of the 
dramatic exhibitions, when the action was laid before a temple or 
palace, painted scenery was dispensed with, and the architectural 
facade supplied an appropriate background. 


1 The illustration is taken from Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, 
Wien, 1892, vol. i. plate 27. 
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It will be seen from the illustration that in the theatre of 
Aspendos there were five doors at the back of the stage. There 
was a large door in the centre, and two smaller ones on each 
side. The same arrangement was generally adopted in Graeco- 
Roman theatres. But Pollux and Vitruvius speak of three doors 
as the regulation number’. Possibly therefore the five doors of 
the later theatres were not all used during the dramatic repre- 
sentations. When the stage was prepared for the performance 
of a play, the two doors on the outside may have been covered 
up with scenery; or temporary side-wings may have been 





Fig, 10. 


erected in front of them. Another noticeable feature in the 
theatre of Aspendos is the roof over the stage. Traces of 
a similar roof are also found at Orange, and justify the con- 
clusion that in most theatres of the Roman type the stage 
was covered over’, Whether the same practice prevailed in 
the Hellenistic theatres there is no evidence to show. But 


} Vitruy. v. 6; Poll. iv. ra4. * Miiller, Biihnenalt. p. 23. 
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the convenience of the arrangement is so obvious, that we can 
hardly doubt that it began to be employed at a comparatively 
early period. 

One point of great interest in connexion with the Romaniza- 
tion of Greek theatres is the fact that in a large number of 
cases the process was not carried out completely. Many theatres, 
whether built or reconstructed on the new model, still retained 
features which were essentially Greek. This was the case at 
Athens. The Greek stage was usually the same length as one 
diameter of the orchestra. The Roman stage was twice as long, 
and extended some distance into the wings of the auditorium 
on each side. There was no open space between the auditorium 
and the side-wings ; the place of the old Greek ‘ parodoi’ was 
supplied by vaulted subways. But at Athens, when the 
Neronian alterations were made, the stage was not prolonged 
in the Roman style, but remained of the same length as before. 
The entrances into the orchestra at a and g were thus left 
open (Fig. 3) In many other places, especially in Asia 
‘Minor, the Romanization was. of a still more partial kind. 
In theatres such as those of Termessos, Perge, and Sagalassos 
the general outline of the building was hardly affected by the 
change. The front line of the stage was not pushed forward ; 
the orchestra still remained nearly a complete circle ; open pas- 
sages were left between the auditorium and the stage-buildings. 
The only important alteration was in the size of the stage, 
which was lengthened at each end, and deepened by throwing 
the front of the stage-buildings farther back. The height 
of the stage was but slightly diminished. In a Roman theatre 
_ it was usually five feet. But the stages at Termessos, Sagalassos, 
and Patara vary from eight feet to nine, and were therefore very 
little lower than the ordinary stage of the Vitruvian type ’. 


1 See Lanckoronski, Stidte Pamphy- messos was 8 feet high, that at Patara 


liens und Pisidiens, vol. i. p. 51 foll., 
and plate 14 (Perge), vol. ii. p. 92 
foll., and plates 10-13 (Termessos), 
p. 152 foll., and plate 26 (Sagalassos) ; 
Texier, Description de l’Asie Mineure, 
vol. iii. plates 181 and 182 (Patara), 
plate 215 (Myra). The stage at Ter- 


83 feet, that at Sagalassos g feet. At 
Magnesia and at Tralles, where in other 
respects the theatres were more com- 
pletely Romanized, the height of the 
stages was 7 ft. 6in, and gft. roin. 
respectively (Griech. Theater, p. 156). 
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These examples show how trifling in many cases was the 
difference between the Graeco-Roman theatres and those of 
the purely Greek type. They also throw some light on another 
question of considerable interest. In Roman theatres all per- 
formances were confined to. the stage ; the orchestra was given 
up to spectators of distinguished rank. It may be asked whether 
the Greeks, when they built their theatres in the Roman style, 
adopted the same custom. The answer seems to be that they 
did not. It is most improbable that theatres should have 
been constructed in Asia Minor with the old full-sized orchestra, 
unless this orchestra had been intended as a place for choral 
performances. The fact that in many of these theatres the stage 
was eight or nine feet high proves the same thing. If the 
spectators had been placed immediately in front of it, their view 
would have been very much obstructed. We know, too, that in 
the Athenian theatre, even after the Roman stage had been 
introduced, the marble thrones round the orchestra continued 
to be the chief seats of honour. Hence it is evident that the 
orchestra must have been still a place for the perfermers, and 
not a place for distinguished spectators. The chief purpose of 
the Greeks, in Romanizing their theatres, was to provide a deep 
and capacious stage for spectacles of the Roman type, such as 
pantomimes and pyrrhic ballets. The old Greek performances 
were given as before in the orchestra. As far as the drama is 
concerned, the orchestra would seldom be required at this 
period, the lyrical part of tragedy and comedy having now 
practically disappeared. But the choral and musical competitions 
still flourished as vigorously as ever, and these were kept to 
their original place, and not transferred to the stage. 


§ 10. Exceptional Stage-buildings. 


The stage-buildings which we have hitherto described have 
been those of the normal type. But there are several places 
in which peculiar and exceptional structures were erected, either 
for reasons connected with the nature of the ground, or for 
mere love of variety. Some of these may be worth mentioning. 
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The theatre at Pergamon was apparently built about the 
beginning of the second century B.c.! But the stage-buildings, 
instead of being made of stone, as was usual at that period, 
consisted of temporary wooden erections, which were put up 
and taken down at each festival. Stone blocks were let into 
the ground, with holes for the reception of the beams by which 














Fic. 11, 


the building was supported. When the performances were 

over, the whole apparatus might be removed ina short time. 

It was only at a later period that permanent stage-buildings 

were constructed. The reason for this curious arrangement, 

according to Dorpfeld, was to leave the way open to a temple 

in the neighbourhood. As the auditorium lay on a terrace, with 
1 Griech, Theater, p. 150 fol. 
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not much room in front of it, permanent stage-buildings would 
have filled up the whole space, and blocked the passage to the 
temple. Another remarkable instance of deviation from the 
ordinary practice is supplied by the theatre at Megalopolis'. 
In this theatre (Fig. 11) the place of the stage-buildings was 
taken by a vast council-chamber, called the Thersilion, which 
faced towards the auditorium. Its facade consisted of a 
vestibule, 26 feet high, and resting on a flight of five steps. 
Originally, when dramas were to be performed, a temporary 
wooden stage was erected in front of the Thersilion. The 
foundation-wall for a stage of this kind has been discovered, 
and lies at a distance of 24 feet from the columns of the 
vestibule. It is obvious therefore that the vestibule cannot 
itself have formed the background. A stage 24 feet across 
would have been far too deep for a Greek theatre. “Temporary 
scenic decorations must have been erected some feet in front 
of the council-chamber. In later times a stone proscenium of the 
ordinary type was erected on the site of the old wooden one. 
But when this was done, it 1s probable that the Thersilion 
had fallen into ruins. Otherwise the beauty of its appearance 
would have been altogether marred by the stone structure in 
front of it. 

But the most peculiar of the stage-buildings which have 
hitherto been discovered is that at Delos. A representation of 
the ground-plan (Fig. 12) is inserted on the next page*. This 
building consisted of a single oblong room. In front of it 
was an ordinary proscenium, about ten feet deep, and eight or 
nine feet high, resting on half-columns. The spaces between the 
columns were filled, as usual, with painted boards. The curious 
feature is that this same proscenium was continued in a modified 
form round the rest of the building, so as to serve as a portico. 
On the sides and in the rear it rested on pillars instead of 
columns. The spaces between the pillars were considerably 

1 See Excavations at Megalopolis, 7 From Griech. Theater, p. 144. 
Supplementary Paper published by the For the description of the theatre, see 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic ibid. p. 144 foll.; Chamonard, Bull. 


Studies, 1893. The planiscopiedfrom Corr. Hell., 1896, p. 256 foll. 
Griech. Theater, p. 134. ; 
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wider than the spaces between the columns, and were left open, 
instead of being filled up with boards. Porticoes of this kind 
were often erected close to the stage-buildings, as a shelter from 
the rain; but the position of the one at Delos is altogether 
exceptional. Another remarkable feature in this building is 
the fact that the proscenium was open at each end, and was 
not even enclosed with a wall. When dramas were being 





FIc. 12. 


performed, wooden side-wings must have been put up for the 
occasion ', 


§ 11. Wieseler’s Theory of the Greek Stage. 


In a Greek dramatic performance the relative position occupied 
by actors and chorus was quite unlike anything to be seen ina 
modern theatre. The actors appeared upon a raised platform, 
the chorus performed in the orchestra underneath. When the’ 
actors were present, and the dialogue was proceeding, the chorus 

1 Side-wings (wapaceyvia) are men- proscenium was probably erected in 
tioned not unfrequently in the Delian the second century. At that date the 
inscription for 274 and 269 B.c. (Bull. permanent side-wings must have been 


Corr. Hell., 1894, p. 162) as forming abolished. 
part of the theatre. But the present ‘ 
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stdod with their backs towards the audience, and their faces 
towards the stage’. In the early period the stage was only 
of moderate height, and communication between stage and 
orchestra was therefore a matter of no difficulty. Later on, 
when the chorus began to be excluded from all share in 
the action, the stage was raised several feet, and the actors 
were thus placed some distance above the heads of the chorus. 
But both in the earlier and the later period, and whether the stage 
was a high or a low one, there was. always.a clearly marked 
distinction between the normal position of actors and chorus 
respectively. This fact places prominently before. us the radical 
difference between a Greek chorus and that of a modern opera. 
It shows us that in the groupings of actors and. chorus. in a 
Greek theatre there could be none of that realistic imitation of 
ordinary life which is sometimes seen upon the modern stage. 
To produce effects of this kind would be impossible, where the 
chorus was standing beneath the actors, and with. their backs 
towards the audience. This position of the chorus in the Greek 
theatre, which seems peculiar to our modern notions, was not 
due to any abstract considerations of propriety, but was. merely 
the result of the peculiar circumstances under which.the Greek 
drama was developed. Originally the performance was almost 
entirely lyrical, and the stage and the actors were a mere 
appendage. The chorus, being the principal performers, and 
the most prominent object of attention, occupied the central 
position in the orchestra. The actors were placed om a: stage 
behind them, so as to be visible to the spectators. Eventually 
the dialogue between the actors completely overshadowed. the 
songs of the chorus, and the lyrical element in the performance 
was treated as‘a kind of interlude. But the chorus still con- 
tinued to occupy that prominent position in the theatre which 
its original importance had assigned to it. 


1 Dindorf, Prolegom. de Comoed.  loyet (6 xopds & xupunds) év rerparyavy 
p. 29 Kat Sre pey mpds Tods bnoxpitds oxhpart, dpopav. els rods broxpirds, 
deAéyero (5 xopds 6 xoyunds), mpos tay Cp. ibid. p. 21; Diibner, Prolegom. 
oKnviy apewpa, bre St dwedOdvrav trav de Comoed. p. 20; Schol. Aristoph. 
itoxnprav rovs dvanalorous Kegyer, mpds Equit. 505. 

Tov Sippoy dmearpépero, Ibid. p. 36 


~~ 
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Since the beginning of the present century various difficulties 
have been raised in connexion with this subject, and various 
theories have been invented for the purpose of removing the 
supposed difficulties. All this speculation appears to have 
had its origin in the same source. Until quite recent years 
it was assumed by every scholar that the stage of the fifth 
century must have been of the same height and structure as 
the later stage described by Vitruvius. But it was felt that 
the dramas of the fifth century could not possibly have been 
written for a theatre in which the actors were raised about twelve 
feet above the level of the chorus. The relationship between 
actors and chorus in these early dramas is far too close to 
allow it to be supposed that they were separated by a barrier of 
this kind. Still, there was the testimony of Vitruvius, who said 
the stage was about twelve feet high, and whose measurements 
were supposed to apply to all theatres, early as well as late. 
The first attempt to meet the difficulty was made by Hermann, 
at the beginning of the century; and his theory was afterwards 
adopted and developed by Wieseler. According to this. view 
the chorus did not stand upon the level of the orchestra, but 
upon a sort of subsidiary platform, erected immediately in 
front of the twelve-foot stage. The height of the platform, they 
said, was so arranged as to bring the chorus into moderate 
proximity to the actors, without concealing them from the view 
of the audience. This platform for the chorus was generally 
accepted by writers upon the Greek drama until about ten 
years ago. Its existence was defended, partly on general 
grounds, partly by an appeal to certain passages in ancient 
authors. To take the ancient authorities first. Hermann 
supposed that the platform was called ‘orchestra’ in a narrower 
sense. He cited a passage in Suidas, where the orchestra is 
described as coming after the ‘skene,’ and as being a wooden 
erection on which mimes performed. But in this passage 


the context clearly proves that the word ‘orchestra’ is used - 


in its later sense as the ‘stage’.’ Weiseler endeavoured to 


' G. Hermann, Opusce. vi. 2, p. 152 Etym. Mag., v. canvh; and in a more 
foll. The passage occurs in Suidas and complete form in Schol. Gregor. 
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prove that the platform for the chorus was denoted by the 
word ‘thymele.’ Now ‘thymele,’ as we have seen, was a 
word which had a great many meanings in connexion with 
the theatre. It denoted, first, the altar of Dionysus; secondly, 
the orchestra; thirdly, the stage’. Ifthe passages are carefully 
examined in which it is asserted that ‘thymele’ denotes a 
platform for the chorus in front of the stage, it will be found 
that in the majority of them the word is much more naturally 
explained as meaning the stage itself, or the orchestra. In 
one or two cases the language used is apparently due to 
a confusion between the different meanings of the term. In 
no case is there a clear and definite description of a platform 
standing halfway up between the orchestra and the stage * 
If such a platform had really existed, it seems incredible 


that there should have been no mention of it. 


As far, then, 


as ancient authorities are concerned, the theory as to the 
existence of a platform for the chorus finds no support. 


Nazianz. 355 B. The last version runs as 
follows :—era riv oxnyiy ev0ds kai ra 
wapagknvia % dpynorpa. airy 5é éorw 
6 rénos 6 é« cavldav éxov rd E5agos, é?’ 
ov OearpiCovory of pipot, efra pera Ti dp- 
xnorpav Baycs Fv tod Aovdaou, Terpa- 
yovoy olxoidyunpa Kevov emt Tov pécov, b 
Kadetra: OupérAn wapa. Tov Ove, peta Ti 
OupéAny 4) Koviotpa, rouréott TO Karo 
éSagos rod Oedrpov. It is clear that 
épxforpa here means the stage. This 
appears not only from the context, but 
also from the fact that it is said to have 
been the place for the pipzot. Wieseler 
bases upon the above passage his 
peculiar theory that the ‘ thymele’ was 
the platform for the chorus, and not an 
altar at’all. He relies on the words 
retpaywvov olxoddéunpa Kevdv. It is 
true that the passage is obscure. But 
if it proves one thing more than an- 
other, it proves that the ‘ thymele’ was 
the altar of Dionysus, and stood in the 
orchestra. 

1 See above, p. 138. 

3 In addition to the scholium quoted 
in the preceding note, the following 


passages are cited to prove that @upéAn 
sometimes = the special platform for the 
chorus, between the orchestra and the 
stage :—(1) Anthol. Pal. vii. 21 woAAdms 
éy Oupédgor xal év oxnvfjot TeOnAws | BAat- 
ods ’Axapvirns stcods k.T.A. (2) Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 6750 Sdgav gawjeaoay évi oxn- 
vaiot AaBotcay | rayroins dperfjs & 
peipos, era xopoict | moAAduts év Ovpé- 
Aas. (3) Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 536 
(Dindf.) 5 xopds 8re eloge: év rH dpxh- 
orp G (MS. 9) éort Gupéan. (4) Poll. iv. 
123 % 38 dpxnorpa Tod xopod, &y 7 Kal 4 
Oupédn, elre ABjpa tt ovca eire Bods. 
(5) Isidor. Origg. xviii. 47 ‘et dicti 
thymelici, quod olim in orchestra 
stantes cantabant super pulpitum quod 
thymele vocabatur.’. In the first and 
second passages OupéAn obviously = 
épxforpa. In the third passage it= 
épxnorpa or Bwpds Arovdcou, according 
as for is read. In the fourth passage 
there is apparently a confusion of the 
two meanings of @vpéAn as ‘a stage’ 
and ‘an altar.’ In the fifth passage 
the two meanings of ‘ orchestra’ and 
‘ tage’ are confused. 
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On general grounds there are several fatal objections to 
the theory. In the first place, if it were correct, we should 
have to believe that the Greeks first of all constructed an 
orchestra for the chorus to perform in; then built a stage 
twelve feet high ; then, finding they had made their stage a great 
deal too lofty, got out of the difficulty by erecting a platform 
each year, to bring the chorus within reach of the actors. 
To suppose that the Greeks acted in this way would be to 
suppose that they were altogether deficient in common sense. 
In the second place, it must not be forgotten that the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia consisted of dithyrambs as 
well as dramas. The dithyrambic chorus consisted of fifty 
members, and stood in a circular position. They must 
therefore have required a very considerable space for their 
performances. The oblong platform in front of the stage 
would not have been large enough to accommodate them, 
but would have been large enough to encroach very extensively 
upon the orchestra, and to drive the dithyrambic choruses 
into one end of it. That such was the case is most improbable. 
In the third place, in the recently excavated Greek theatres 
there are no traces of any appliances for the erection of the 
supposed platform. We should have expected to find holes 
in the floor of the orchestra, and sockets in the hyposkenion, 
for the reception of the beams by which the platform was 
supported. But there is no theatre in which any such traces 
are to be found. Fourthly, on the floor of the orchestra at 
Epidaurus a large circle is marked out with a stone border 
immediately in front of the stage (Fig. 6). It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that this circle was intended for the 
performances of the chorus. For these reasons, combined 
with the silence of aneient writers, there appears to be no 
doubt that the platform for the chorus in front of the stage 
must be regarded as a fiction of modern times. 

All the difficulties which this platform was invented to explain 
will disappear, if we assume that the stage of the fifth and 
fourth centuries was considerably lower than that of later 
times. It was only in the earlier period of the drama that 


i reli 
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a close communication between actors and chorus was required. 
In the subsequent epoch the existence of a lofty stage presents 
no difficulty. And the assumption of a low stage for the period 
of Aeschylus and his successors is on general grounds the 
most natural one. We are told that originally, when the drama 
was still a lyrical performance, the coryphaeus used to mount 
upon a small table, in the intervals between the odes, in order 
to converse with the rest of the chorus. Later on, an actor 
was substituted for the coryphaeus. Later still, in the course 
of the fifth century, a second and a third actor were introduced. 
Now it is absurd to suppose that, while the coryphaeus was 
replaced in this tentative way by a gradually increasing 
number of actors, the old table on which he performed should 
have been suddenly converted into a complete Vitruvian stage, 
twelve feet high, and fifty feet long. It is much more natural 
to imagine that the development of the stage was also a slow 
and experimental process, and that in the fifth century its 
size was intermediate between the low table of the sixth 
century and the tall Hellenistic proscenium. The few traces 
of archaeological evidence which we possess concerning the 
early stage are distinctly in favour of this view. It is also 
supported by the well-known description in Horace. Horace, 
in his account of the development of Greek tragedy, tells 
us that Aesehylus ‘erected a stage on beams of moderate 
size’? Horace’s information, as we know, was derived from 
Greek sources. Hence it appears that the ordinary Greek 
tradition favoured the belief that the early stage was a low 
one, and that it contrasted in this respect with the stage of 
later times. 


§ 12. Dorpfeld’s Theory of the Greek Stage. 


Another theory of a far more revolutionary kind has been 
propounded in recent years by Hépken?, and amplified and 


1 Horace, Ars Poet. 278-280 ‘post numque loqui nitique cothurno.’ 
hunc personae pallaeque_ repertor 2 Hodpken, De Theatro Attico, 
honestae | Aeschylus et modicis in- Bonne, 1884. 
stravit pulpita tignis | et docuit mag- 
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developed by Dé6rpfeld. Dérpfeld assumes, like Wieseler, 
that the proscenium of the fifth century must have been of 
the same height as that described by Vitruvius. But he 
gets out of the consequent difficulty by supposing that the 
proscenium was intended, not as a stage for the actors, but 
as a background. He denies the existence of a stage in 
purely Greek theatres either of the earlier or of the later 
period. He believes that in all Greek theatres the actors 
and the chorus performed together in the orchestra. The 
proscenium represented the palace or other building before 
which the action took place. The front-wall of the stage- 
buildings immediately behind the proscenium represented merely 
the sky. This theory has been the subject of much discussion 
and controversy during the last ten years. As it has been 
accepted by several scholars, it will be necessary to consider 
it in detail. I propose in the present section to explain the 
grounds on which, as it seems to me, it must be regarded as 
untenable; and to discuss at length the evidence on which 
the belief in the existence of a Greek stage is founded. In 
dealing with this subject it will be convenient to divide the 
‘ period covered by the Greek drama into two parts, and to 
consider first the later part, from about 300 B.c. onwards; 
and then to return to the earlier period, that of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The evidence in the two cases is some: 
what different, and will be more clearly understood if taken 
separately. 


1. THe Later Stace.—First, then, as to the later or Hellen- 
istic period. Recent excavations, as was previously pointed out, 
have now given us a fairly clear idea as to the shape and 
structure of the stage-buildings during this period. We now 
know that from the beginning of the third century onwards the 
stage-buildings in an ordinary Greek theatre, though varying in 
detail, conformed to the same general type. They consisted 
of a long rectangular structure, in front of which was a narrow 
platform, usually about twelve feet high and ten feet deep. This 
platform was called the ‘proskenion.’ In the third century it 
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appears to have been generally made of wood. But in the course 
of the second and first centuries a stone proscenium was 
substituted for the old wooden ones in almost every theatre. 
What then was the purpose of this proscenium, this long plat- 
form, twelve feet high and ten feet deep, which we find in all 
Greek theatres after the fourth century? For an answer to this 
question we naturally turn to Vitruvius, who wrote a book 
about architecture towards the end of the first century B.c., 
and in the course of it gave a detailed description of Greek 
and Roman theatres. Vitruvius tells us that every Greek 
theatre has a stage, and that this stage is from ten to twelve feet . 
high and about ten feet deep. Its narrowness is due to the fact 
that it is only used by the actors in tragedy and comedy; all 
other performers appear in the orchestra’. He adds that the 
Roman stage is much lower and much deeper, and this for 
two reasons. It had to be deeper, because all the performers 
appeared upon it. It had to be lower, because in a Roman 
theatre the spectators sat in the orchestra, and would not 
therefore have been able to see over the top of a twelve-foot 
stage, Here then we seem to have a clear and final answer 
to our question. The proscenium which we find in all Greek 
theatres after about 3co B.c. answers exactly to the description 
of Vitruvius. It must therefore have been intended to serve 
as a Stage. 

Dorpfeld, it is well known, refuses to accept this conclusion. 
But his method of dealing with the testimony of Vitruvius has 
changed during the last two years. In his book on the Greek 
theatre he supposed that Vitruvius had been guilty of an error. 


a) 


1 Vitruv. v. 7 ‘ita a tribus centris hac 
descriptione ampliorem habent orche- 
stram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem 
minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod 
Aoyetov appellant, ideo quod eo tragici 
et comici actores in scaena peragunt, 
reliqui autem artifices suas per orche- 
stram praestant actiones, itaque ex eo 
scaenici et thymelici graece separatim 
nominantur. Eius logei altitudo non 
minus debet esse pedum decem, non plus 
duodecim.’ Whether under ‘ reliqui arti- 


fices’ Vitruvius included the dramatic 
chorus is very doubtful. The dramatic 
chorus had almost disappeared in his 
day. Moreover ‘thymelici’ as opposed 
to ‘scaenici’ generally means the 
competitors in musical and literary 
contests, as opposed to the competitors 
in dramatic contests. But the words 
of Vitruvius about the position of the 
actors upon the stage are free from all 
ambiguity. 
3 Ibid. v. 6. 
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While admitting that he was correct in his measurements of 
' the Greek proscenium, he asserted that he had made a mis- 
take as to its purpose; that he had confused the background 
of the Hellenistic theatre with the stage of the Roman’. 
But this explanation is one which it is impossible to accept. 
It is absurd to suppose that Vitruvius was mistaken. He 
was a professional architect, writing about his own special 
subject, and writing at the very time when many of these 
Greek proscenia were being erected. His remark about 
the Greek stage is not introduced as an obiter dictum, but is 
made the basis of the distinction which he draws between 
Greek and Roman theatres. He had evidently therefore 
thought about the subject. But even if we suppose that he 
could make a mistake of this kind, even if we suppose that 
he had never been in. Greece, and never seen a Greek play 
acted there, still it is. incredible that such an absurd error 
should have remained: uncorrected in his book. The con- 
nexion between Greece and Rome was so intimate, that there 
must have been thousands of people in Rome who had seen 
Greek plays performed in a Greek theatre, and knew how 
it was done. If Vitruvius had made this absurd blunder, 
some one would have been sure to point it out to him, and he 
would have had it corrected. 

Since the publication of his book Dérpfeld has shifted his 
ground on this question®. He now suggests a new method of 
explaining away the testimony of Vitruvius. He supposes that 
Vitruvius, when speaking of the stage in the Greek theatre, 
was referring, not to the ordinary Greek theatre, but to the 
peculiar type of Graeco-Roman theatre found in various 
cities of Asia Minor, such as Termessos and Sagalassos 
These theatres, as we have shown, exhibited a sort of transi- 
tion between the Greek and the Roman model. While their 
general design was Greek, their stages were partially lowered 
and deepened, so as to come nearer to the Roman practice*®. 
In theatres of this kind Dérpfeld admits that the actors per- 


1 Griech Theater, p. 364. Athen. Mittheil. 1897, p. 444 foll. 
3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 577 foll.; 3 See above, p. 160. 
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formed upon the stage; and he contends that it is to them 
that Vitruvius refers, and not to the regular Greek theatres, 
in which the actors always appeared in the orchestra. But 
in the first place it is difficult to believe that Vitruvius, when 
he speaks of the ‘Greek’ theatre, should mean something quite 
_ different. Why should he describe as ‘Greek’ a type of 
building which was not found in Greece proper, and which 
was essentially a combination of Greek and Roman attributes? 
In the second place, the evidence of the existing remains is 
inconsistent with the new hypothesis. Vitruvius says that the 
proscenium in the Greek theatre should be from ten to twelve 
feet high, and in ordinary cases about ten feet deep. Now what 
do we find in the remains of the regular Greek theatres? We 
find that in the great majority of cases the height and depth 
answer exactly to this description. But when we turn to the 
Asia Minor theatres what do we find? The average height is 
from eight to nine feet, the average depth from twelve to eighteen. 
_ In the face of these measurements it is useless to contend that 
Vitruvius is alluding to the Asia Minor theatres. The type 
which he describes is the ordinary Hellenistic type. 

The two facts already mentioned—first, the fact that Vitruvius 
tells us that every Greek theatre should possess a stage of 
a certain height, and secondly, the fact that all Greek theatres 
after about 300 B. c. are found to possess a stage corresponding 
exactly to his description—these two facts appear sufficient in 
themselves to decide the whole question. But there is no lack 
of further evidence. Various ancient writers may be cited as 
witnesses. Pollux, in his description of the Greek theatre, 
says that ‘the stage is appropriated to the actors, the orchestra 
to the chorus’.’ Later on he says that the actors, when they 
‘enter by the orchestra, ascend the stage by means of steps”.’ 


Poll. iv. 123 nat onnvi) pev bronproy 
tcov, H 5¢ dpxnorpa Tov xopov. Dérp- 
feld (p. 347) says that oxnvyn here= 
‘ the stage-buildings.’ But the mention 
of the Aoyetov in the previous line of 
Pollux, and the description of the 
tiwooxnvioy, almost immediately after- 
wards, as ind 1d Aoyeiov xelpevoy, 


clearly show that the type of theatre 
described by Pollux was one which 
possessed a stage. If so, this stage 
must have been used by the actors. 

2 Poll. iv. 127 eloeAOdvres 52 Kara 
viv dpxfhorpay eat riy axnviv dya- 
Balvovor did KAcpaxov. Here too Dorp- 
feld (p. 347) thinks o«nvn =the house 
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The scholiasts to the extant dramas often speak of the perform- 
ance in a Greek theatre as being partly in the orchestra and 
partly on the stage. The commentator on the Frogs asserts 
that the scene with Charon and the ferry-boat must be ‘either 
upon the logeion, or in the orchestra.’ Later on he says that 
Dionysus here appears ‘not on the logeion, but in the 
orchestra.’ The scholiast on the Knights discusses the question 
why the sausage-seller should ‘ascend from the parodos on 
to the logeion.’ There are other scholia to the same effect, 
which it would be tedious to quote’. In these passages from 
the scholiasts and from Pollux the point to notice is the 
following. They do not merely say that there was a stage 
in Greek theatres, but they describe the performance as one 
partly on the stage, and partly in the orchestra. Dodrpfeld 
says they are all mistaken; that they lived after the Christian 
era, and were confusing the Greek theatre with the Roman. 
But this would not account for their mistake, if mistake there 
were. In Roman theatres all performances were confined 
to the stage; the orchestra was occupied by senators and 
other distinguished persons. How then can Pollux and the 
scholiasts have got this notion of a performance in which stage 
and orchestra were used at the same time? There was nothing 
in the Roman practice to suggest it. It can only have been 
derived from the Greek theatre. But apart from this, the 
suggestion that Pollux and the scholiasts were misled by their 
recollection of Roman customs is not a fortunate one. It 
implies that their writings were the result of personal observa- 


in the background. But why should 
the actors have used steps to mount the 
house only when they entered the theatre 
by the orchestra? They would need them 
just as much if they entered by the doors 
in the back-scene. 

1 Schol. Ran. 183 #AAowobat xpi 
Ty oxnvy Kai elvar Kara Tiy ’Axepovotayv 
Alpynv rov ténov ent rod Aoyelou H em 
ris épxhotpas. Ibid. 299 dwopova 5é 
Ties mus Grd TOU AoyEiou mEepEedOwy Kai 
xpupGeis Smiobev rou lepéws Touro Aéyet. 
gaivovrat 8 ob« elvat eri Tov Aoyeiou 


GAA’ ext ris bpxhorpas. Schol. Equit. 


149 iva, gyoiv, dx ris wapd8ov eat 7d 
Aoyeiov dvaBp. Sa ri obv be ris 
wapddou; TovTo yap ov dyayKaioy. Ibid, 
506 Aéyera: 5¢ wapdBaors . . . bwed) 
wapaBaive: 5 xopds rév réwoy. serdar 
yey yap Kwara oroixoy of mwpds riv 
dpxhorpay (i, e. the stage) dwoBAéwovres" 
bray 382 wapaBiow, ipefiis diordres 
xai wpds rots Oeards BAdworres rd 
Adyorv woowwra, Vit. Aesch. p. 8 
(Dindf.) rd ydp 8papara cupwAnpotow 
ol rpecBurara Trav Oeiv, wal tort ra 
awd ris cenvizs wal rhs dpyjorpas els 
wayTa mpdcwwa, 
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tion. But no one can read a page of them without perceiving 
that they were merely compilations from Alexandrian sources. 
The scholiasts in many cases mention their authorities, and 
these authorities often go back as far as Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus, and even beyond. Although then they wrote after 
the Christian era, their statements really represent the opinions 
of the Alexandrian scholars. When they say that Greek 
dramas were performed partly on the stage and partly in the 
orchestra, it is evident that the Alexandrians thought the same. 
The testimony of Pollux and the scholiasts is really testimony 
of the third century B.c. 

Another writer whose words appear to be decisive on 
this question is Horace. His statement about Aeschylus, 
to the effect that he ‘erected a stage on beams of moderate 
size, has already been quoted’. It is true that Horace is 
often inaccurate in his description of the early Greek drama. - 
It may be contended, therefore, that his account of the reforms 
of Aeschylus is only of doubtful authority. But one thing is 
certain, that Horace, in describing the development of the 
Greek theatre, would never have mentioned the erection of 
a stage, unless a stage had been a regular part of the Greek 
theatres of his own day. Dérpfeld, in dealing with this passage, 
offers two alternatives. He first suggests that ‘ pulpitum’ means 
the ‘stage-buildings.’ But he cites no authority for such a 
meaning, and none is to be found. The word ‘pulpitum’ in 
Latin always means a stage or platform. Then, if the first 
alternative seems unsatisfactory, he suggests that Horace has 
made a slip, and that he was confusing the Greek stage with 
the Roman’. But Horace, as we know, was for a long time 
in Athens, and must have often seen Greek plays performed. 
It is hardly conceivable, therefore, that he should have made 
a mistake on such a simple matter as the presence or absence 
of a stage. 

To turn next to the archaeological evidence. The excavations 
of the last few years have brought to light several facts which 
bear closely upon this subject of the stage. The evidence 

1 See above, p. 169. 3 Griech. Theater, p. 348. 
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derived from this source appears to be even more fatal to the 
new theory than the literary testimony. One of the most con- 
vincing proofs is that afforded by the structure of the stage- 
buildings at Sicyon, Eretria, and Oropus'. We have seen 
that, according to Dérpfeld’s view, the proscenium was the 
background, and the action of the drama took place in front 
of it, in the orchestra. Obviously, if this was so, the most 
important part of the stage-buildings must have been the 
rooms immediately behind the proscenium, or in other words, 
behind the back-scene. Now what do we find at Sicyon? We 
find that one-third ef the space behind the proscenium con- 
sisted of solid rock. The Sicyonians, in order to save the 
expense of erecting a lofty auditorium, excavated their theatre 
out of the rock to a depth of about twelve feet. But they 
attached so little importance to the rooms behind the pro- 
scenium, that they did not take the trouble to excavate the 
whole of this part. They left one-third of it as it was. It 
was only when they came to the first floor of the stage-building, 
the floor on a level with the top of the proscenium, that they 
provided. clear room from end to end of the structure. Their 
conduct, on Dérpfeld’s theory, was very peculiar. But the 
people of Eretria acted in a still stranger manner. They too 
excavated their theatre out of the rock. But they left the whole 
of the space behind the proscenium unexcavated. Consequently 
at Eretria the ground-floor of the stage-buildings was on a level, 
not with the floor of the orchestra, but with the top of the pro- 
scenium. There could hardly be a more decisive proof that 
at Eretria the actors appeared, not in front of the proscenium, 
but on the top of it. Then there is the case of Oropus. Here 
the stage-buildings were built upon the ground, and the rooms 
behind the proscenium were originally open from end to end. 
But later on the Oropians proceeded to fill up the greater 
part of the space with earth, and left only a narrow passage 
immediately behind the proscenium. Such conduct is irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that the proscenium was the 
back-scene. 
1 Griech. Theater, pp. 103, 113-116, 118. 
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Another proof is afforded by the height of the proscenium. 
The normal height, as already shown, was about twelve feet. 
But some proscenia, such as those at Athens and the Peiraeeus, 
were as much as thirteen feet. On the other hand others were 
considerably less. That of Oropus, for instance, was only about 
eight feet high; and the columns which supported the entabla- 
ture were only six feet six inches'. On Dorpfeld’s view these 
proscenia, with their architectural front, represented the palace 
or other building before which the action took place. What then 
are we to think of a palace about fifty feet long, and only eight feet 
in height? The background at Oropus during the performance 
of a tragedy must have been a most peculiar one. We should 
remember that the Greek tragic actor walked upon ‘cothurni,’ 
which added about six inches to his stature. He also wore 
a mask with a lofty ‘onkos’ which raised his height by another 
six inches, Consequently the Greek tragic actor, when equipped 
for the stage, can hardly have stood less than about six feet six. 
This being so, if Dérpfeld’s view is correct, it follows that the 
actor who took the part of the king at Oropus must have been 
just about the same height as the columns which supported 
the roof of his own palace. When he made his entrance 
through the central door of the palace, he would have to bend 
his head, in order to avoid knocking it against the cross-beams. 
Surely the theory is a weak one which involves such ridiculous 
consequences. If the Greeks had adopted a background of 
this absurdly diminutive height, without any reason for doing 
so, this fact alone would have been strange enough. But it 
must appear stranger still that, having once adopted it, they 
should proceed to add about twelve inches to the stature of their 
actors, in order to make the disproportion between the size 
of the actors and the size of the palace still more preposterous *. 

The reason which Dérpfeld gives for the lowness of the pro- 
scenium—the background, as he calls it—is as follows. He | 
says that such proscenia were first erected at Athens in the 
fifth century, and were intended to represent an ordinary house 

1 See above, p. 153. Chamonard, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 

2 This point is well brought out by pp. 296. 
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of that period. But the ordinary Athenian house of the fifth 
century was, he asserts, about twelve feet high’. To this theory 
there are several answers. In the first place, as we have seen, 
some proscenia were only about eight or nine feet in height; 
which is far lower than any ordinary Greek house, either at Athens 
or elsewhere. In the second place there is no clear evidence 
to show that the Athenian house of the fifth century was twelve 
feethigh. From the remains lately discovered at Delos it appears 
that in the better class of houses there even the first story was 
more than twelve feet*. But granting, for the sake of argument, 
that an Athenian house of the fifth century was of the size 
which Dérpfeld supposes, it is difficult to see what this has 
got to do with the height of the scenic background. The 
Athenian theatre, we should remember, was developed originally 
as a place for tragedy rather than as a place for comedy. Comedy, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, was very little regarded. 
The background therefore must have been intended to represent, 
in most cases, a palace ora temple. But why should this palace 
or temple have been made the same height as an ordinary 
house? Moreover, the proportions must have appeared extra- 
ordinary. A structure about fifty feet long, and twelve feet high, 
would be altogether unlike any palace or temple. Dérpfeld replies 
to this that it is impossible on the stage to represent buildings 
as large as they really are; that in modern scene-paintings 
the representations of palaces and temples are much reduced 
in size aS compared with the originals*. This is quite true. 
But they are reduced to scale, and in a proper proportion. 
A modern scene-painter, in representing St. Paul’s, would no 
doubt have to make his representation much smaller than the 
actual St. Paul’s. But in diminishing the height he would 
diminish the width at the same time. No modern scene-painter 
would produce a temple fifty feet long and twelve feet high; nor 
can we suppose that the ancients would have put up with a 
similar disproportion. 

Again, there is the question as to the doors in the pro- 


' Griech. Theater, p. 381. 2 Chamonard, l.c. p. 294. 
° Griech. Theater, p. 381. 
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scenium. If it was the background, it ought to have had three 
doors, the usual number in a Greek back-scene, as Pollux 
and Vitruvius tell us. But in most of the proscenia discovered 
there is only one door. In two of the proscenia, those at 
Megalopolis and Thespiae, there is no door of any kind. 
Even the single door, when it is found, is very narrow for 
the central door of the back-scene. At Epidaurus it is only 
four feet wide, at Oropus only 3 feet 8 inches, at Delos only 
3 feet 3 inches’, A door so narrow as this would be altogether 
unsuitable as the central door of the palace, and quite in- 
consistent with the use of the ekkyklema. When we come to 
the Graeco-Roman theatres, where the wall at the back of 
the stage has in many cases been preserved, there we find 
everything corresponding closely with the descriptions of the 
grammarians. There is always the requisite number of doors, 
and the central door is of considerable width. At Termessos 
it is about seven feet*. As regards the absence of the three 
doors in the proscenium Dorpfeld gives the following explana- 
tion. These Hellenistic proscenia, as we see from the remains, 
consisted of an entablature resting on columns. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with wooden boards. 
Dorpfeld suggests that when doors were required they might 
be provided ad libitum by removing the intervening boards’*. 
But if three doors were regularly required in the dramatic 
performances, it is most improbable that they should not have 
been provided as a permanent fixture in the proscenium. It 
is most improbable that the Greeks should have put them- 
selves to the trouble of opening out these temporary doors 
at each festival. In any case we can hardly doubt that, if 
the proscenium had been the back-scene, the Greeks would 
always have provided at least one permanent door, and 
would not, as at Megalopolis and Thespiae, have erected 
proscenia in which there was no door of any kind. The 
absence of a door in these two places seems to prove 
conclusively that communication between the orchestra and 
1 See above, p. 152. &c., vol. ii. plate ro. 
2 Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens, 5 Griech. Theater, p. 380. 
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the space behind the proscenium was a matter of no im- 
portance. 

Another piece of archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
vase-paintings found in the Greek cities of South Italy’. Two 
specimens are here inserted*. These paintings, which have 
already been briefly referred to, belong to the third century B.c. 
They represent comic scenes acted by the Phlyakes. The 
Phlyakes were a sort of farcial comedians, whose performances 
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were not unlike those of the oldest Attic comedy. In many 
of these paintings they are represented as acting on a stage. 
The stage, in most cases, is obviously made of wood, and 
varies in character from a rude and simple platform to an 
erection of some solidity*. In one or two instances, however, 
it is a tall and elaborate structure, apparently built of stone, 


and adorned with columns in 


1 On the subject of these vase-paint- 
ings see especially Heydemann, Die 
Phlyakendarstellungen auf bemalten 
Vasen, Jahrb. Kais. Deutsch. Archiiol. 
Inst. 1886, p. 260 foll. Bethe, Prole- 
gomena zur Geschichte des Theaters, 
p.278 foll. Reisch, in Griech. Theater, 
p. 311 foll. 


front, just like the proscenia 


2 They are taken from Wieseler’s 
Denkmiler, ix. 14 and 15 (= Baumeister, 
figs. 1828 and 1830). 

* Fig. 13. Cp. the specimens in 
‘Wieseler’s Denkmil. ix. 8; Griech. 
Theater, pp. 315, 322, and 3233 Ban- 
meister's Denkmil. figs. 902, 903, 1826, 
1827, 1829. 
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we have been discussing’. Often there is a flight of’ steps 
leading down to the orchestra*. In one case the action is 
taking place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. 
One of the actors is represented as actually ascending the 
steps to the stage*. This evidence seems to prove beyond 
a doubt that in the Greek cities of South Italy, during the 
third century B.c., performances were sometimes given in 
theatres with a tall stage, and that both stage and orchestra 
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were employed for the purpose, and were connected by steps. 
Dorpfeld now admits that this was the case. But he contends 
that the arrangement was an exceptional one, intended only 
for the farces of the Phlyakes. For these performances, he 
allows, wooden stages were erected, and the exhibition took 
place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. But 
the regular dramas—the tragedies, and the comedies—were 

1 Fig. 14. Cp. also the specimen in pp. 322-324; Baumeister, figs. 902, 903. 


Griech. Theater, p. 318. 3 Baumeister, fig. 903  Griech. 
2 Fig. 13. Cp.alsoGriech, Theater, ‘Theater, p. 322. 
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performed solely in the orchestra’. All this, however, is the 
purest assumption. There is not a particle of evidence to 
support it. It is altogether improbable that a different arrange- 
ment should have been adopted in the case of these farces, 
and in the case of the regular drama. Besides this, as we have 
already pointed out, in one or two of the paintings the stage 
on which the Phlyakes are performing is apparently a per- 
manent stone erection, and’ not a mere temporary platform 
of wood. It seems certain, therefore, that the Greeks of South 
Italy during the third century B.c. provided a stage for their 
actors in all dramatic performances; and, this being so, we 
can hardly doubt that the same was the case in Greece 
generally. 

One or two further objections to the new theory may be 
briefly mentioned. If we look at the plan of the theatre at 
Epidaurus (Figs. 6 and 7), it will be found that the stone 
border of the circular orchestra reaches to within two or three 
feet of the proscenium. If the actors had performed in front of 
the proscenium, they would have been sometimes inside the 
stone border, and sometimes outside of it; and the whole 
arrangement strikes one as awkward and unsymmetrical. 
Again, in the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12), statues and other votive 
offerings were erected immediately in front of the columns of 
the proscenium. The bases on which they rested still remain *. 
But, if the proscenium had been the background, it is difficult 
to suppose that this place would have been chosen for such 
erections. When the proscenium was uncovered by scenery, 
and represented an ancient palace, these votive offerings and 
statues would have been altogether inappropriate as a part 
of the back-scene. When painted decorations were to be set 
up, they would have formed an inconvenient cbstacle in the 
way of the mechanical arrangements. 

We have now gone through the principal arguments, literary 
and archaeological, which demonstrate the existence of a stage 
during the Hellenistic period. It remains to consider the 
reasons which induce Do6rpfeld, in spite of this apparently 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 327. 2 Ibid. p. 147. 
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overwhelming evidence, to deny the existence of such a stage. 
And in judging this question we must remember the fact 
already mentioned, that the chorus, at this time, had ceased 
to take an active share in the play, and that its functions 
were hardly more important than those of a band of musicians 
in a modern theatre. To turn now to Dérpfeld’s reasons. 
He says, in the first place, that these proscenia of the Vitruvian 
type would have been too narrow for the performance of 
a play’. But their narrowness has often been exaggerated, 
owing to inaccurate calculations. None of them, as it now 
appears, were less than from nine to ten feet in depth®. But 
a stage about ten feet deep, and from fifty to sixty feet long, 
would be amply sufficient for the performance of a Greek 
play, when the chorus was confined to the orchestra. The 
fact has been proved by actual experiment. Most English 
scholars have probably seen the Greek plays produced in the 
open-air theatre at Bradfield. The stage there is only ten feet 
deep and thirty feet long. Yet every one who has been present 
at one of these performances must admit that there was plenty 
of room upon the stage. I am informed that on one occasion, 
in the funeral procession in the Alcestis, as many as sixty 
people were brought upon the stage at the same time, and 
without any inconvenient crowding*®. It is clear then that 
the Vitruvian stage, which was just as deep and twice as 
long as that at Bradfield, would have been large enough to 
accommodate the chorus as well as the actors in an ancient 
Greek drama, and would have been more than large enough 
for the performance of a play in which the chorus was 
practically confined to the orchestra. 

Dorpfeld further objects that these Hellenistic proscenia 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 361. 

2 The stage at Athens was about 
9 ft. 3 in.; at Epidaurus about 10} ft. 
(Griech. Theater, pp. 78, 128). That 
at Delos was about 10 ft. (Chamonard, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 306). As 
Lechat (Epidaure, p. 208) points out, 
it is necessary, in calculating the depth, 
not to measure from wall to wall. '¢t 


to take into account the projecting 
cornice. In some cases, as he also 
remarks, the wall of the back-scene may 
have been narrower than the wall 
beneath, on which it rested; and this 
would add slightly to the depth of the 
stage. 

8 These facts and measurements have 
been kindly supplied to me by Dr. Gray. 
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were too high to have served as a stage’. The obvious answer 
is that, if they were too high for a stage, they would have 
been much too low for a background. Their height varied 
from eight to thirteen feet. But a stage of thirteen feet would 
be far less of an anomaly than a back-scene of eight feet. 
Apart, however, from this consideration, there is no reason to 
suppose that a Vitruvian stage would have appeared abnormally 
large in theatres of the ancient Greek type. There were no 
spectators sitting in front of it. The audience was excluded 
from the orchestra. And the height of the auditorium was so 
great, that a lofty stage, as already shown, would be a distinct 
advantage. As for the objection that the chorus could not 
have conversed with the actors, if they had been separated from 
them by a difference in level of twelve feet, this is answered 
by the fact already referred to, that by the beginning of the 
third century the chorus had ceased to take any share in the 
dialogue. 

Another objection of Dérpfeld’s is that in the existing pro- 
scenia there is no trace of any means of communication between 
the stage and the orchestra*, But we have shown that such 
communication was seldom required at this time, owing to the 
insignificance of the chorus; and that, when it was wanted, it 
was supplied by temporary wooden steps. Dé6rpfeld replies 
that, if the stage was thirteen feet high, the steps must have 
been so large as to project a long way into the orchestra, and 
produce an unsightly appearance. But this result could have 
been avoided without difficulty. Where the stage was excep- 
tionally lofty, the steps might have been placed in a parallel 
line to it. At Tralles, where there is a proscenium of the 
Graeco-Roman type, and nearly ten feet high, such steps are 
actually found, lying parallel to the stage, and on each side 
of the door which leads out from the front wall of the stage 
into the orchestra*. A similar arrangement might easily have 
been adopted, when necessary, in the Hellenistic theatres. 

In support of his theory Dérpfeld brings forward an argu- 
ment based on the theatre at Megalopolis (Fig. 11). We have 

1 Griech. Theater, p. 342. 7 Ibid. p.342. * Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 410. 
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already described the peculiar construction of this theatre, in 
which the Thersilion took the place of the ordinary stage- 
buildings. In front of the Thersilion, and twenty-four feet 
distant from it, is the foundation-wall of a wooden proscenium. 
This proscenium, however, appears to have been of later date 
than the original theatre. Déorpfeld supposes that, before its 
erection, the actors performed their parts immediately in front 
of the Thersilion, and on the level of the orchestra. He bases 
his belief on the following grounds. The facade of the Thersi- 
lion rested on a flight of five steps, each about thirteen inches 
high. To one side of the Thersilion was a building, apparently 
called the Skanotheka, and probably used for storing the 
scenic decorations. In this building are the remains of a low 
wall, running in the samme straight line as the bottom of the 
flight of steps, and about the same length as the stage must 
have been. Dérpfeld supposes: that this wall was used, in the 
original state of the theatre, for working a ‘scaena ductilis.’ 
He supposes that, when dramas were to be performed, a 
wooden scene-painting was pushed out along this wall im- 
mediately in front of the lowest step of the Thersilion, and 
served as a background. The actors in front of it must have 
been on the floor of the orchestra’. But this arrangement 
appears to be impossible. If the back-scene had been placed 
in the position he supposes, immediately in front of the steep 
flight of steps, the representation of dramas under such cir- 
cumstances would have been little short of ridiculous. The 
actor entering from the back-scene would have had to come 
down these steps to reach the threshold of the door. At first 
little more than his legs would have been seen, at any rate by 
the spectators in the upper part of the theatre. His whole 
person would hardly have become visible until he reached the 
lowest step. For a tragic actor to make his entrance in this 
way would have been far from dignified. Also, in plays 
like the Hippolytus and the Alcestis, when a sick woman on 
a couch had to be carried out, it would have been extremely 
awkward to have to carry her down a flight of steps as steep 
1 Griech. Theater, pp. 138, 139. 
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as those at Megalopolis. The ekkyklema would, of course, 
have been quite impossible to work. Although, therefore, the 
Skanotheka at Megalopolis may very likely have been used 
for the storage of scenery, it is clear that this scenery, when 
used, cannot have been put up in the place which Déorpfeld 
suggests. 

Another argument against the ordinary theory is based by 
Dorpfeld on the remains of the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12). We 
have shown that at Delos the proscenium was continued, though 
in a different form, round the sides and back of the stage- 
buildings'. Ddrpfeld argues that it cannot have been.a stage, 
as it would be absurd to erect a stage all round the stage- 
buildings*. If this is so, we might reply that it cannot have 
been a background either, since it would be equally absurd 
to construct a background in the same position. But as a 
matter of fact there is nothing in the arrangement at Delos 
which conflicts in any way with the ordinary opinion about 
the Greek stage. The erection at the sides and the back of the 
stage-buildings, though of the same height as the erection in 
front, was different in structure, and formed an open portico. 
The erection in front was like the usual Hellenistic proscenium, 
and must have been designed for the same purpose. If the 
proscenium in other theatres was intended for a stage, it must 
have been intended for a stage at Delos. 

Dérpfeld has a theory about the origin of the Roman stage, 
which he brings forward as a strong argument in favour of 
his other views. According to Vitruvius the Roman stage was 
developed out of the Greek. The difference in size was due 
to the following reasons. The Romans preferred to give up 
the orchestra to the spectators, and transferred all performances 
to the stage. It was necessary, therefore, to deepen the stage, 
in order to find room for the additional performers. It was 
also necessary to lower it, in order to allow the spectators in 
the orchestra to have a clear view*. Dérpfeld says that this 
account of the matter is erroneous. According to his theory the 
Roman stage was discovered by accident rather than by design. 

+ See above, p. 163. 4 Griech. Theater, p. 146. ° Vitrav. v. 6. 
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The Romans, when they first began to adapt the Greek theatre 
to their own purposes, found the orchestra too large, and con- 
sequently divided it in two. The half nearest the auditorium 
they dug out to a depth of five feet, and placed spectators there. 
The other half they used for theatrical and other performances, 
just as it had been used by the Greeks. In this way they found 
that they had got what was practically a stage five feet high ; 
and for the future, instead of digging out the nearer half of the 
orchestra, they started on the level, and built a raised stage. 
The Roman stage therefore represents, not the Greek pro- 
scenium, but the further half of the Greek orchestra; and 
this fact proves that it was in the orchestra that the Greek 
actors performed’. This theory is no doubt extremely in- 
genious. But unfortunately it appears to be inconsistent with 
the facts of the case. If it was true, we should expect to find 
the stage in all Roman theatres occupying the site of one half 
of the Greek orchestra, and the back of the Roman stage 
corresponding to the front of the Greek proscenium. Now 
in the normal Roman theatre this is more or less the case. 
The Romans eventually reduced their orchestra to a semi- 
circle, and brought their stage forward to the position described 
by Dérpfeld. But the Graeco-Roman theatres of Asia Minor, 
to which we have already referred, fail entirely to correspond to 
his hypothesis. These theatres were among the earliest to be 
built in the Roman fashion, and might therefore be expected, 
more than any others, to exemplify the process of transition 
which he describes. But what do we find? We find that the 
stage, so far from occupying one half of the orchestra, stands 
in exactly the same position as the old Greek proscenium. 
The orchestra in these theatres still forms nearly a complete 
circle. The stage is deepened by pushing the back-scene 
more into the rear. Further than this, the height of the stage 
is not five feet, as it ought to be, but from eight to nine feet’. 
These examples seem to prove that Vitruvius is more correct 
than Dérpfeld in his view of the matter; and that the Roman 
stage was really a modification of the Greek. When we find 
1 Griech. Theater, p. 388 foll. 3 See above, p. 160. 
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in these Asia Minor theatres a Roman stage standing in 
exactly the same position as the proscenium in the Greek 
theatres, and differing only in being longer and deeper, and 
two or three feet lower, we can hardly resist the conclusion 
that the Greek proscenium was the prototype of the Roman, 
and that it was intended for the same purpose. 

The proscenium in a Greek theatre was called, among other 
names, the ‘logeion’ or ‘speaking-place.’ It is so called by 
Vitruvius, and the word ‘logeion’ occurs in Delian inscriptions 
as early as the third century B.c.’. This being so, we are 
naturally led to ask how this fact is to be reconciled with 
Dorpfeld’s theory. If the proscenium was the background, 
and not the stage, why should it have been called ‘logeion’ or 
the speaking-place? Dérpfeld gives the following answer. He 
says that in Greek tragedies the gods, when exhibited in a super 
natural manner, used to make their appearance on the palace 
roof, or, in other words, on the proscenium; and that it was 
therefore called the ‘theologeion,’ or for shortness the ‘logeion *.’ 
But this statement will not bear examination. The usual device 
for revealing gods in supernatural splendour was the mechane, 
and not the theologeion. Even when the theologeion was em- 
ployed, there is no evidence to show that it was identical with 
the palace roof’. The contrivance for enabling actors to stand on 
the roof of a palace or other building was called the ‘distegia.’ 
Instances of its employment are very rare. In the extant dramas 
there are only eight or nine certain examples‘. If, therefore, 
the proscenium really represented the building in the back- 
ground, the top of it cannot have been called the ‘speaking- 
place’ because the actors spoke from it. Eight or nine instances 
out of forty-four dramas are insufficient to justify us in re- 
garding it as a regular speaking-place. 

We have now considered the principal arguments which 


1 See above, p. 147. ex machina, the text of the plays shows 
2 Griech. Theater, p. 365. that the god appeared aédeve the roof, 
* On these points see below, pp. 338- and not upon it. Cp. Jon 1549 éwep- 
242. Even if we suppose that the theo- reAjs ofewy, Orest. 1631 éy al@épos 
logeion was used in the cases mentioned mruxats. 
on pp. 241 and 242, to exhibit the deus * See below, p, 212, 
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can be brought forward on both sides concerning this stage 
question, as far as it relates to the Hellenistic period. Some 
minor points have been omitted; but they would not affect 
the question very much either way. The result appears to 
show that, at any rate as far as the Hellenistic period is con- 
cerned, the evidence in favour of a stage altogether outweighs 
any considerations which can be adduced on the other side. 


2. THE EaRLiER STaGeE. We now come to the earlier and 
more important period, the period of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when the drama was still in reality a choral drama. 
Of course the position of the chorus differed very much at 
different stages during this epoch. At the commencement of 
the fifth century it was all-important; during the latter half 
of the fourth century it had begun to sink into obscurity. 
Still, speaking generally, we may regard the fourth and fifth 
centuries as a time when the chorus still played a significant 
part. Asa consequence the conditions of a dramatic perform- 
ance were very different from what they afterwards became 
throughout the Hellenistic and Roman epochs. 

Let us consider first what is the literary evidence for the 
existence of a stage during these two centuries. For the fourth 
century we have the testimony of Aristotle. Aristotle in many 
places speaks of the songs of the actors as ra dad Tis oxyvis, 
in opposition to the songs of the chorus, ra rod yopod'. Further 
he speaks of the actor’s part as being played émi ris oxnvis?. 
According to the usual interpretation of these passages, he 
means that the actors played their part ‘upon the stage,’ 
and sang their songs ‘from the stage.’ Dérpfeld, however, 
proposes in these cases to translate the word oxnvj as the 
‘background,’ and not as the ‘stage.’ He supposes Aristotle 
to mean that the actors performed ‘at the background,’ and 


1 Aristot. Probl. xix. 15 7a péey awd = wal dwd oxnvijs. 
oKnvis oun avricrpopa, Ta 3e Tov xopod 2 Poet. c. 24 did 70 dv pey TH Tpayyolg 
dvrictpopa: 6 pev ydp dmoxpiris dyw- ph evdéxecOar Gua mparrdpeva wodAa 
viorhs, 6 8& xopds Hrrov pipetrar. Poet. épn pupetaOar, AAA 7d éni THs oKNVAS 
c. 12 tha 88 ra dag rhs oxnvijs wat Kat rdv bwoxpirdv pépos pdvov. Cp. 
xéppot.. . Kdppos 8t Opjvos kovds xopoU — cc. 13, 17. 
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sang their songs ‘from the background.’ He denies that the 
two expressions imply the existence of a stage’. Now the 
translations which he suggests may be possible, as far as 
the Greek is concerned. But it is very difficult to believe 
that they are the right translations in these particular passages 
of Aristotle. Aristotle’s words seem to clearly imply that there 
was some essential and conspicuous difference between the 
position of the actors and that of the chorus. But if, as 
Dérpfeld thinks, they all performed together in the orchestra, 
there would be no such distinguishing mark. It is true 
that the actors might, for the most part, be rather nearer to 
‘the stage-buildings ; and the chorus might, for the most part, 
be rather more distant from them. But practically they would 
be standing in the same place; there would be no pronounced 
difference. Aristotle's words appear to be explicable only on 
the supposition that the actors appeared upon a stage, the 
chorus in the orchestra. 

For the fifth century we have the evidence supplied by the 
use of certain words in Aristophanes. In three places, where 
an actor is approaching the back-scene, he is said to ‘mount up’ 
(évaBaivev)*. In two other places, where he is leaving the back- 
scene, he is said to ‘go down” (xaraBaivev)*. In all these 
passages there is nothing in the circumstances of the drama to 
suggest that the action was taking place on raised ground. 
The expressions can only refer, as the scholiast says, to the 
stage. It has been proposed to translate the two words as 
‘come on’ and ‘depart’ respectively*. But such a usage of 
the terms is otherwise unknown in Greek. Moreover, in one 
place—the scene in the Knights—this translation is proved to 


be impossible. Here Demosthenes calls out to the sausage- 


1 Griech. Theater, pp. 284, 346. 
2 Equit. 148 Setpo deip’, & pidrare, | 


dvaBawve oatip TH TéAc Kal voy davels. 


Acharn. 732 GpBare worrdv padday. 
Vesp. 1342 dvdBave Sevpo xpvaopndo- 
Advbitov. 

5 Eccles. 1151 ri S97a Karpipes éxov, 
GAN’ ovk ayes | rac AaBev ; év Bow Be 
waraBaives, éya | émdoopa: «.7.A. Vesp. 


1514 drdp xaraBarioy y' én’ abrovs. 
In the last passage «xataBaréowy might 
perhaps mean, ‘I must contend with 
them.’ But it is more probable that 
the meaning here is the same as in the 
other passage. 

* Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, pp. 
699, 7oo. Capps, The Stage in the 
Greek Theatre, pp. 67, 68. 
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seller, ‘mount up here’ (dvaBauve Sedpo). He then shows him the 
people, the markets, and the harbours; and tells him that he 
will be lord of all. But this is notenough. He says, ‘you have 
not seen all yet,’ and bids him ‘mount up on to this table 
also’; and then proceeds to show him the islands round about '. 
These words show conclusively that dvaBaivew must mean ‘mount 
up ’ in the previous passage, and likewise determine the meaning 
of this word, and of xaraBaivey, in the other parallel passages. 
The evidence just cited from Aristotle and Aristophanes is 
a strong argument in favour of the existence of a stage during 
the fourth and fifth centuries. We have next to consider what 
light is thrown on this question by the character of the extant 
dramas. These dramas have been carefully ransacked during 
the last few years, and several treatises have been published 
containing every passage which bears upon the subject®. It is 
not likely that many new points will now be discovered. 
Much of the evidence that has been brought forward on both 
sides of the question is really of little value. It depends upon 
a too scrupulous and literal interpretation of the text, or upon 
a forgetfulness of the fact that there is much that is conventional 
in all dramatic performances. For instance, when old men are 
approaching the palace, and complain of the steepness of the 
way, this fact is supposed to be a proof of the existence of 
astage®. It is suggested that they enter by the orchestra, and 
that the ascent of which they complain is the ascent on to the 
stage. But, if this was so, these old men must have timed their 
entrance very exactly, so as to reach the foot of the stage just 
when they came to the verses in which they began to grumble 
about the ascent. There would be something rather ludicrous 
in the whole proceeding. It seems more natural to assume 


1 Equit. 169 GAd’ éwavdBn& Kani 
tovAedv rodt. The significance of this 
line, as regards the present question, 
was first pointed out by Zacher, Philo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181. 

7 Harzmann, Quaestiones Scenicae, 
1889. White, The Stage in Aristophanes, 
18y1. Capps, The Stage in the Greek 


Theatre, 1891. Bodensteiner, Scenische 


Fragen, 1893. Weissmann, Diescenische 
Auffiihrung der griechischen Dramen, 
1893. . 
> Eur. El. 489, Ion 727, Herc. Fur. 
119. In the last passage it is the 
chorus which makes the complaint; so 
that in this case, if there was any 
visible ascent, it cannot have been the 
ascent on to the stage. 
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that their remarks had no reference to the stage, and that the 
steepness of which they complain was left to the imagination of 
the spectators. Then again, the appearances of ghosts and 
spectres are cited as evidence in favour of a stage. It is said 
that they could not be made to appear from underground, unless 
there was a raised platform out of which they ascended. Now 
there is no doubt that in the later theatre ghosts were made to 
arise from beneath the earth. Pollux gives a description of the 
mechanism by which it was done. But there is nocertain proof 
that they made their appearance in this way during the fifth 
century. It would be unsafe, therefore, to infer anything from 
these spectral apparitions concerning the structure of the early 
theatre. Again, there are those scenes in which the chorus 
might be expected to enter the palace, but fail to do so. For 
instance, when Medea’s children are being murdered, and 
call out for help, the chorus, after proposing to rush to their 
assistance, eventually remain where they are and sing an ode’. 
But it is unnecessary, in this and in similar cases, to explain 
their inaction by supposing that there was any difficulty in 
passing from the orchestra to the palace because of the stage 
which lay between. A sufficient reason is to be found in the 
fact that, if they had gone into the palace, the scene of action 
would have been left empty for the time being. 

It will be best to disregard all evidence of this inconclusive 
kind, and to confine our attention to those points which really 
throw light upon the question as to the relative position of 
actors and chorus during the fifth century. The following facts 
seem to be established. It is evident that the chorus sometimes 
entered and sometimes departed through the back-scene. 
Instances are not very common; there are only about six in 
the extant dramas’. Still, they undoubtedly occur. It is 
evident, too, that the actors sometimes entered by the orchestra. 
They must have done so when they entered along with the 

1 Eur. Med. 1275. Cp. Agam. 1344, player of the chorus) enters from the 
Cyclops 630, Hipp. 780, Hec. 1042, &c.  back-scene, and then descends into the 

2 Aesch. Choeph. 22, 1063; Eum. orchestra. Several other instances are 


140. Eur. Troad. 176; Hel. 385, 517. given by Capps, pp. 9, 10; bat they 
In Aristoph. Av. 667 Procneé (the flute- are all very doubtful. 
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chorus, and they probably did so when they entered in chariots 
or wagons’, This gives us about seven instances where the 
actors came in bythe orchestra. They may have done so much 
more frequently. This is a point which will be considered later 
on. But these seven cases are the only ones for which there is 
any convincing evidence. On the other hand, it was a common 
thing for actors and chorus to depart together through the 
orchestra. Many plays end in this way, such as the Eumenides 
and the Septem. In Aristophanes it is a favourite form of 
conclusion for actors and chorus to go off through the orchestra 
in a joyful procession?. The general result then is this, that it 
was plainly permissible in the fifth century for the chorus to 
enter or exit by the back-scene, and for the actors to enter 
or exit by the orchestra; though the last of these practices 
is the only one of which there are many certain examples. But 
when we pass on from these entrances and exits, and look at 
the rest of the play, we find that # is very unusual, during the 
course of the action, for the chorus to come on the stage, or for 
the actors to go into the orchestra. The instances in which, 
apart from entrances and exits, the actors and the chorus can 
be shown to have come into close physical contact with one 
another, are remarkably few. We may mention, as examples, 
the scene in which the chorus tries to prevent Creon from seizing 
Antigone, or the scene where the farmers mount the stage to 
draw the statue of Peace out of the well. Opipions may differ 
as to individual cases, but the total number of instances of this — 
kind does not amount, at the outside, to more than about fifteen’. 
The conclusion we may draw from this evidence is as follows. 
There was nothing in the fifth century theatre to prevent the 
actors from moving into the place occupied by the chorus, and 
there was nothing to prevent the chorus moving into the place 
occupied by the actors. But, except when they were entering 


1 See below pp. 218, 228. 

3 See below p. 218. 

8 The following instances appear to 
be certain—Aesch. Suppl. 208, 832; 
Choeph. 22 foll. Soph. Oed. Col. 826 
foll. Eur. Suppl.1,815; Hel. 1627 foll.; 


Rhesus 681 ; Iph. Aul. 599. Aristoph. 
Pax 246 foll. Many other examples 
will be found in the treatises already 
mentioned; but the evidence for most of 
them appears to be very slight. 
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or leaving the scene of action, they do not appear to have 
usually done so, but to have kept apart from one another. 

What then does all this prove as regards the stage? On 
the one hand, it proves conclusively that the stage of the fifth 
century cannot have been as high as the ordinary Hellenistic 
stage. Ifthe fifth century stage had been twelve feet above the 
level of the orchestra, there would have been the greatest 
awkwardness in actors and chorus passing from one place to 
the other. But, on the other hand, it does not in any way 
exclude the possibility of there having been a stage of some 
kind or another. If we suppose that the fifth century stage 
was lower and deeper than that of later times, and that it was 
connected with the orchestra by a long flight of steps, or by 
a sloping ascent, the extant dramas might have been acted on 
such a stage without the slightest difficulty. Actors and chorus 
could easily pass from stage to orchestra, and vice versa. The 
fact that they so seldom came into contact with one another, 
except when entering or leaving the theatre, is a strong con- 
firmation of the view that there was a stage of some kind, and 
that it was reserved in most cases for the actors, while the 
usual place for the chorus was in the orchestra. 

The main reason for the employment of a stage must have 
been to make the actors clearly visible to the audience, and to 
prevent the view of them being impeded by the chorus in the 
orchestra. A few feet of elevation would be sufficient to 
produce this result. Dérpfeld, it is true, denies that any 
such precaution was necessary. He denies that the actors, 
even without a stage, would have been hidden from view by 
the chorus’. But if we look at the plan of a Greek theatre, 
it 1s clear that if the actors were in the orchestra, and the 
chorus stood in front of them, the chorus must have obstructed 
the view of a great many of the spectators. In fact we have 
ancient testimony to that effect. The tragic chorus stood in 
three rows. We are told that the worst and most ungainly 
choristers (the ‘laurostatae,’ as:they were called) were placed 
in the middle row, because they were not clearly seen by the 

1 Griech. Theater, p. 353 foll. 
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spectators’. But, however the chorus stood, there could only 
have been one row between these ‘laurostatae’ and the audi- 
ence. If, then, the actors had been in the orchestra, with three 
rows of choristers in front of them, the obstruction to the view 
would obviously have been very much greater. And it is 
Important to remember that the spectators who would have 
suffered most by this arrangement would have been the oc- 
cupants of the lowest tiers of seats. But these seats were 
reserved as seats of honour, and were confined to high officials 
and distinguished citizens. Hence, if Dorpfeld’s theory is cor- 
rect, the distinction which the Athenians bestowed upon their 
leading citizens cannot have been one of very much value. 
The benches which they assigned to them must have been the. 
worst seats for view in the whole theatre. 

Dérpfeld further objects that, if we suppose a low stage at 
Athens in the fifth century, the history of the Greek stage 
becomes a very fantastic and peculiar affair. We have first 
a stage of five or six feet, then in the Hellenistic period it rises 
to about twelve feet, then later on in the Roman period it suddenly 
drops to five again. His own theory, he says, is much simpler.. 
There was no stage at all till the Roman period, and then a 
stage of five feet was erected*. But the figures given by Dérpfeld 
are quite fallacious. There was no sudden rise and fall of the 
kind he describes. We have no means of determining the 
exact height of the stage during the fifth and fourth centuries. 
But when we come to the Hellenistic period we find that it 
was not fixed at twelve feet, but varied from eight to thirteen. 
There was no settled rule. Architects naturally tried new 
experiments. Different heights were adopted in different places. 
Probably there was just the same variety and love of experi- 
ment in the fifth and fourth centuries. Again, when we come 
to the Roman period, we do not find that the height of the 
stage was suddenly fixed at five feet. In many places it was as 
much as eight or nine. Wherever we look in the history of the 
Greek theatre, we perceive a gradual transition from one type of 
stage to another ; and the reasons for the successive changes are 
1 Phot. and Hesych. v. Aavpoordras. 4 Griech. Theater, p. 363. | 
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generally to be explained by the varying circumstances of the 
contemporary drama. 

The archaeological evidence on the subject of the early stage 
has already been discussed’. Unfortunately it amounts to very 
little. The oldest stage-buildings, being made of wood, have 
disappeared without leaving any trace behind them. However, 
such evidence as can be obtained tends to confirm the testimony 
of the dramas themselves, and to show that the stage of the 
fifth and fourth centuries was lower and deeper than that of 
subsequent times. There is also this point to be taken into 
consideration. The existence of a lofty stage during the Hel- 
lenistic period appears to be now proved by irresistible testi- 
mony. This being so, it is altogether improbable on general 
grounds that there should have been no stage at all during 
the two preceding centuries. To suppose that the Greeks 
began without any stage of any kind, and then after two 
centuries suddenly erected a stage about twelve feet high, is a 
most unlikely hypothesis, But if we imagine that a stage 
existed from the first, and that it was a low one in the fifth 
century, and was then gradually raised in consequence of the 
changed character of the drama, the process becomes much 
more intelligible. The presence of a stage during the later period 
is strong presumptive evidence in favour of an earlier one. 

The last few years have been prolific in new theories on 
the subject of the stage. Most of them may be regarded as 
developments or modifications of Dérpfeld’s views. Before 
leaving this subject it may be well to give a brief account of 
the more important of them. Bethe considers that there can 
no longer be any doubt as to the existence of the Hellenistic 
stage. He also agrees that the passages in Aristophanes prove 
the use of a low stage at the time when Aristophanes wrote. 
But for the greater part of the fifth century he denies its 
existence. He considers that the first Greek stage was erected 
in 427 or in 426, and that this date was an important epoch in 
the development of the theatre. He founds his belief on the 
fact that after this date there is no further instance of the use 

1 See above, p. 148, a 
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of the ekkyklema, while before this date there is no example of 
the use of the mechane, the theologeion, and the drop-scene’. 
But, in the first place, it is by no means clear why the presence 
or absence of these contrivances should involve the existence 
or non-existence of a stage. In the second place, his dates are 
open to question. There is no proof, as we shall see later on, 
that the machinery which he mentions was introduced or 
discontinued at the time specified. Another theory has been 
put forward by Weissmann. He, too, accepts the Hellenistic 
stage, but agrees with Dérpfeld that in the fifth century. actors 
and chorus performed on the same level. However, he thinks 
that the passages. in which old men complain of the steepness 
of the road prove that there must have been a raised. plat- 
form which they had to ascend. As one of these passages— 
that in the Hercules Furens—is spoken by the chorus, he comes 
to the conclusion that. there was a large platform for actors 
and chorus combined. This platform extended from the back- 
scene over a considerable part of the orchestra, and on it stood 
the actors and chorus, both on the same level*. To this it may 
be answered, that the evidence on which he relies is far too 
slight a justification for such a sweeping hypothesis. Also on 
general grounds it is inconceivable that the Greeks, when they 
already possessed an orchestra which was admirably adapted 
for choral performances, should have taken the trouble to erect 
a huge platform on the top of it. Christ agrees in the main 
with Weissmann. He accepts the Hellenistic stage for the 
later period, and also the platform for the chorus in the 
orchestra during the fifth century. But he thinks the passages 
-in Aristophanes prove that the actors even then stood higher 
than the chorus. He therefore supposes two stages: one 
immediately before the back-scene, for the actors ; and another 
larger and lower one in the orchestra, for the use of the 
chorus*, He thus eventually comes round to the same con- 


1 Bethe, Prolegomena zur Geschichte _p. 673 foll. See above, p. 191. 

des Theaters, p. 205 foll. 8 Jahrb. fiir class. Philologie, 1894, 
3 Scenische Auffiihrung, p. 37. p. 161 foll. 

Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie, 1895, 
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clusion as Wieseler, though by a very different process. His 
theory, however, is open to the same objections as that of 
Weissmann. This orchestral platform is utterly improbable in 
itself, and is unsupported by any sufficient evidence. Lastly, 
there is Robert’s hypothesis. Robert denies the existence of 
a stage during the fifth century; but supposes that one was 
erected in the course of the fourth century for the performance 
of new plays, in which there.was practically no chorus. Hence- 
forth new plays were acted on the stage, old plays in front of 
it, in the orchestra’. But it is impossible to suppose that in 
the same theatre, and atithe same festival, the proscenium should 
have served at one time as a Stage, and at another time as 
a background. Nor jis there anything in the ancient authorities 
to support such a view. 


§ 13. Various Details. 


To return to the subject of the construction of the theatre 
in general. It is obvious that, considering the enormous size 
of the building, and the immense numbers of spectators which 
it was intended to accommodate, the greatest attention must 
have been bestowed upon its acoustic properties. Vitruvius 
is most emphatic upon the necessity of keeping this object 
in view, when cheosing a site for a theatre. The situation 
against the side of a hill, and the gentle and symmetrical 
upward slope of ‘the tiers of seats, are mentioned as qualities 
by which acoustic excellenee was ensured. The height of the 
stage-buildings was also of great importance. It was found 
that the best results were obtained’by making them exactly 
the same height as the uppermost parts of the auditorium®. 
That this was the ordinary practice during the Roman period 
is proved by the remains of various theatres, such as those 
of Aspendos and Orange. But whether, at any time during 
the Greek period, stage-buildings were constructed on this 
enormous scale, is very doubtful. Another matter on which 
the ancient architects insisted was the wooden flooring of the 


1 Hermes, 1897, p. 450 foll. 2 Vitruv. v. 6. 
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stage, which tended to make the voices of the actors more 
audible. When Alexander the Great wished to have a stage 
built entirely of bronze, it was pointed out to him that this 
material would be fatal from the acoustic point of view’. 
Vitruvius mentions a peculiar practice which was adopted for 
the purpose of adding resonance to the voices of the actors. 


Hollow vessels of bronze, of different tones, were suspended\—~ 


in niches in various parts of the auditorium. When a sound 
was uttered of the same tone as that of any of the vessels, 
its resonance was increased. He states that this custom, 
though not adopted in Rome, existed in many Greek and 
Italian theatres; and that Mummius, after his capture of 
Corinth, brought back several of these vessels from the theatre 
there®. In the remains of the existing theatres no traces are 
to be found of the niches he describes. It is probable that 
the whole plan was merely an experiment adopted in a few 
special cases. As far as Athens was concerned, no such 
extraneous assistance to the voice was necessary. Experi- 
ments at the present day have shown that the acoustic 
properties of the theatre of Dionysus are excellent; and this 
must have been still more the case when the stage-buildings 
were Standing. Probably therefore, in spite of the vast numbers 
of the audience, the persons in the back rows could hear the 
words spoken in the orchestra and upon the stage much more 
clearly than might at first have been supposed. 

Another point mentioned by Vitruvius in connexion with 
the theatre is the advantage of erecting porticoes in the rear 
of the stage-buildings, to serve as a shelter for the people 
in case of a sudden shower of rain, and also for the con- 
venience of the choregi. He adds that at Athens there were 
three buildings close to the theatre, which served admirably 
for this purpose. These were the Odeion, the temple of 
Dionysus, and the Portico of Eumenes*, The Odeion here 
referred to was that built by Pericles, which probably stood 
on the eastern side of the theatre, though its exact site has 


1 Plut., Non posse suaviter, &c., 1096 B. 
3 Vitruv. v. 5. 3 Id. v. 9. 
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not yet been determined with certainty’, The temple of 
Dionysus mentioned by Vitruvius is apparently the older of 
the two temples, marked ¢ in the plan, and lying to the 
south-west of the stage-buildings. The Portico of Eumenes 
is supposed to have been built by Eumenes II, in the beginning 
of the second century, and it is thought that traces of it are 
to be found stretching westwards from the theatre. Immedi- 
ately to the south of the stage-buildings are the foundations 
of a long rectangular erection, belonging to the same date 
as the stage-buildings themselves, and marked s in the plan. 
This erection was no doubt a portico, built in the fourth 
century for the purpose described by Vitruvius. In the theatre 
itself there was no protection for the general mass of the 
people either from the sun or from the rain. The huge canvas 
awnings, suspended upon masts, which the Latin writers refer 
to, were an invention of the Italians, and were only adopted 
in Greek theatres at a very late period ®. 

The interior of the theatre at Athens was decorated with 
the statues of various public persons, some distinguished, others 
not. In the time of Lycurgus bronze statues were erected in 
honour of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides‘. Pausanias 
mentions that in his time there were several statues of dramatic 
poets in the theatre, but, with the exception of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Menander, they were all very obscure indi- 
viduals’. The basis of Menander’s statue, with an inscription 
recording his name and the name of the sculptor, has been 
discovered near the western parodos. Its original site, however, 
is unknown*®, Astydamas, the tragic poet, was voted a statue 
in the theatre on account of the excellence of his tragedy 
called Parthenopaeus. He wrote an epigram to be inscribed 
upon the base, regretting that he had not been born in the 
time of the great tragic writers, so as to be able to compete 
with worthy antagonists. The Athenians were so disgusted 


1 Plut. Pericles, 160 A. Pausan. i. * Val. Max. ii. 4.6. Corp. Ins. Gr. 
14. I. See Harrison and Verrall, 4283. 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient * Plut. X. orat. 841 F. 
Athens, p. 262. 5 Pausan. i. 21. I. 

4 Harrison and Verrall, p. 263. ® Griech. Theater, p. 71. 
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with his conceit, that they refused to allow the epigram to 
be inscribed, and the expression, ‘to praise one’s self like 
Astydamas,’ passed into a proverb’. The statue of Astydamas 
originally stood at the inside corner of the auditorium on the 
western side, and there was probably a corresponding statue 
on the eastern side*. One of the grammarians says that there 
were also statues of Themistocles and Miltiades in the theatre, 
each with a captured Persian standing beside him. But his 
statement is probably a fiction, invented to explain the passage 
on which he was commenting, and which he misunderstood *. 
In later times it is stated that a statue of Eurycleitdes the 
conjuror was erected in the theatre’. It is probable that 
during the reign of Hadrian thirteen statues of him were 
placed in the thirteen different blocks of the auditorium. The 
inscriptions on the bases of four of these statues have been 
found in the existing remains of the theatre’. In addition 
to the statues, various votive offerings were erected in the 
two side-entrances. Many of the bases were still in their 
original position, when the theatre was first excavated, but 
they have now mostly disappeared. Four of them, however, 
still remain. One of them supported the memorial erected by 
Xenocles in 306, to commemorate his services as Agonothetes. 
The other three belong to the Roman period®. There were 
also various inscriptions and tablets connected with theatrical 
affairs. A copy of the decree of the Amphictyonic Council, 
conferring certain privileges upon the Athenian actors, was 
inscribed on stone and put up in the theatre’. Numerous 
records of dramatic and dithyrambic contests were erected 
either in the theatre, or in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There were lists of the victors in all the competitions at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. There were lists of all the 


1 Suidas v. cauvriy énaveis. 

2 See above, p. 115. 

8 Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535, Dindf. 
So Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 
i. p. 263. Christ, however (Sitzungs. 
bayer. Akad. der Wissen., 1894, p. 3) 
thinks the statement about the statues 
is true, though the scholiast was mis- 
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tragedies and comedies ever produced in the theatre at Athens, 
There were lists of all the poets and actors who had competed 
there, with the number of their victories appended to each 
name. A complete account of these various records has already 
been given at the end of the first chapter. 

Before concluding this description of the theatre of Dionysus 
it may be interesting to give some account of the various other 
purposes for which it was used at different times, in addition 
to its primary object as a place for dramatic representations. 
From the earliest period the contests between the dithyrambic 
choruses were held in the theatre. The recitations of the 
rhapsodists, and the competitions between the harp-players, were 
also transferred to the same place from the Odeion, in which 
they had been held previously’. Besides this, various cere- 
monies unconnected with art took place in the theatre during 
the festivals of Dionysus. The large audiences attracted by the 
dramatic performances at the City Dionysia made it a suitable 
occasion for displays of various kinds. It was in the theatre 
at the City Dionysia that the orphan sons of soldiers, after 
being educated by the state, were publicly paraded, before 
being dismissed from state control. On the same occasion 
the tribute collected from the allies was exhibited in the 
orchestra, as a proof of the power and magnificence of the 
Athenian empire. When crowns were bestowed upon deserv- 
ing citizens, it was a special mark of honour for the fact to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the City Dionysia®. The annual 
cock-fight in commemoration of the Persian invasion was held 
in the theatre*. But the most important of the non-dramatic 
purposes for which the theatre came to be used was that of 
a meeting-place for the assemblies of the people. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries the regular place of assembly was the 
Pnyx. But already at a very early period special assemblies 
used to be held in the theatre after each festival of Dionysus, 

' Hesych. v. gdeiov. reliefs, in which kneeling Cupids are 

2 See chap. ii. p. 92. depicted in the act of setting cocks to 

8 Aelian. Var. Hist. ii. 28. On the fight. The significance of the reliefs is 
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to discuss matters connected with the festival’. These semi- 
religious meetings probably paved the way for the later practice 
of holding ordinary meetings there. As early as the year 411, 
on the occasion of the overthrow of the Four Hundred, 
Thucydides mentions that an assembly of the people was held 
in the theatre*. It was in the theatre that the meeting was 
convened which condemned Phocion and his friends to death 
in 317 B.c.. In 295 Demetrius, after capturing the city, 
summoned a gathering of the people in the theatre‘. These 
meetings were all of a special character, and were not regular 
assemblies of the people ; but they served as precedents for the 
use of the theatre for. political, as opposed to religious and 
artistic, purposes. Similarly, we are told on the authority of 
Aristotle that the Ephebi received their shields and spears from 
the state at assemblies of the people in the theatre’. After the 
middle of the third century the theatre became the regular 
meeting-place. The Pnyx henceforward was only used for 
assemblies for the election of magistrates*®. In this later period 
the theatre was also used for various exhibitions which seemed 
unworthy of its character as a temple of Dionysus. Sword- 
swallowers, conjurors, and exhibitors of puppet-shows are 
mentioned among the entertainers who occupied the stage which 
had formerly been dignified by Euripides’. But the greatest 
degradation which the theatre at Athens ever suffered was 
when, under the influence of Roman custom, it was given up 
to gladiatorial combats. This was a pollution which called 
forth indignant protests from writers such as Philostratus and 


Dion Chrysostom °, 


1 Dem. Meid. § 9. 

? Thue. viii. 93, 94. 

$ Plut. Phoc. 757 D. 

* Id. Demetr. go5 A. Miiller (Biih- 
nenalt. p. 74) is mistaken in stating, on 
the authority of Diod. xvi. 84, that on 
the news of the capture of Elatea in 
339 the Athenians hastily assembled 
in the theatre. That they met in the 
Pnyx is proved by the passage in Dem. 


\ 


de Cor. § 169. Diodorus is merely 
using the language of his own time, 
when the theatre was the regular 
meeting- place. 

5 Harpocrat. v. mepiodos. 

© Poll. viii. 132. 

7 Plut. Lycurg. 51 E. Athen. 19 E. 
Alciphron iii. 20. 

® Dion Chrysost. or. xxxi. p. 386 
(Dindf.). Philostrat. Wt. Apoll. iv, 22. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SCENERY 


» 


§ x. General Character of the Scenery. 


THE scenery in use upon the Attic stage was simple in 
character and limited in amount, compared with that employed 
in a modern theatre. Elaborate set-pieces and gorgeous 
spectacular effects were unknown. The principal expense in 
the production of a play was the training of the chorus, the 
payment of the actors, and the supply of suitable dresses, 
The scenery was never made the prominent feature of the 
exhibition. All that was required was an appropriate back- 
ground to show off to advantage the figures of the performers. 
The simplicity in the character of the ancient scenery was 
a necessary result of the peculiar construction of the stage. 
The Attic stage, though from sixty to seventy feet. long, was 
apparently never more than about fifteen feet in depth, and 
was still further contracted in after times. On a long and 
narrow platform of this kind, any representation of the interior 
of a building would be out of the question. All those elaborate 
spectacular illusions, which are rendered practicable by the 
great depth of the modern stage, were impossible in an ancient 
theatre. Nothing more was required than to cover over the 
wall at the back with a suitable view. Then again, in addition 
to the simplicity of the mechanical arrangements, the number 
of scenes in use upon the Attic stage was very limited in 
amount. Not only was a change of scene in the course of the 
same play practically unknown, but there was often very 
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little difference between one play and another as regards the 
character of the scenery required. Each of the three great 
branches of the drama had a background of a conventional 
type, specially appropriated to itself, and this typical back- 
_ ground was the one usually adopted. When therefore a series 
of tragedies was being exhibited, or a series of comedies, it 
must often have happened that the same scenery would do 
duty for several plays in succession. Thus the question of 
_ the scenery was one of the smallest of the difficulties which 
the Attic stage-manager had to contend with. Little variety 
was necessary, and the mechanical arrangements were simple 
in the extreme. 

The use of painted scenery, natural as it appears to us, was 
only invented very gradually by the Athenians. During the 
earliest period of the drama the background consisted merely of 
a small platform for the actor, with a wooden booth behind 
for him to change his dress in. As the number of the actors 
increased, the booth and platform developed in proportion, 
until they assumed the shape which is familiar to us from the 
remains of the later stage-buildings. But for a long time 
the erection at the back of the stage continued to retain its 
original character. It was regarded, not as a back-scene, but 
merely as a retiring-place for the actors. The notion of 
covering it over with painted scenery, in such a way as to 
make it represent the supposed scene of action in the play, 
was a development of comparatively late times. The old drama 
had no scenic background. The action was supposed to take 
place in some open region; the decorations were confined 
to such properties as could be put up on the stage; the wooden 
hoarding in the rear was nothing more than the front of the 
actors’ room. Things were still in this primitive condition 
when Aeschylus wrote his four earlier plays. The progress 
of the art of scenic decoration can be traced very distinctly 
by comparing these plays with his later tragedies. In the 
first four there is no mention of any scenery, no clear definition 
of the exact spot where the action is taking place. The scenic 
appliances are limited to properties erected in front of the 
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hoarding. In the Supplices the scene is laid in an open 
district at some distance from the city. In the centre is an 
altar of the gods, at which the suppliants take refuge’, Other- 
wise there is a total absence of local colouring. In the Persae, 
the next in order of his plays, the action is also laid at 
a distance from the palace. The only object mentioned as 
actually in sight is the tomb of Darius*. In the Septem the 
performers are gathered together within the walls of Thebes 
beside an altar on some rising ground, from which the towers 
of the city are visible*, But there is no clear definition of 
the scene, and no mention of any palace or other building 
from which the actors make their entrance. In the Pro- 
metheus the action takes place in a rocky region of Scythia. 
But in all probability the cliff to which Prometheus is chained 
was merely built up upon the stage. There is nothing in 
the play to suggest an elaborate representation of the view. 
In these four plays the background was still a bare wall with 
doors for the actors. .It had no scenic significance. But 
when we come to the Oresteia, the last dramatic production 
of Aeschylus, a great change is noticeable. The scene is 
now laid in front. of a building which is clearly defined and 
frequently referred to. In the first two tragedies it is the 
palace of Agamemnon at Argos; in the third it is the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and later on the temple of Athene at 
Athens‘. The contrast between these plays and the earlier 
ones, as regards local colour and allusions to the scene of 
action, is very marked and conspicuous, and denotes a con- 
siderable advance in the art of mounting a play. The old 
actors’ booth had now become a regular scenic background °. 


? Aesch. Suppl. 189. 
3 Pers. 659. The palace is often 
referred to (159, 230, 524, 849, 1038); 


* Agam. 3, Choeph. 22, Eum. 35, 
242. 
* Reisch (Griech. Theater, pp. 194, 


but this does not show that it was sup- 
posed to be visible. And the fact that 
Atossa made her first entrance on a 
chariot (159, 607), though coming from 
the palace, seems to prove that it was 
out of sight. 


> Septem 95, 240, 265, 549, 823. 


200) thinks the actors’ booth was 
originally in the side-entrance to the 
orchestra. He thinks the first stage- 
buildings were erected about 465, when 
scenery was introduced; and that these 
buildings were henceforth used for 
actors’ rooms. Bat it is much simpler 
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The bare hoarding was covered with painting, to represent 
a palace, or a temple, or whatever else might be required. 
This conclusion, which may be deduced from the extant dramas 
themselves, is confirmed by the ancient traditions as to the 
introduction of scene-painting. Aristotle says it was invented 
by Sophocles; Vitruvius apparently ascribes it to Aeschylus’. 
Whichever statement be correct, it is clear, from the fact 
of its being attributed to both poets, that it must have been 
introduced at that particular period when both were exhibiting 
upon the stage. It cannot be placed earlier than the first 
appearance of Sophocles in 468, or later than the last appear- 
ance of Aeschylus in 458. Moreover Sophocles, if He really 
invented it, is not likely to have done so immediately on 
his first appearance. The most probable date, therefore, is 
some period not very long before the production of the 
Oresteia, and subsequent to the production of the four early 
plays of Aeschylus. 

By the middle of the fifth century, then, we may regard the 
use of painted scenery as fully established. Taking this date } 
as our starting-point, it will be interesting to consider the 
question as to the number and character of the scenes most 
in use upon the Attic stage. Our principal authority will be: 
the Greek plays still in existence. Vitruvius divides scenery 
into three classes—tragic, comic, and satyric. According to 
his description, the salient features in a a tragic scene were 
columns, pediments, statues, and other signs of regal magnifi- 
cence. In comedy the scene represented a private house, with 
projecting balconies, and windows looking out upon the stage. 
The scenery in the satyric drama consisted of a rustic region, 
with trees, caverns, mountains, and other objects of the same : 


to suppose that the actors’ booth stood 
fronting the spectators from the first, 
and that it was gradually converted into 
a stage-building. 

1 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 rpets 82 Kal 
oxnvoypapiay XopoxAys. Vitruv. vil. 
praef. § 11 primum Agatharchus Athenis 
Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam 


fecit et de ea commentarium reliquit. 
Prof. Jebb (Dict. Antiq. ii. p. 816) 
thinks the two statements may be re- 
conciled by supposing that the words 
‘ Aeschylo docente tragoediam’ merely 
fix the date, without implying that 
Aeschylus had anything to do with the 
innovation. 
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kind’. The above list is not intended to be an exhaustive 
one. It merely describes in general outline the type of scene 
which was most characteristic of each of the three great 
branches of the drama. At the same time, it is more exhaustive 
than might at first sight be supposed. If the extant Greek 
dramas are examined, it will be found that in the great majority 
of cases the scenery conforms to the general type described 
by Vitruvius. To take the tragic poets first. Twenty-five 
tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides have been preserved. 
In no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five the scene 
is laid in front of a palace or temple?. In all these cases 
the general character of the scenery would be exactly such 
as Vitruvius describes. The prominent feature would be a 
magnificent building, with columns, pediments, and statues. Of 
the remaining eight tragedies, there are four in which the 
scene consists of an encampment, with tents in the background °. 
The other four all require special scenery. In the Philoctetes 
the scene is laid in front of a cavern in a desert island. In 
the Ajax it is laid partly before the tent of Ajax, partly in 
a solitary quarter by the sea-shore. The background in the 
Oedipus Coloneus consists of a country region, with the sacred - 
enclosure of the Eumenides in the centre. Finally, the Electra 
_of Euripides is altogether exceptional in having its scene laid 
before a humble country cottage. On the whole, the evidence 
of the extant tragedies tends to confirm the statement of 
Vitruvius, and exemplifies the conventional character of Greek 
tragic scenery. In the great majority of instances the back- 
ground would be an imposing pile of buildings, adorned with 
various architectural embellishments, As to the satyric drama, 
the Cyclops of Euripides is the only specimen of this class 
of composition which has been preserved. The scene there 
corresponds exactly to the descriptions of Vitruvius, and con- 
sists of a country region, with the cave of Polyphemus in 


' Vitruv. v. 6. Iph. Taur., Andr., Suppl., Heraclid. 

2 Viz. Soph. O. R., Antig., Electr., ’ Viz. Eur. Hec., Troad., Iph. Aul., 
Trach.; Eur. Alc., Med., Hipp., Herc. Rhesus. 
Fur., Phoen., Hel., Orest., Bacch., Ion, 
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the centre. There can be little doubt that in most satyric 
dramas the background was of much the same character. As 
the chorus always consisted of satyrs, whose dwelling was in 
the forest, the scene of the play would naturally be laid in 
some deserted’ country district. In regard to comedy, it i 
necessary to distinguish between the Old Comedy and the 
New. The scene in the New Comedy was almost invariably 
laid in front of an ordinary private house, as is proved by 
the adaptations of Plautus and Terence. In the Old Comedy, 
to judge from the extant plays of Aristophanes, the same was 
generally the case. In six out of the eleven comedies of 
Aristophanes, the background consists merely of a house, or 
of houses standing side by side'. In four others the principal 
part of the action takes place before a house. In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae the scene consists of a house and a temple 
standing side by side. In the Lysistrata there is a private 
house, and near it the entrance to the Acropolis. In the 
Acharnians the opening scene takes place in the Pnyx; the 
rest of the action is carried on before the houses of Dicaeopolis, 
Euripides, and Lamachus. The scene in the Knights is laid 
partly before the house of Demos, and partly in the Pnyx. 
The only comedy in which the scenery is of an altogether 
exceptional character is the Birds, in which the background 
consists of a wild country region, filled with rocks, and trees, 
and bushes. It appears, therefore, that even in the Old Comedy 
there was not much variety in the scenery. 

As regards the style of the ancient scene-painting, and the 
. degree of perfection to which it was eventually brought, it is 
difficult to speak with any certainty. But in the fifth century, 
at any rate, there can be little doubt that the scenery was of | 
the simplest description, and not in any way comparable to 
that of. modern times. Landscape-painting in the fifth century 
was still in its infancy, and altogether subordinated to the 
painting of the human figure. When landscapes were intro- 
duced into a picture, they were suggested rather than worked 
out in detail. A city was represented by a few houses, a forest 

1 Viz. the Wasps, Peace, Clouds, Frogs, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. 
P 
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by a few trees, and so on. The paintings for the stage were 
probably of the same general type. The scenes most in use 
were front views of temples, palaces, and dwelling-houses. In 
such cases a rough indication of the different buildings would 
be considered sufficient. That they were depicted with any 
completeness and realism is far from likely. It is true that the 
personages in the extant dramas often use words which seem 
to imply an elaborate architectural background. .They speak 
of columns, triglyphs, cornices, and pediments’. In the Ion 
they even admire in detail the bas-reliefs with which the 
temple front was decorated*. But it is unnecessary to assume, 
in passages of this kind, that the objects mentioned were all 
of them actually represented upon the stage. Many of them 
may have been left to the imagination. As for natural scenery, 
there was probably very little of this in the early theatre. If 
the action was laid in a country region, as in the Philoctetes 
and the Oedipus Coloneus, and in the generality of satyric 
plays, the necessary effect might be produced by a few rocks, 
and trees, and other similar objects. In later times it was 
customary, when the background represented a palace or 
temple, to insert a landscape on either side*. Even in the 
plays of the fifth century there are occasional references to 
such landscapes. Helen, standing before the palace of the 
Egyptian king, points to the ‘streams of the Nile’ as flowing 
close by. The old man in the Electra, when he reaches the 
palace of the Atreidae, shows Orestes the country round about, 
with Argos and Mycenae in the distance. The Trojan captives 
descry, from the Greek encampment, the smoke and flames of 
burning Troy*. But here again we may doubt whether, on the . 
contemporary stage, these places were really visible to the 
spectators. At any rate, if they were delineated at all; it was 
probably in a slight and symbolical fashion. As time went on 
the art of scenic decoration was much improved and elaborated. 


1 Bacch. 590, 1211; Orest. 1569;  periaktoi, Poll. iv. 126,131. See below, 
Iph. Taur. 113, 130. p- 225. 

2 Ton rgo foll. * Eur. Hel. 1, Troad. 1256; Soph. 

% Such scenes were depicted on the EL. 4 foll. 
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In the Hellenistic period it seems to have reached a fairly 
high degree of development. The laws of perspective were 
carefully studied, and treatises were written to show how the 
effect of gradations of distance might be produced on a flat 
surface’. Natural phenomena were now depicted with more 
realism. Seas and rivers, earth and sky, are mentioned among 
the objects delineated. Even regions in Hades and Tartarus 
were represented upon the stage*. The progress of landscape- 
painting in general among the later Greeks naturally produced 
its effect upon the work of the scenic artists. But it would 
be an anachronism to attribute efforts of this ambitious kind 
to the contemporaries of Sophocles and Euripides. 

It appears, then, that in the theatre of the fifth century the 
scenic background was not a very prominent object. The 
attention was concentrated mainly on the figures of the per- 
formers. It was just the same on the Elizabethan stage, 
where the back-scene consisted merely of a bare wall, and 
anything in the way of spectacular effect was provided by the 
movements and groupings of the actors. The infroduction 
of magnificent decorations appears to be always a later 
development in the history of the drama. To produce an 
impression by means of this kind would have been alien to 
the taste of the Athenians of the fifth century. In the dramatic 
performances of that period the conspicuous feature was the 
chorus in the foreground, with its graceful arrangement and 
picturesque dresses. Above the chorus, on the narrow stage, 
stood the actors and mute figures, arranged in line, and 
dressed in brilliant colours. The long scene in the rear was 
so far decorated as to form a pleasing background, and show 
off the persons of the actors to advantage. But no attempt was 

1 Vitruv. vii. praef.§ 11. Vitruvius «atreBaddAero emt rds mepderous dSpos 
says the first impulse to this study was dSeevivra 4 OdAarray 4 worapoy 4 BAA 
given by Agatharchus, the contemporary tt roovrov. Anon. de comoed. (xx. 28 
of Aeschylus. But he is probably Diibner) woAvreAdor davdvas xarecnevd- 
mistaken in attributing, as he appears (ero } oxnvi). .. mewouiApévyn mapa- 
to do, a knowledge of the laws of merdopacc wal d0dvats Aevxais rai pedal- 
perspective to the painters of the fifth vas... els r¥moy Gaddoons Taprapoy 


century. Gdou ... ys Kal ovpayod «.7.A, 
2 Poll. iv. 131 saraBAnpara .. . 
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made to produce a realistic landscape, or to convey the ideas 
of depth and distance. In its general effect the scene upon 
the stage resembled a long frieze or bas-relief, with the figures 
painted in brilliant colours, rather than a picture with a distant 
perspective. 


§ 2. Mechanical Arrangements for the Scenery. 


The scenery consisted of painted curtains or boards, attached 
to the wall at the back of the stage’. As the mechanical 
arrangements for fixing them up have not been described by 
any of the ancient writers, a detailed account of the matter 
is impossible. But some facts can be deduced from the 
testimony of the existing dramas. In every Greek play 
the action was supposed to take place in the open air. The 
scene was generally laid before some building or tent, or in 
a country district with a rock or cavern in the background. 
The upper portion of the painted scene represented merely 
the sky, and was probably the same in all dramas. The lower 
portion delineated the building or landscape which the particular 
play required. It used to be commonly supposed that this 
lower portion projected two or three feet in front of the upper; 
that the back-scene was not a flat surface from top to bottom, 
but that a narrow ledge or platform ran across from wing 
to wing about halfway up*®. The object of this hypothesis was 
to provide room for the ‘distegia.” The distegia was a con- 
trivance which enabled actors to take their stand upon the roof 
of a palace or private house*, Eight or nine instances of 
its use are to be found in the existing Greek plays. Thus 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus opens with the watchman sitting 


1 Poll. iv. 131 caraBAnpara 8 ipac- 
para h wivaxes Roav éxovres ypadds TH 
xpela ray Spayarow mpoopédpous’ xate- 
BddAero 52 ént rds weptderous. Ibid. 125 
khictoy .. . wapaweragpacw SnAovpevoy, 
Suid. v. mpooxhviov 1d mpd THs oKNYAS 
- wapanéragua, Anon. de comoed. (xx. 
28 Diibner) cxnvt) wemoiApévn mapa- 
neraopact Kal dOdvais. 


7 So Miiller, Biihnenalt. pp. 118, 142. 

8 Poll. iv. 129 } 5¢ &oreyia wore pey 
év oxy Bacrely dcApes Swydrioy, clow 
ag’ ov év Sowiooas } ’Avriyévn BAdwes 
Tov orpardv, wore 82 xat xépapos, ad’ ob} 
Baddrov TH Kepapy tv 52 xupeydiq 
awd Ths d:areyias wopyoBooKol tT: Kar- 
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upon the roof of the palace at Argos, and waiting for the 
beacon’s signal. In the Phoenissae of Euripides Antigone 
and the attendant mount upon the roof to get a view of the 
army encamped outside the city. In the concluding scene of 
the Orestes Hermione, Orestes, and Pylades are seen standing 
upon the roof of the palace. Examples also occur in comedy. 
In the Acharnians the: wife of Dicaeopolis views the proces- 
sion from the roof of the house. At the commencement of the 
Wasps Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and later 
on his father Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. 
At the end of the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up a ladder to 
the roof of the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. In 
the Lysistrata Myrrhina and Lysistrata are seen upon the 
battlements of the Acropolis. The distegia may also have 
been used in that scene of the Supplices, where Evadne appears 
upon the summit of a cliff, and then flings herself down’. In 
all these cases it used to be imagined that the standing-room 
for the actor was provided in the way described; that the 
lower part of the scene projected two or three feet, and so 
furnished a permanent platform in the background. But 
this theory is improbable on several grounds. We have seen 
that the distegia was only employed in comparatively few 
instances. It seems unlikely, therefore, that an glaborate struc- 
ture of this kind should have been erected ner Mec meet these 
occasional requirements. Further than this, if the scene had 
been divided in half by a horizontal line, and the lower half 
had protruded several feet, this arrangement, though suitable 
enough when the background was a palace, would have been 
absurdly inappropriate when a country district was to be 
represented. It is also questionable whether the ancient stage 
was wide enough to permit the arrangement. It may have 
been possible in early times; but the Vitruvian stage, which 
was only ten feet across, can hardly have been encroached 
upon to the extent of two or three feet. It is far more 
probable that the back-scene was flat from top to bottom. This 


1 Agam. 3, Phoen. 89, Orest. 1567- Nub. 1485-1503, Lysist. 864, 874, and 
1575, Acham. 262, Vesp. 68 and 144, 883, Eur. Suppl. ggo. 
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supposition is more in harmony with the simple style of the 
ancient scenery. As for the distegia, it was provided most 
likely by a projecting balcony or upper story, which might be 
introduced when required, without encroaching upon the 
narrow stage. Such balconies were not uncommon in Greek 
and Roman houses’, And that they were used in the theatre 
is expressly stated by Vitruvius, who tells us that the houses 
in comedy were of the type called ‘ Maeniana,’ or houses with 
projecting galleries*. In ordinary cases the distegia would 
resemble a structure of this kind. But where the surroundings 
were exceptional, as in the Lysistrata, it might easily be 
decorated in such a way as to conform to the rest of the 
scenery. 

If the scene represented a dwelling-house, there were windows 
in the upper story, out of which the characters could peer 
upon the stage. Such windows are mentioned by Vitruvius, 
and instances of their use occur in the extant comedies. For 
example, Philocleon, in the Wasps, tries to escape out of an 
upper window, and in the Ecclesiazusae the old woman and 
the young girl are seen looking out of one*. It need hardly 
be remarked that the doors of the building represented by 
the painted scenery would correspond more or less closely 
with the permanent doors in the back-wall, so as to admit 
of easy ingress and egress to the actors, In the same way, 
if the scene was a cavern in a country region, the entrance 
to the cavern would be made to correspond with the central 
door in the wall at the back. Concerning the manner in 
which the scenery was finished off at the top nothing can 
be laid down for certain. It is not even known whether 
the stage was covered with a roof or not. But the analogy 
of Roman theatres, and the general convenience of the arrange- 
ment, are in favour of such a covering‘. 


1 Dict. Antig. i. pp. 663, 666. ? Vitruv. v. 6. 
* Vitiuv. v. 6. Vesp. 379, Eccles. 924, 930, 961-963. 
* See above, pp. 147, 159. 
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Ms 3. The Entrances to the Stage. 


The question as to the number and the character of the 
entrances leading upon the stage is of some importance in 
connexion with the Greek drama. In order to avoid confusion 
in dealing with this subject, it is necessary to carefully dis- 
tinguish between the permanent doors in the walls surrounding 
the stage, and the temporary doors or entrances which were 
left when the scenery had been put up. First, as to the 
permanent doors. We have shown already that the remains 
of the purely Greek theatres are so defective, that it is impos- 
sible, from the evidence which they supply, to come to any 
conclusion as to the number of these doors. But it is evident, © 
from the statements of Pollux, that the Hellenistic type of. 
theatre, which is the one he describes, must have possessed 
at least five such doors. It must have had three doors in the 
wall at the back of the stage, and two doors at the sides, 
one leading from each of the wings. Probably the same plan 
was adopted in the old wooden buildings of the fourth and | 
fifth centuries. In later times, when the Graeco-Roman 
theatres were erected, the stage was considerably lengthened, 
and in consequence the number of the doors in the wall at the 
back was raised to five. But it has been pointed out in the 
last chapter that in all probability only three of these doors 
were used in the course of the actual performances, and that 
the two outer ones were either covered over by the scenery, or 
concealed by temporary side-wings of wood '. 

The next point to be considered is the number of the 
entrances which had to be provided when the scenery was 
erected, and the stage was made ready for a dramatic per- 
formance. Pollux and Vitruvius, in speaking of the scenery 
and stage decorations, agree in saying that there were three 
doors at the back of the stage*. But this statement is much 
too universal, In the majority of cases, no doubt, there were 
three such doors. When the scene represented a palace, or 


-1 See above, p. 159. 2 Poll. iv. 124, 126; Vitruv. v. 6. 
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temple, or dwelling-house, three doors appear to have been 
always used. But when the scene was of an exceptional 
character, the number of the entrances from the back of the 
stage would vary according to the requirements of the play. 
For instance, in the Philoctetes there would only be a single 
entrance, that from the cavern. In the first part of the Ajax 
the only entrance would be that leading out of the tent; in 
the second part there would be no entrance at all, the back- 
ground consisting merely of a solitary region by the sea-shore. 
In the Cyclops, the only opening at the back of the stage 
was the mouth of Polyphemus’ cave. In such plays as the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Andromeda of Euripides, 
the background consisted of rocks and cliffs, and there was 
no entrance from that quarter. It is clear, therefore, that 
the statement that a Greek scene was provided with three 
doors or entrances at the back is not universally true, but 
only applies to the majority of cases. 

Some details concerning the character of the three doors 
may be gathered from the statements in Pollux and Vitruvius’. 
When the scene was a palace, the central door was decorated 
with regal grandeur. The side-doors were stipposed to lead - 
to the guest-chambers. Occasionally one of the: side-doors 
led to a guest-chamber, the other to a slaves’ prison. In 
comedy, the character and arrangement of the doors would 
vary considerably, according as the scene was laid in front 
of one, or two, or three dwelling-houses. In the last case, 
of which an example is supplied by the Acharnians, there 
would be one door for each of the three houses. Sometimes 
one of the side-doors represented the way into an outhouse, 


1 Vitruv. v. 6 ‘ipsae autem scaenae 
suas habent rationes explicatas ita uti 
mediae valvae ornatus habeant aulae 

regiae, dextra ac sinistra hospitalia.’ 
Poll. iv. 124 rpdv 88 rav Kard riv 
oxnviv Oupav 4 péon pev Bacircov Fj 
omyAaov 4 oixos évdofos wav Tod 
mpwrayovrrov rou Spaparos, % Se Sefia 
tov Sevrepaywriarovvros Karaywyov’ 
5¢ dpiorepa 70 evredéorarov Exe, wpdo- 


wrov i lepov éénpnumpévov, h doxds ory. 
év 52 rpayydia 4 piv Sefid Ovpa feraw 
éor, elpxrTn 5¢ 4 Aaia. 7d 52 KAloroy 
év xwpqdia wapdxera: mapa tiv olxiay, 
mapameracpact SnAovpevoy, cat ore pay 
orabpes tnoluyiov . . . év 8t ’Avripdyous 
’"Axeorpig Kal eépyaorhpov -yéyover. 
Throughout this passage Pollux is guilty 
of his usual fault of converting par- 
ticular cases into general rules. 
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or workshop, or stable. Sometimes it led into a temple, as 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. In comedy, no doubt, there was 
much greater diversity as to scenic details than in tragedy. 

A curious regulation concerning the usage of these three 
doors is mentioned by Pollux’. He says that the central 
door was reserved for the principal character, the door to 
the right for the secondary characters, the door to the left 
for those of least significance. It is plain that this statement 
must be taken with very considerable deductions. In the first 
place, it only applies to tragedy, and only to those plays in 
which the background represented a palace or similar building. 
Even then it cannot have been by any means universal. In 
fact it only applies to dramas of the type of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, in which the principal character is at the same time 
a person of the highest rank. In such cases it is very likely 
that his rule about the doors was observed. It would be in 
harmony with the statuesque and conventional character of 
Greek tragedy. But there are many plays in which it would 
be absurd to suppose that any such regulation. was adopted. 
For instance, in the Antigone it can hardly be imagined that 
the tyrant Creon entered only by a side-door, while the central 
door, with its regal splendour, was reserved for the oppressed 
heroine Antigone. Similarly, in the Electra, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Clytaemnestra entered from the inferior part of 
the palace, Electra from the more magnificent. There can 
be no doubt that Pollux, in his statement about the doors, 
has been following his favourite practice, and has made a 
general rule out of a few special instances. 

The openings at the back of the stage always led out of 
some building, tent, cavern, or other dwelling-place. They 
could only therefore be used by persons who were supposed 
to be inside the dwelling-place. People coming from the 
neighbourhood, or from a distance, had to enter the stage 
in a different way. For this purpose doors in the side-wings 
were provided*. The subject of these side-entrances on to 


1 See the previous note. dvo Oupav rwy wept THY péony GAdAae 
2 Poll. iv. 126 wap’ éxdrepa 5¢ ~*~ Bvo elev dv, pla ExarépwOev, mpds as ai 
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the stage has been much discussed in recent years’. Many 
scholars have endeavoured to prove that they were a late 
invention, confined to the Hellenistic theatre, and that they 
never existed in the fifth century. They suppose that in the 
old Athenian theatre the only side-entrances were those in 
the orchestra, and that the actors who entered or departed 
otherwise than through the back-scene always used the orchestra 
for this purpose. Now it is no doubt true, as we have already 
shown, that they used it sometimes. There are about twenty 
cases in which actors and chorus leave together in a sort of 
procession, chiefly at the end of a play?; and there are two 
cases in which they enter together*. There are also those 
scenes—about five in number—when the actors enter in 
chariots*. On all these occasions it can hardly be doubted 
that the actors entered and departed through the orchestra. 
But there are no other instances which can be regarded as 
at all certain. The other examples which have been brought 
forward are entirely conjectural. It is said that, when the 
actors and the chorus were supposed to come from the same 
place, they must always have used the same entrance. In 
the Philoctetes, for example, Odysseus, Neoptclemus, and the 
chorus all come from the ship. -If, therefore, the sailors entered 
by the orchestra, the two heroes must have done the same. 
But there is no necessity for such an assumption. It would 
be absurd to demand this minute accuracy in the representation 
of a play. Then there are cases where an actor on the stage 


nepiaxto cuprempyactv. Vitruv. v. 6 ‘se- 
cundum ea loca versurae sunt procur- 
rentes, quae efficiunt una a foro, altera 
a peregre, aditus in scaenam.’ Phot. 
v. mapacknua? al eigoda ai eis ri 
oxnvyv. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 321 
vuy dori hysxdptoy 70 A€yow éx -yuvat- 
kav eloepxouévoy dvadev...7d E2 
GAAO Hytxdptoy ef dvipav narodev éerep- 
xXopévay, 

' See Harzmann, Quaestiones Sceni- 
cae, p. 43 foll.; Bodensteiner, Scenische 
Fragen, p. 703 foll.; Capps, The Stage 
in the Greek Theatre, p. 12 foll.; 


Weissmann, Scenische Auffiihrung, pp. 
25 foll., 76. 

3 Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1018; Pers. 1076. 
Eur. Suppl. 1231; Alc. 741. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1231; Vesp. 1535; Pax 1357; 
Ran. 1524. For other instances see 
Bodensteiner, p.690. Only one of these 
cases—the funeral procession in the Al- 
cestis—occurs in the middle of a play. 

5 Alcestis £61; Plutus 253. Capps 
(p. 20 foll.) gives some additional in- 
stances ; but for these there is no clear 
evidence. 

* See below, p. 228. 
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sees another from a distance; but about ten lines intervene 
before the second actor comes near enough to enter into con- 
versation with the first’. It is argued that he must have had 
a long way to go, and must therefore have come round by 
the parodos. But in all these places there is nothing to show 
that the person approaching was seen by the audience as 
soon as he was descried from the stage. He may have received 
his ‘cue’ some time after his advent was announced. It is 
common enough on the modern stage, when the scene is in 
the open air, for an actor’s approach to be announced some 
time before he actually appears. Also, there are several cases 
in the ancient dramas when an actor begins to converse with 
the people on the stage only two or three lines after he is 
first seen’, These passages might be cited to prove that he 
had only a short way to go, and must therefore have come 
in by the stage. But in reality all inferences of this kind 
are far too subtle to be of any value. We can hardly imagine 
the ancient dramatists counting the number of yards to be 
walked before they settled the number of ‘verses to be spoken. 
Another set of instances are those in which a character, after 
coming into sight, takes a long time to reach the point he is 
aiming at. Euelpides and Peisthetaerus stumble about during 
the delivery of fifty-three lines before they reach the hoopoe’s 
dwelling-place. Dionysus and Xanthias converse for thirty- 
five lines before coming to the house of Hercules*. They 
too, it is said, must have entered by the orchestra, otherwise 
they would have reached their destination much sooner. But 
there is no need to suppose, in these and similar cases, that 
the characters were moving straight forward all the time. Any 
actors of ordinary experience would know how to arrange 
their progress in such a way as to come to the right place 
at the right moment. Lastly, there are scenes in which an 
actor, on making his entrance, fails to perceive at once another 
actor on the stage; or addresses the chorus before the actor ; 


1 E. g. Oed. Tyr. 1110-1121 ; Agam.  E.g. Trach. 178-180, 731-734; 
489-503 ; Ion 392-401; Oed.Col. 310- ~—~Phil. 539-542. 
324. See Harzmann p. 43 foll. ° Av. 1-53, Ran. 1-35. 
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or is seen by the chorus before he is seen by the actor’. All 
this is said to prove that he must have come in by the parodos, 
and that the other actor was at first concealed from view by 
the intervening side-wings. But in the first place the ancient 
stage was so low and narrow that, as soon as an actor had 
fairly entered the orchestra, he could not fail to see the 
persons on the stage just as well as those in the orchestra. 
In the second place these arguments all depend on the same 
fallacy. They assume that in a dramatic performance, when 
an actor comes in, the question as to whom he shall see first, 
and which person he shall address first, is decided, not by 
the convenience of the poet, but by the science of optics. 
The experience of the modern stage is sufficient to prove 
that this is not the case. 

It would be unsafe then to lay any stress on the instances just 
cited. The cases in which there are adequate grounds for sup- 
posing that the actors entered or departed by the orchestra 
amount to no more than about thirty. The question is whether 
these cases are sufficient to justify a wider inference. Are we to 
assume that, because the actors sometimes used the parodoi, they 
did so always? On the one hand it may be said that in the early 
theatre, with its low stage and easy communication between stage 
and orchestra, there was nothing to stand in the way of such 
a practice. On the other hand there is the fact that -in the 
Hellenistic theatre the actors, when coming from a distance, 
usually entered by the side-wings. Of course in this later 
theatre, with its twelve-foot stage, there were obvious reasons 
for doing so. Still, the existence of the practice in late times 
is a presumption in favour of its existence previously. More- 
over, when side-wings had once been introduced, nothing could - 
be more natural than to use them as entrances. The convenience 
to the actors would be very great. It is difficult to see why 
they should have been compelled to go all round by the 
parodoi, when there was an easier mode of entrance close at 
hand. On the whole therefore it seems most probable that 


1 E.g. Bacch. 1216 foll.; Hec. 484 instances, Harzmann p. 4§ foll. ; Boden- 
foll.; Aj. 1040 foll. See, for other steiner p. 716 foll. 
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the side-entrances were generally used by the actors: even 
as early as the fifth century, and that. the orchestra was only 
employed in special cases, such as processions with the 
chorus. 

As regards the use of these side-entrances the Athenians 
had a special regulation which was due entirely to local causes. 
The theatre at Athens was situated in such a position that 
the western side looked towards the city and the harbour, the 
eastern side towards the open country. In consequence of this 
fact the side-entrances upon the Athenian stage came to acquire 
a peculiar significance. Ifa man entered by the western side, 
it was understood that he was coming from the city where the 
scene of the action was laid, or from the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; or else that he had arrived from distant parts by sea, and 
was coming from the harbour. The eastern entrance was re- 
served for people who had journeyed from a distance by land. 
The same regulation was applied to the entrances to the 
orchestra. Ifa chorus came from the city, or the harbour, or the 
suburbs, it used the western parodos; if it came by land from 
a distance, it used the eastern’. It is obvious that at Athens, 
where play-bills were unknown, a conventional arrangement 
of this kind would be of great assistance to the audience, and 
would enable them to follow the action of the piece with greater 
ease and intelligence than they could otherwise have done. 


1 Vitruv. v. 6 ‘secundum ea loca 


versurae sunt procurrentes, quae efficiunt . 


una a foro, altera a peregre, aditus in 
scaenam.’ Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Pro- 
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words amd dypov denote ‘ from a dis- 
tance.’ In Pollux dypdé0ev apparently 
means ‘ from the country in the suburbs’; 
but the word is obscure and possibly 
corrupt. As applied to the stage the 


words ‘right’ and ‘left’ were always 
used from the point of view of the 
actors: cp. the account of the periaktoi 
in Poll. iv. 126. But as applied to the 
orchestra they were sometimes used 
from the point of view of the actors, 
sometimes from that of the audience. 


Hence the eastern parados might be 


called the right or the left parados, 
according to the point of view from 


- which it was regarded. This is the 


reason of the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween ‘the statements in the Life and 
in Pollux. The author of the Life is 
looking at the orchestra from the point 
of view of the actors, Pollux from the 
point of view of the audience. 
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The custom originated in the topographical situation of the 
Athenian theatre, but was afterwards adopted in all other Greek 
theatres, and became a conventional rule of the Greek stage. 
The entrances to the right of the audience were used by 
persons from the neighbourhood; the entrances to the left 
by persons from a distance. 


M3 


A change of scene during the actual progress of a play was 
a practice almost unknown upon the Greek stage during the 
classical period. In the extant tragedies only two instances are 
to be found, one in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, the other in 
the Ajax of Sophocles. It does not appear that in either case 
very much alteration in the scenery was required. In the 
Eumenides the earlier part of the action takes place in front 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the latter part before the 
temple of Athene at Athens’. All that was here necessary was 
to change the statue in front of the temple. The background 
doubtless remained the same during both portions of the play. 
There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made 
to depict the actual scenery of Delphi or of Athens. Such 
a supposition would be inconsistent’ with the rude and un- 
developed state of scenic decoration during the Aeschylean 
period, and moreover minute accuracy of that kind was foreign 
to the Athenian taste. The other example of a change of scene 
is in the Ajax of Sophocles. The play begins in front of 
the tent of Ajax, but ends in a solitary region by the sea-shore. 
Here again a very slight alteration in the scenery would have 
been sufficient. Probably in the opening scene the tent of 
Ajax was represented in the centre, and there may have been 
some slight suggestion of a coast view on either side. During 
the latter part of the play the tent would be made to disappear, 


4. Changes of Scene. 


1 At line 566 the scene of action is and the Furies arrive in front of the 
transferred in reality to the Areopagus temple of Athene, they remain con- 
(cf. 685 mayov 5’ ”Apeov révde). But tinuously on the stage till the end of 
this change must have been imagined, _ the trial. . 
and not represented. After Orestes 
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leaving only the coast view behind-=A change of this kind might 
have been easily carried out, without much mechanical elabora- 
tion. It is to be noticed that in each of the above cases, 
while the scenery was being changed, both orchestra and stage 
were deserted by the performers. In the Eumenides it was 
not until Apollo had retired into the temple, and the Furies had 
set out in pursuit of Orestes, that the change from Delphi to 
Athens took place. Similarly in the Ajax both Tecmessa and 
the chorus had disappeared in search of Ajax before the scene 
was transferred to the sea-shore. 

It appears then that as far as tragedy is concerned changes of 
scene were very rarely resorted to during the fifth century, and 
even then were of the slightest possible description. In comedy 
they were equally unusual. The Old Comedy was a creation of 
the wildest fancy, utterly unfettered by any limitations of fact 
or probability. In the plays of the Old Comedy the scene 
of the action shifts about from one place to another in the 
most irregular fashion. All considerations of time and space 
are disregarded. But it may be taken for certain that on the 
actual stage no attempt was made to represent these changes of 
scene ina realistic manner. The scenery was no doubt of the 
simplest and most unpretending character, corresponding to 
the economical manner in which comedies were put upon the’ 
stage. In all the extant plays of Aristophanes a single back- 
ground would have been sufficient. For instance in the Frogs 
the action takes place partly before the house of Hercules, 
partly in Hades before the house of Pluto. The background 
probably represented the houses standing side by side, or 
a single house may have done duty for that of Hercules and 
that of Pluto in turn. The opening scene of the Acharnians 
takes place in the Pnyx; the rest of the play is carried on 
before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. 
Most likely the three houses stood in a row, the Pnyx being 
sufficiently represented by a few benches upon the stage. The 
fact that the house of Dicaeopolis was supposed to be sometimes 
in the town, and sometimes in the country, would be of very 
little moment in a performance like the Old Comedy, where 
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the realities of existence were totally disregarded. In the 
Lysistrata the action is rapidly transferred from the front of a 
house to the front of the Acropolis. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
it takes place partly before a house, partly before the temple 
of Demeter. It is not necessary, in either of these plays, to 
suppose any change in the scenery. The house and the Acro- 
polis in the one case, and the house and temple in the other, 
would be depicted as standing side by side. In the Knights 
the background throughout the play consisted of the house of 
Demos; and the Pnyx, as in the Acharnians, was represented 
by a few benches. As far then as the Old Comedy is 
concerned it is probable that changes of scenery in the course 
of a play were seldom or never resorted to. In the New 
Comedy, to judge from the adaptations of Plautus and Terence, 
they appear to have been equally infrequent. 

The only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned 
by the ancient Greek writers are the ‘ periaktoi'.’ These were 
huge triangular prisms, revolving on a socket at the base. 
Each of the three sides of the prism consisted of a large flat 
surface, shaped like an upright parallelogram. One of these 
prisms was placed at each end of the stage, in such a manner 
as to fit in exactly with the scene at the back, and continue it 


' Poll. iv. 126 wap’ éxarepa &¢ ray dvo0 
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versatiles trigonoe habentes singulae 
tres species ornationis, quae, cum aut 
fabularum mutationes sunt futurae, seu 
deorum adventus cum tonitribus re- 
pentinis, versentur mutentque speciem 
ornationis in fronte,’ &c. Serv. on 


Verg. Georg. iii. 24 ‘ scaena quae fiebat 
aut versilis erat aut ductilis erat. 
Versilis tum erat cum subito tota 
machinis quibusdam convertebatur, et 
aliam picturae faciem ostendebat.’ A 
change of réwos means a change from 
one part of the same district to another ; 
a change of xdépa means an entire 
change of district. Niejahr (Comment. 
Scaen p. 1 foll., and Oehmichen (Biihnen- 
wesen p. 241) think the passage 9} ev 
Seid . . . dbuvare’ refers, not to the 
periaktoi, but to the side-doors. But 
(1) the run of the passage is against 
this view, 2) 5yAovea could hardly be 
used of a door, (3) Vitruvius says the 
periaktoi were used for introducing 
gods, and thus proves that Ocobds éwé-yes 
in Pollux also refers to the periaktoi. 
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in the direction of the side-wings. Each of the three sides was 
painted to represent a different view, but care was taken that in 
every case the painting coincided exactly with the painting in the 
back-scene. As the periaktos or prism was turned round, it pre- 
sented a different surface to the spectators. Accordingly it was 
possible, by revolving both the periaktoi, to make a change in | 
the character of the scenery at each end of the stage, while the 
scene in the background remained the same as before. The 
periaktos to the right of the audience depicted views in the | 
immediate neighbourhood of the city where the action was © 
taking place. The periaktos to the left represented a more 
remote country. This fact corresponds exactly with the regula- 
tion already referred to, that the entrances to the right of the 
audience were reserved for people from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while people from a distance came in by the left. 

The principal use of the periaktoi must have been to produce 
a change of scene in cases where the prominent feature of the 
background remained the same. For instance, if the action had 
been taking place in front of a temple or palace, and was to be 
transferred to a temple or palace in a different country, the 
requisite alteration might easily be carried out by means of the 
periaktoi. The building in the background would remain the 
same, but the scenery on each side would be altered. Occasions 
for using the periaktoi might sometimes occur during the course of 
a single play. But such cases, as we have seen, were extremely 
rare. It must have been chiefly in the intervals between suc- 
cessive plays that the periaktoi were employed. Most Greek 
tragedies and comedies took place before a temple, a palace, or a 
private house. If therefore a series of plays was being exhibited, 
it might be convenient to retain the same scene in the background, 
and produce the necessary distinction between the different plays 
by altering the scenery at each side. The usage of the periaktoi 
was regulated by a curious conventional custom. If only one 
periaktos was turned round, the alteration in the scenery was, of 
course, confined to one end of the stage. This was done when the 
change of scene was supposed to be a slight one, and was merely 
from one part ofthe same district to another. But when the action 
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was transferred to an entirely new district, then both the periaktoi 
were turned round, and the scenery was changed at each end. 
Besides their use in effecting a change of scene, the periaktoi 
were also employed to introduce sea-gods, and other objects too 
heavy for the mechane. It is not said how this was managed. 
But it is possible that, of the two sides of the periaktos which 
were out of sight of the audience, one contained a small ledge 
or balcony, on which the sea-god took his stand. As the 
machine rolled round, he would come suddenly into view '. 

It is difficult to say when the periaktoi were first introduced, 
and whether they were used at all during the classical period of 
the Greek drama. They are mentioned by one grammarian 
among a list of stage appliances which might be ascribed to 
Aeschylus’. But it is unlikely that contrivances of such com- 
plexity existed at that early period. It is true that they might 
have been used in producing the change of scene in the 
Eumenides from the temple at Delphi to the temple at Athens. 
But they could have been easily dispensed with. In fact, as far 
as the extant Greek dramas are concerned, there are no occasions 
on which it is necessary to suppose that they were used, and 
there are no passages in which they are referred to. It may 
be doubted, therefore, whether they existed at all during the 
great period of the Attic drama, and whether their invention 
should not rather be ascribed to a later period. 

The periaktoi, as stated above, are the only appliances for 
changing scenery that are mentioned in Greek writings. Servius 
describes another kind of contrivance, by means of which the 
scene was parted asunder in the middle, and then drawn aside 
in both directions, so as to disclose a new scene behind*. But 
it is probable that this invention dated from comparatively late 
times. There is nothing in the existing Greek dramas to suggest 
that such a contrivance was in use during the classical period. 


1 The suggestion is due to Navarre, ? Cramer, Anecd. Par. i. 19. 
Dionysos, p. 137. Possibly Plutarch 3 Serv. on Verg. Georg. iii. 24 ‘scaena 
may be referring to this contrivance quae fiebat aut versilis erat aut ductilis 
when he says (de Esu Carn. 996B) erat . . . ductilis tum' cum tractis taba- 
Bnxaviv alpet momrixds dv}p oxnvis latis huc atque illuc species picturae 
wEepipepopevns. nudabatur interior.’ 
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S) Stage Properties, &c. 


In addition to the scenery in the background, the stage was 
f course decorated with such objects and properties as were 
equired by the particular play. Aeschylus is said\ to have 
been the first to adorn the stage in this mannef’. If the 
scene was a palace or temple, statues of the gods were 
getierally placed in front of it, and are frequently referred 
to in the course of the dramas#¥or instance, there was the 
statue of Athene in front of her temple in the Eumenides, 
and the statues of the tutelary deities before the palace of 
the Atreidae in the Electra of Sophocles. In the Hippolytus 
there were two statues in front of the palace of Theseus, one 
of Artemis the huntress, and the other of Cypris, the goddess 
of love. When Hippolytus returns from the hunt, he offers 
a garland of flowers to the statue of Artemis, but refuses to 
pay any homage to the statue of Cypris, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his attendant. Again, in the country region depicted 
in the Oedipus Coloneus the statue of the hero Colonus stood 
in a conspicuous position*. Other examples of the practice 
of decorating the stage with statues are often to be met 
with both in tragedy and in comedy. Altars, again, were very 
common objects upon the Greek stage. In the Supplices of 
Aeschylus the fugitive maidens take refuge round an altar. 
The Oedipus Tyrannus opens with the spectacle of a group 
of Thebans kneeling in supplication before the altar of Apollo*. 
Another constant feature in the stage-decoration was the 
stone obelisk in honour of Apollo of the Highways. It was 
an ordinary practice among the Greeks to place such obelisks 
in front of their houses. Their presence upon the stage is 
often referred to by the dramatic poets*. Various other objects 
were occasionally required by particular plays. There was the 

1 Vit. Aesch. p. 6 Dindf. xat ry oyiv S Aesch, Suppl. 188-200 ; Soph. Oed. 
tav Oewpévan xarémaAnte TH Aapmpornrt, Tyr. 1-3, 142. 
ypapais kat pnxarais, Bopots re Ka * Poll. iv. 123; Aesch. Agam. 1080 
tapos, cadmyév, elbwAots,’Epyvorw.7.A. foll.; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 631; Arist. 


4 Aesch. Eum. 242; Soph. Electr. Vesp. 875. 
1373, Oed. Col. 59; Eur. Hipp. 70-106. 


+ 2 
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tomb of Darius in the Persae, and the tomb of Agamemnon 
in the Choephori. In the Oedipus Coloneus a rocky ledge was 
needed for Oedipus to rest himself upon. In the Acharnians 
and the Knights a few benches must have been erected upon 
the stage to serve as a rude imitation of the Pnyx. Walls, 
watch-towers, and beacon-towers are mentioned by Pollux; and 
the presence of other similar decorations and erections can be 
inferred from the extant tragedies and comedies’. 

There was one piece of realism which the Greeks were not 
averse to, and that was the presence of horses and chariots 
in the theatre. We have already referred to the instances in 
tragedy where persons from a distance arrive in chariots drawn 
by horses or mules. The vast size of the Greek theatre made 
it peculiarly suitable for displays of this character. In the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Agamemnon and Cassandra approach 
the palace in a chariot; Agamemnon remains seated there for 
a considerable time, while he converses with Clytaemnestra ; 
he then dismounts and enters the palace, leaving Cassandra 
still in the chariot. In the Electra of Euripides, when Clytae- 
mnestra comes to visit her daughter at the country cottage, she 
arrives in a chariot, accompanied by Trojan maidens, who assist 
her to dismount*. Animals for riding were also occasionally 
introduced. In the Prometheus there is the winged steed upon 
which Prometheus makes his entrance; and in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes Xanthias rides in upon a donkey’. 


§ 6. The Ekkyklema. 


Several mechanical contrivances are mentioned in connexion 
with the Greek stage. The most peculiar of these, and the one 
most alien to all our modern notions of stage illusion, is the 


these two places. 


1 Aesch. Pers. 684, Choeph. 4; Soph. 
S$ Prom. 286, 395; Ran. 27. As for 


Oed. Col. 19; Poll. iv. 127. 


? Aesch. Agam. 782 ff. Eur. El. 988 
_ foll, Other instances occur in Pers. 159 
(cp. 607), Troad. 569, Iph. Aul. 600. 
‘But there is no reason to infer from 
Aesch. Suppl. 181 and Pers. 1000 that 
chariots were actually introduced in 


the horse on which Ismene is riding 
(Oed. Col. 312), or the captured horses 
of Rhesus (Rhes. 671), or the flocks of 
Polyphemus (Cycl. 82), it is most im- 
probable that these were brought into 
the theatre. 
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ekkyklema'. We have seen that in a Greek theatre the action 
always took place in the open air, before some temple or 
dwelling-place. It was impossible to transfer the scene to the | 
inside of the building because of the continual presence of ‘| 
the chorus in the orchestra. Still, it might sometimes happen 
that a powerful dramatic effect could be produced, if a deed 
accomplished indoors was exposed to view. The most natural 
way of doing this would have been to draw aside the back- 
scene, and reveal a portion of the interior. But in the Greek 
theatre, owing to the narrowness of the stage-buildings, such 
a device was hardly practicable. Even if the stage-buildings 
had been made deeper, there were obvious objections in the 
way. The relative position of the auditorium and the stage 
was such that, if a room had been opened out behind the 
back-scene, a large part of the audience would not have been 
able to see into it. In any case, the back part of the room would 
have been almost in the dark. Further than this, the whole 
arrangement was far too elaborate for the simple notions of 
the ancient stage-managers. For these reasons a more primi- 
tive device was adopted. Scenes inside the house or palace 


! The ekkyklema is described in the Soxovv7a évdov ws év olxig mpdrrecba 


following passages:—Poll. iv. 128 «ai 
TO pev éxxverAnpa ent fvdrow tindrdv 
Bab pov, @ érixerra: Opdvos’ Beixvucr 5 ra 
ind oxnviy év rais oixias dndppyta mpa- 
XOévra, Kai TO AHpa Tov Epyou KadciTaL 
éxxucreiv. ep’ ov 82 eiadyerat rd éxnv- 
xAnpa, eloxvKdrAnpa dvopacerat, Kat xpr) 
TovTO voeiaba Kad’ Exdorny Ovpay, olovei 
xa@ éxaotnv oikiay, (The O@pdvos men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from 
some particular instance of the use of 
the ekkyklema. The epithet ipndAdv 
may be corrupt: it is certainly not 
correct.) Eustath. Il. 976. 15 10 éyxv- 
KAnpa, 5 Kai éyxvKANOpov Aé€yerat, pn- 
xdynpa iv bndrpoyxov, tp ot edeixvvro 
Ta év TH oxevy-) oxnvn. Schol. Aesch. 
Choeph. 973 dvoiyerat 4 oxny? al ém 
éxxuxAnuatos éparat ra owpata. Schol. 
Arist. Thesm. 96 émi éxxveAjparos yap 
gaiveraz. Schol. Arist. Acharn. 408 
éxxveaAnpa 5 A€éyerar pnydvnpa {vAwov 
Tpoxous Exov, Step weporpepdspevoy ra. 


kai trois éfw edeixvue, Aéyw 82) Tois 
Oearais, Schol. Aesch. Eum. 64 xat 
devrépa e yi'yvera pavracia’ orpapévra 
yap unxavnpara évdnAa woe TA Kata TO 
pavretoy ws éxe. Schol. Arist. Nub. 
184 dpa 5 ws gdtAoadpous KopmvTas, 
orpapévros tov éykuxAfparos. Schol. 
Clem. Alex. iv. 97 oxetés rt imd7poyov 
éxTos TIS TKNVIS, ov oTpEepopévou eddnea 
7a Eow Tois Ew pavepa yivecOa. Reisch 
(Griech. Theater, p. 236) thinks the 
last four passages, in which the word 
orpépey is used, refer to a different 
kind of machine, by which the back- 
scene was rolled apart, and disclosed 
the interior. But this is to lay too 
much stress on the exact words of the 
grammarians, They are all obviously 
referring to the same device. Some 
sort of windlass arrangement must have 
been required to roll out the ekkyklema, 
and the word orpépew may refer to 
this. . 
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were revealed by means of the ekkyklema. This was a small 
wooden platform, rolling upon wheels, which was kept inside 
the stage-buildings. When it was required to be used, one 
of the doors in the background was thrown open, and it was 
pushed forward on to the stage. Upon it was arranged a group 
of figures, representing in a sort of tableau the deed or occur- 
rence which had just taken place inside the building. It was 
mostly used in cases where a murder had been committed. 
The ekkyklema was rolled out upon the stage, and on it were 
seen the corpses of the murdered persons, the murderers 
standing beside them with the bloody weapons in their hands. 
It might be rolled through any of the three doors at the back 
of the stage. The contrivance was of course a purely con- 
ventional one, due to the necessities of the Greek theatre. 
All pretence of realism and illusion was abandoned. But 
this was a point on which the Greeks did not lay very much 
stress. In such matters custom is everything. To a modern 
spectator, used to elaborate stage effects, the device would 
appear intolerable. But the Greeks, living at a time when 
stage decoration was in its infancy, were less exacting in 
their demands. And when they had once accepted the ekky- 
klema as a conventional contrivance for exhibiting interiors 
their plastic genius would enable them to use it to the best 
‘advantage. The sudden spectacle of the murderer standing 
beside his victim’s body, with the instrument of death in his 
hands, might easily be formed into a most impressive tableau. 
The ekkyklema was probably invented towards the middle of 
the fifth century, about the time when the actor’s booth was 
first converted into a regular back-scene. It is used twice in 
the Oresteia. In the Agamemnon, after the murder has been 
committed, the platform rolls out, and reveals the person of 
Clytaemnestra, standing over the dead bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. In the Choephori there is a parallel scene. 
Orestes is brought into view standing beside the bodies of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and pointing to the net with which 
his father had been slaughtered many yearsago. After atime he 
is seized with frenzy, descends from the ekkyklema, and hastens 
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away to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The platform is then 
withdrawn into the palace’. During the rest of the century 
there are many instances of the use of the ekkyklema in 
tragedy. In the Ajax the interior of the tent is exposed to view 
by this contrivance; and at the end of the Antigone the body 
of Eurydice is exhibited, lying beside the altar at which she has 
stabbed herself. Inthe Hippolytus, after the suicide of Phaedra, 
her dead body is displayed upon the ekkyklema, and Theseus 
takes from it the letter in which she makes her charge against 
Hippolytus. In the Electra of Sophocles the door is thrown 
open at the command of Aegisthus, and the platform rolls out 
and exhibits Orestes and Pylades standing beside the corpse of 
Clytaemnestra, which is covered with acloth. Aegisthus him- 
self removes the cloth, and then Orestes and Pylades descend 
to the stage, and the platform is drawn back again. In the 
Hecuba the sons of Polymestor, who have been slaughtered 
inside the tent, are made visible to the spectators by means of 
the ekkyklema. In the Hercules Furens Hercules is exhibited 
lying prostrate between the bodies of his wife and children, with 
his face covered up, and his limbs chained to the broken column 
which he had thrown down in his frenzy. Amphitryon then 
comes out of the palace, and loosens his chains. Later on 
Theseus arrives, and uncovers his face and helps him to rise. 
He then descends to the stage, and the ekkyklema is rolled back 
into the palace. Lastly, in the Electra of Euripides, the bodies 
of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra are shown to the audience by 
means of this device ’. 

The ekkyklema is also occasionally used in Comedy. Aristo- 
phanes, on two occasions, employs it in a burlesque sort of way 
when he is introducing tragic poets on the stage. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides and Mnesilochus call at the house 
of Agathon to borrow some female clothing. Agathon is rolled 
out on the ekkyklema, lends them some articles which are 
brought to him from inside the house, and then, when he is 

1 Agam. 1379, 1404, 1440. Choeph. Hipp. 808, 857; Soph. bl. 1458-1475 ; 


973, 981. Hec, 1051, 1118; Herc. Fur. 1029- 
2 Ajax 346; Antig. 1293, 1301; 1403; Eur. El. 1177, 1243, 1276. 
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tired of their importunity, orders himself to be ‘rolled in again 
as fast as possible.’ In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis goes to the 
house of Euripides to borrow a tragic dress. Euripides is 
upstairs in his study writing tragedies, and cannot come down, 
but allows himself to be rolled out, and supplies the necessary 
dresses’. These two passages.in Aristophanes, where the 
mechanism of the apparatus is carefully emphasized in order to 
add to the ridicule, are very valuable as evidence concerning 
the structure of the ekkyklema. The device is also used in the 
~ Clouds to show the inside of the phrontisterion. The disciples 
of Socrates are seen hard at work on their studies, with globes, 
diagrams, black-boards, and other scholastic materials round 
about them. In the Knights, when the Propylaea is thrown 
open, and reveals a vision of ancient Athens, with Demos 
dressed up in the antique style, the spectacle may possibly have 
been produced by means of the ekkyklema *, 

From the examples of the use of the ekkyklema which 
have just been cited we may gather some further particulars 
as to its character and construction. It appears that persons . 
upon the ekkyklema could easily descend to the stage, and 
that persons on the stage could easily touch those on the 
ekkyklema. It follows that it must have been a low platform, 
not much above the level of the stage. As regards its length 
and breadth, it was evidently large enough to support several 
persons. At the same time it cannot have been of any very 
great size. Its width must have been less than the width of 
the doors in the background, to permit of its being rolled 
through them. Its depth cannot have been very great, because 
of the narrowness of the Greek stage. In the Acharnians, 
when Euripides is rolled out, he is represented as still sitting 
in his room upstairs. But it is unlikely, as some suppose, that 


1 Thesm. 95, 96 EY. ofya. MN. rid 
éorw; EY. ayabow efépxera. | MN. xal 
motés éoriv; EY. obtos obaxuxAovpevos, 
238 éveyxarw Tis évdobev 543 4 AUvyvor, 
265 etow Tis ws TayLoTd p eloxuKAnodTw. 
Id. Acharn. 399 aizds & éviov dvaBddnv 
movet, 408, 409 AI. GAA’ éxteuxdrnOyr’. 
ET. ddd’ ddvvarov. AI, GAA’ pos. | 


EY. GAA’ éxxuxrdAhoopat’ xaraBaivew 8' 
ov oxoAn. The word dva8d8ny usually 
means ‘with one’s feet up,’ and is so 
taken by many scholars in the present 
passage. But xaraBalvey in 1. 409 
seems to prove that here at least it 
must mean ‘ upstairs.’ 
* Nub. 181 foll., Equit. 1337. 
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in this case the platform was made taller than usual, to produce 
the effect of an upper story. As Euripides has to hand various 
articles to Dicaeopolis, who is standing on the stage, there 
cannot have been much difference of level between the two. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, there are two 
other places in the extant dramas where the scholiasts say 
that the ekkyklema was employed. But they appear to have 
been mistaken in both cases. The first instance is in the 
Thesmophoriazusae. The action of this play begins before 
Agathon’s house, but after about three hundred lines is 
transferred to the front of Demeter’s temple, where the 
women hold their assembly. At this point there is a stage- 
direction to say that ‘the Thesmophorion is rolled out’. If 
these words mean that the scene was laid in the interior of 
the temple, and that the ekkyklema was rolled out in order 
to represent it, the suggestion is undoubtedly wrong. It would 
be absurd to imagine that the rest of the play was transacted 
on a small platform like the ekkyklema. But possibly the 
author of the note was referring, not to the ekkyklema, but 
to some mechanism by which he believed that the necessary 
change of scene was brought about. The second place is the 
well-known scene at the beginning of the Eumenides?. The 
play opens with the speech of the priestess, delivered in front of 
the temple. Then, when she departs, the interior of the temple 
is suddenly brought into view, and shows us Orestes kneeling 
before the altar, with the sleeping Furies round about him, 
and Apollo and Hermes standing close by. To suppose, as 
the scholiast suggests, that this effect was produced by the 
ekkyklema, is hardly possible. The platform would have been 
far too small to accommodate a whole tragic chorus, together 
with three actors. At the same time, though the explanation 
of the scholiast appears impracticable, it is difficult to suggest 
any other way in which the scene might have been acted. 


1 Schol. Thesm. 284 mapem-ypagy.  stage-directions appended to the text of 
éxxuedretrar éwi 7d ew 7d Oecpopésprov. the plays; but when and by whom they 
The words wOetra: 70 iepéy are inserted were written is unknown. 
in the text. These wapemypagpai were 4 Schol. Eum. 64. 
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We cannot assume that the back-scene was drawn apart, and 
disclosed the inside of the temple in a set-piece, after. the 
modern fashion. This mode of revealing interiors was appar- 
ently never used on the Greek stage. If it had been possible, 
there would have been no need to invent the ekkyklema. 
It has been suggested that the spectacle was not really ex- 
hibited to the audience; that Apollo, Hermes, and Orestes 
appeared alone in front of the temple; that the ghost of 
Clytaemnestra called to the Furies through the temple door; 
and that it was not until then that the Furies came into sight, 
rushing out in obedience to her summons. But the general 
character of the scene, and the expressions used in the course 
of the dialogue, appear to be fatal to this supposition’. In 
fact, the difficulty is one for which no satisfactory solution 
has yet been found. 

The ekkyklema seems to our notions such a rude device, 
that many critics have been led to deny its existence, at any 
rate during the classical period. They allow that it must have 
been used in later times, as it is described in detail by Pollux. 
But they refuse to believe that it could have been tolerated by 
the Athenians of the fifth century’. The evidence, however, 
in its favour is too strong to be set aside in this way. The 
passages in which it is parodied by Aristophanes correspond 
so closely with the descriptions of Pollux that they must 
obviously refer to the same mechanical device*. There are 
also the numerous other scenes in which an interior is revealed. 
It is difficult to see how the Greeks, with their peculiar stage 


1 When Apollo (1. 67) says «at voy 
dAovaas tacde rds pdpyous dps, it is 
hardly conceivable that the Furies 
should not have been visible to the 
audience. Also 1. 189 é{w, KeAEvw, 
tavde Swparav raxos | ywpere implies 
that they were still inside the temple: 
but according to the theory in the text 
they had come out of the temple at 
1. 140. 

2 Reisch, Griech. Theater, p. 234 
foll.; Capps, The Stage in the Greek 
Theatre, p. 237 foll. Neckel (Das 
¥kkyklema, p. 7 foll.) thinks the ekky- 


klema was too rude a device for the taste 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and that 
it was first introduced in the time of 
Euripides. Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 104 
foll.) thinks it was used by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, but gradually dropped 
by Euripides. 

3 Reisch (p. 237 foll.) explains the 
two scenes in the Thesmophoriazusae 
and the Acharnians by supposing that 
Agathon and Euripides were rolled oat 
on couches. But this theory destroys 
all the point and humour of the scenes. 
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arrangements, could have acted these scenes, except by some 
such contrivance as the ekkyklema. Those who deny its 
existence explain away these passages in various ways. They 
say that in many cases the bodies might have been carried 
out on to the stage, or arranged just inside the door, so as 
to be visible to the spectators. On other occasions they 
suppose that the back-scene was drawn aside, and showed 
the interior of the building. But there are several scenes to 
which none of these explanations would apply. In the Hercules 
Furens Hercules is shown chained to the broken column, and 
we cannot suppose that the column was carried out on to the 
stage. Nor can the spectacle have been exhibited inside the 
palace front. It must have been outside; since Amphitryon, 
as soon as Hercules begins to rouse himself, proposes to fly 
within the palace for refuge’. In the same way the scholars 
of Socrates cannot have been carried out, along with their 
globes and diagrams. Yet they too must have appeared upon 
the stage, and not inside the building; for it is explained to 
Strepsiades that they cannot remain long ‘in the open air 
outside*.’ It is impossivle, therefore, to account for these and 
other scenes in the way suggested*. They must have been 
effected by the ekkyklema. As for the objection that the 
ekkyklema was a device too clumsy for the refined taste of 
the fifth century, though admissible in later times, this is 
a kind of argument which is not supported by experience. 
The history of the drama in many countries shows that the 
greatest literary and dramatic excellence may coexist with 
the utmost simplicity and clumsiness in the stage arrangements. 
It was so in England and it was so in France. The drama 
of these two countries reached its highest point at a period 
when the art of stage decoration was in a most primitive 


1 Herc. Fur. 1008, 1070. 

4 Nub. 184, 198. 

3 Additional proofs that the bodies 
were not carried out are (1) Agam. 
1379, where Clytaemnestra says she is 
standing on ‘the very spot where she 
struck the blow,’ (2) Antig. 1301, where 
Eurydice is seen lying beside the altar 


at which she had stabbed herself. That 
the ekkyklema-scenes were outside the 
building, and on the stage, is also 
proved by Eur. El. 1245, 1276, where 
the Dioscuri, though standing above 
the palace roof, can see the bodies of 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
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condition. On general grounds it would be more reason- 
able to assume that the ekkyklema was impossible to the 
Hellenistic Greeks, than that it was impossible to the Greeks 
of the time of Sophocles. If the former could tolerate it, 
the latter are not likely to have made any difficulty. 

A contrivance called the exostra is occasionally referred to 
by the grammarians, and is mentioned in a Delian inscription 
of the third century B.c. The name implies that it was 
something which was ‘pushed out’ upon the stage. The 
metaphorical use of the word in Polybius and Cicero proves 
it to have been a platform on which objects were exhibited 
in a conspicuous manner. It is probable, therefore, that the 
statement of the ancient writers is correct, and that the exostra 
was merely the ekkyklema under another name'. - 


! 


§ 7. 

Another appliance of even greater importance than the 
ekkyklema, and one very frequently employed upon the Greek 
stage, was the ‘mechane’ or Machine®. It consisted of a sort 
of crane with a pulley attached, by which weights could be 


The Mechane and Theologeton. 


raised or lowered. 


of the stage, up at the very top of the back-scene. 


1 Poll. iv. 129 rhv be éswoarpay rabrov 
TH éxxvedhpare vopifovow, Hesych. v. 
é{wotpa: éni THs oxnvas oO éxxvednpa. 
Delian inscription of 274 B.c. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162) rds éfwor7pas 

. émoxevdcat Polyb. xi. 6. 8 rijs 
TUxns Wonep éwitndes emt tiv efworpay 
avaBiBaCovens tiv iperépay dyvoar. 
Cic. de Prov. Cons. § 14 iam in ex- 
ostra helluatur, antea post siparium 
solebat. 

3 Poll. iv. 128 4 pnxavi 8& Beots 
Seixvucr Kai fpws tots év dépt, BeAdEpo- 
govras # TMepotas, wal xeira: xatda iv 
dpiorepdy mapodov, intp tiv oxnviv 7d 
dyos. Schol. Luc. Philops. vii. p. 357 
(Lehmann) dvofer imp ras map’ éxarepa 
Tis péons Tov Oedrpou Ovpas. . . uN Xavay 
Sv0 perewpiCopevey H éf dporep@y Oevrs 


It was placed in the left or western corner 


It was 


kai fipwas évepan(e mapevOv, Sowep Avow 
gépovras tav dyunxavov. Aristoph. 
Daedal. fr. 9 (Meineke) 6 pnxavomrads, 
dwére BovrAa trdv Tpoxdv | éAGy dvexds, 
A€ye, Xaipe Péyyos HAiov. The pnyarh 
was also called édpnya, Suidas s. v. 
The ropes to which the actor was 
suspended were called al@pa:; Poll. iv. 
131 alwpas 8 av elas rots xédAws ot 
karnprnvra ef thous dvéxeayv rovs éw 
Tov dépos pépecOar B8oKxovvras fips # 
6eovs. The hook by which he was 
fastened was Gpwaf or d-y«upls; Bekk. 
Anecd. i. 232 (of the Crane) dpwag. . . 
ef ob b écxevacpévos bwoxpiris rpayeydei. 
Plut. Prov. 116 (of the Fig-Branch) 
d-yxupis, dp’ fs of bwoxpral . . . efap- 
Tavra.. . (worhnpo: cat rawlas xare- 
Anppévos. 
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used in case the characters of a play had to appear or dis- 
appear in a supernatural manner. By its means a god or 
hero could be lowered from heaven down to earth, or raised 
up from earth to heaven, or exhibited motionless in mid-air. 
Sometimes the god was represented as sitting in a chariot, 
or on a winged steed; but in most cases he was simply sus- 
pended from the rope by means of a hook and bands fastened 
round his body. The strength of the mechane must have been 
considerable, since it was powerful enough to support two 
or three people at the same time. As to the way in which 
it was worked, and the manner in which the actors were 
made to disappear from view at the top of the stage, there 
is no information. Unfortunately the construction of the upper 
part of the stage-buildings is a subject about which we are 
entirely ignorant. It is useless therefore to hazard conjectures 
concerning the exact nature of the arrangements adopted. The 
grammarians also speak of two other contrivances, the Crane 
and the Fig-Branch, as used for moving people through the 
air. But whether they were really distinct from the mechane 
is far from certain. The Fig-Branch is said to have been 
designed specially for comedy. It appears, however, from the 
description to have been much the same as the mechane, and 
was probably only a comic name for it’. The Crane is 
described as an instrument for conveying the bodies of dead 
heroes up into the sky. Possibly the Crane also was merely 
another name for the mechane; or it may have been a separate 
contrivance, placed at the other end of the back-scene, and 
used exclusively for the removal of dead bodies. In any case 
it cannot have differed very much from the mechane in struc- 


ture’, There are one or two passages in the ancient writers 


1 Plut. Prov. 116 «pddns fayeions’ plausibly that xpdins fparyetons was the 


vov obx 6 atKwos KAdbos, GAA’  aytupis, 
ap as of bmoxpttai év rats tpayiKais 
oxnvais égapra@yvra Oeov pupovpevor ém- 
gavecay, So Hesych. v. xpadn. Pollux 
(iv. 128) makes the «xpady the comic 
counterpart of the snyav7, which is 
utterly improbable. Crusius (Philo- 
logus, 1889, p. 698) suggests very 


beginning of a line in some comic poet, 
who applied the name ‘fig-branch’ 
contemptuously to the hook of the 
Bnxavh. 

2 Poll. iv. 130 8 yépavos pnxyavnya 
gor ex perewpov Karadepdpevoy eg’ 
dpnayy owparos, w Kéxpnra "Has dpra- 
Covoaroo@pard Mépuvovos. The scholiast 


™ 
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where the mechane is described as a ‘kind of ekkyklema,’ 
and persons are said to have been rolled out by means of 
it'. It is uncertain in these cases whether the grammarians 
are confusing the two machines; or whether they are thinking 
of the theologeion, which, as we shall see later on, may have 
been worked by mechanism similar to that of the ekkyklema. 
Examples of the use of the mechane are fairly common both 
in the extant dramas and in the records of the grammmarians. 
At the same time there is often a doubt, when a personage 
makes his appearance on high, whether he was exhibited by 
means of this device or in some other way. For the present, 
therefore, we will confine ourselves to those cases where the 
person is described as moving through the air, and where 
it seems clear that, if any machinery was employed, it must 
have been the mechane. The earliest instance is probably 
that in the Prometheus. Oceanus descends on a ‘winged 
quadruped,’ converses some time with Prometheus, and then 
rides away again, saying as he goes that his steed yearns to 
‘skim with its wings the smooth paths of air.’ We are told 
also that in the Psychostasia, the lost play of Aeschylus, the 
body of Memnon was carried by Dawn into the sky*. Both 
these instances have been doubted, but merely on general 
grounds, and without adequate reason. But there are two other 
supposed examples in Aeschylus which are far more open to 
question. There is the scene in the Eumenides where Athene 
arrives from Troas, and where it is thought that she descends 
fromthe sky. The language, however, in which she describes her 
journey is ambiguous and full of difficulty. In three successive 
lines she appears to say that she has walked, flown, and 
driven in a chariot*. It would be unsafe in a case like this 


on Lucian (quoted on p. 236) speaks of 
two pnxavai, one at each end of the 
back-scene; and then proceeds to de- 
scribe the ordinary pyxav7, but says 
nothing about the other one. Hence 
Oehmichen (Biihnenwesen, p. 247) con- 
jectures that this other znxav) was the 
yépayos. 

1 Bekk. Anecd. i, 208 pyxavy tore 
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2 Prom. 284, 394. Pollux, iv. 130. 

5 Eum. 403-405. 
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to draw any inference as to the exact manner in which she 
made her entrance on to the stage. There is also the 
scene in the Prometheus where the Oceanides enter in a 
‘winged car,’ halt in front of Prometheus for about a hundred 
and fifty lines, and then, at his bidding, dismount from their 
‘swift-rushing seat ’ and descend into the orchestra?. Here, too, 
the mechane has been suggested. But it is scarcely credible 
that a whole tragic chorus should have been suspended in front 
of Prometheus during the delivery of a hundred and fifty lines. 
Even if the machinery had been strong enough to support 
twelve or fifteen choristers, the spectacle would have been 
ludicrous*. It is much better to suppose that the car was 
rolled in along the stage, its previous flight being left to the 
imagination of the spectators. After the time of Aeschylus 
there are many instances of the use of the mechane. Euripides 
often employs it to wind up his plays. At the end of the 
Andromache Thetis comes into view ‘voyaging through the 
bright air.’ At the end of the Electra the Dioscuri arrive by 
a ‘path impossible to mortals,’ and depart later on ‘through 
the regions of the sky.” Medea’s appearance with her children 
in the aerial car may be safely regarded as a further example, 
though there is no mention in this case of any ascent or descent *. 
The device is also introduced in other parts of a play. In 
the Hercules Furens Iris and Lyssa come down from heaven 
in a chariot; then-Iris re-ascends, while Lyssa goes on into 
the palace. In the Bellerophon the hero rode up to heaven on 
the winged steed Pegasus; and in the Andromeda Perseus 
flew down through the air to the foot of the cliff where the 
heroine was chained’. The mechane is also parodied in many 
places by Aristophanes. In the Clouds, Socrates is seen 
hanging in a basket in mid-air, and studying astronomy. Iris, 
in the Birds, comes floating down from the sky in such an 
irregular and eccentric fashion that Peisthetaerus has the 

1 Prom. 135, 280. pépeay dduvare. 

2 ‘That the capacities of the pnxavy $ Androm. 1229, Eur. El. 1235, 1349, 
were not unlimited is proved by Pollux, Med. 1317, ff. 
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greatest difficulty in bringing her to-a standstill. In a fragment 
of the Daedalus the actor who is going to ascend entreats the 
man in charge of the machinery to give him warning, before he 
begins to haul up the rope, by exclaiming ‘hail, light of the 
sun.’ The ascent of Trygaeus upon a beetle in the Peace was 
intended as a parody upon the Bellerophon of Euripides. The 
speech of Trygaeus, in the course of his aerial journey, consists 
of a ludicrous mixture of phrases from the Bellerophon, shouts 
to the beetle to keep his head straight, and terrified appeals 
to the stage-manager to look after the security of the pulley. 

In addition to the mechane there was also another appliance 
in use upon the Greek stage for the purpose of exhibiting gods 
in a supernatural manner. It was called the theologeion, and 
represented the gods as stationary in heaven, and not as moving 
through the air. It consisted, apparently, of a narrow platform 
in the upper part of the back-scene*. Probably it was similar 
in construction to the ekkyklema, and was usually invisible, 
but was pushed forward through an opening at the back when 
required. It has been suggested that the theologeion was in 
reality nothing more than the palace roof. But this theory 
is hardly a plausible one. When the gods were to be exhibited 
in celestial splendour in the sky, it would have been undignified 
and incongruous to place them on the roof of a human habita- 
tion. Also the position of the theologeion is expressly described 
as being high up above the stage*. As regards its usage, the 
only recorded instance is that in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 
Zeus was there represented as sitting in heaven, holding scales 
in his hands, in which were placed the destinies of Achilles and 
Memnon respectively. On each side of him stood Thetis and 
Dawn, supplicating for the lives of their sons. The scene was 
in imitation of that in the Iliad, where Zeus weighs the fates of 


1 Nub. 218, Av. 1199, Daedal. frag. 
g, Pax 154 foll. 

2 A supposed representation of a 
theologeion on a medallion of the 
Roman period, found at Orange, is 
given in Baumeister, fig. 1832, and 
Griech, Theater, p. 335. Jupiter, 


Minerva, and Victoria are depicted as 
sitting on a tall and narrow stage, 
while Mars and Hercules confront one 
another underneath. But there is nothing 
to show that the scene represents a 
theatrical performance. 

5 See next note. See also p. 188, 
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Achilles and Hector’. It is probable that the theologeion was also 
used in the Peace, in the scene where Trygaeus ascends to heaven, 
and converses with Hermes in front of the palace of Zeus’. 
The relationship between the theologeion and the mechane - 
has been much discussed during the last few years, and various 
theories have been brought forward on the subject. Some of 
the critics think the mechane was the older and more primitive 
device, and that the theologeion was invented towards the end of 
the fifth century, to serve as a substitute, and avoid the awkward- 
ness of the previous arrangement®. Others take exactly the 
Opposite view, and regard the theologeion as the simple con- 
trivance of the early drama, and the mechane as a later and 
more picturesque piece of machinery‘. Neither of these views 
can be maintained except by a somewhat arbitrary treatment 
of the evidence. We have clear testimony as to the existence 
both of the mechane and of the theologeion in the time of 
Aeschylus ; and it seems uncritical to reject this testimony in 
the one case, and accept it in the other. As regards the question 
of priority, it is impossible to come to any decision, owing to 
the paucity of the early dramas which have been preserved. 
But there is one point which deserves consideration. We have 
seen that there are several cases at the close of a play in which 
the mechane was unquestionably used to introduce the god who 
solved the difficulties of the plot. The god’s arrival is described 
in language which leaves no doubt upon the subject. But there 
are many other cases in which he appears for a similar purpose, 
and in which he is simply described as standing in some elevated 
position, and nothing is said about any flight through the air®. 
There are also several plays at the end of which the god appears 
abruptly, without any notice as to his standing-place, or the 


1 Poll. iv. 130 dad 5& rod Beodoyelou 
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? Niejahr, however (Quaest. Scaen. 
p. 20 foll.), suggests that Trygaeus only 
rose a short distance upon the beetle, 
then descended to earth again, and that 
his own house then did duty as the 
house of Zeus. 


3 Wilamowitz, Herakles, i. p. 148. 

* Reisch, Griech, Theater, p. 227 foll. 
Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, p. 665 
foll. Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 133) thinks 
neither the mechane nor the theologeion 
were used before about 427, when he 
supposes there was a great reorganization 
of the scenic arrangements (see above 
p- 196). 

5 Ion 1549, Rhesus 886, Orest. 1631. 
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manner in which he arrived; but in which it is evident, from 
the analogy of the other dramas, that he appeared above the 
heads of the ordinary actors'. In both these latter classes 
of play there is some uncertainty as to the nature of the 
machinery employed. The question may be raised whether, 
when there is no mention of any movement through the air, 
the god was introduced by the mechane or by the theologeion. 
Was he floated down from the sky, or pushed out through 
the back-scene ? Some scholars maintain that the theologeion 
was the device used in these particular cases; and the sup- 
position is no doubt possible. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that there is no allusion to the mechane in the course of 
the dialogue proves nothing as to its presence or its absence. 
There are many places in which the ekkyklema was obviously 
employed, yet the text contains no reference to it. Also it 
is clear that from the beginning of the fourth century the 
mechane became the regular contrivance for introducing gods 
at the close of a drama. Plato remarks that the tragedians, 
when in a difficulty, ‘have recourse to the mechane, and sus- 
pend their gods in mid-air.’ Antiphanes, the comic poet, 
ridicules the practice of hanging out the mechane at the end 
of a tragedy. Aristotle speaks of the mechane as the invari- 
able device on such occasions. The phrase ‘deus ex machina’ 
appears already in the fourth century as a proverbial expression 
for an unexpected benefactor’. It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that the mechane was regularly used, even in the fifth century, 
for the same purpose. We have several cases in which it 
must have been so employed, and none in which it is necessary 
to introduce the theologeion. The only known example of the use 
of the theologeion is that inthe Psychostasia. Any further cases 
in which its presence is assumed must be purely conjectural. 


1 Hipp. 1282, Iph. Taur. 1435, Eur. Svvove7’ elweiv irc | . . . alpovow Sowep 
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Before leaving this subject a few remarks may be made on 
the general question of the appearances of the gods in tragedy. 
In the early drama the gods often played an important part 
in the action of the piece. They came down to earth and 
mixed with mankind after the old Homeric fashion. Their 
arrivals and departures might be conducted in a supernatural 
manner, but when they were once on the stage they moved 
about like ordinary human beings. Such is still the case in 
plays like the Eumenides of Aeschylus. But later on, as the 
tone of the drama became more entirely human, the gods 
began to be excluded more and more from any real share in 
the plot. Their occasional presence at the scene of action 
was managed with more dignity and splendour. It is rare 
to find them appearing side by side with human beings, as 
Athene apparently does in the Rhesus and in the opening 
scene of the Ajax’. The Bacchae is an exceptional case, since 
Dionysus is there disguised as a young man. But usually, 
in the later drama, the intervention of the gods was restricted 
to the beginning and the end of the play, when they came 
forward to speak the prologue and the epilogue. In such 
cases they no longer join with mortal men in the free and 
easy intercourse of the Homeric period. Their movements 
are more dignified and celestial. It is true that in the pro- 
logues, when they are alone, and no human beings have 
yet intruded on the stage, they make their entrance on foot, 
and walk the earth like ordinary men*. But at the end of 
the play, when the stage is occupied by mortals, they disdain 
to tread the same ground with them, and are exhibited in the 
sky by means of the mechane. Even in the prologues it 
appears that the same practice was introduced in the course 
of the fourth century, and that henceforth all apparitions of 
the gods, both at the beginning and the end of a play, were 
made equally supernatural *. This formal introduction of deities 


1 Rhesus 596 (cp. 627); Ajax 1-133. Poseidon and his colloquy with Athene, 
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at the beginning and the close, which was now practically the 
sole survival of the old divine participation in the drama, is 
the subject of a well-known criticism by Aristotle. He allows 
that it is perfectly legitimate, when the gods are carefully 
excluded from the action, and are brought in merely to give 
information about the past, or to predict the future. But he 
strongly censures the later practice of employing them at the 
end of a tragedy to solve the difficulties of the plot. He says 
that in a well-constructed play the conclusion should be the 
natural result of the preceding incidents, and there should be 
no need of any supernatural agency’. Euripides has generally 
been regarded as the chief offender against his rule, and as 
the author of the custom which he condemns. But it will be 
found, on examining his plays, that there are very few of them 
in which the god is really used as a last resort. There are 
only two instances in which he can be said to solve the problems 
of the situation. In the other cases he is introduced, not so 
much to set matters right, as to inform the characters of the 
destiny which awaits them. His function is confined to 
announcing the future course of events*. These, therefore, 
are what Aristotle would call permissible uses of the ‘deus 
ex machina.’ 


§ 8. Other Mechanical Contrivances. 


Several other devices in use upon the Attic stage are briefly 
mentioned by Pollux, but his descriptions are so meagre and 
obscure that little can be inferred as to their exact character. 
Charon’s Steps was a contrivance for bringing ghosts and 
spectres up from the lower world. ‘It can hardly have been 
anything else than a flight of steps leading out upon the stage 
from underneath. The ‘anapiesma’ was used by river-gods, 
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Furies, and other subterranean beings for the purpose of 
appearing above ground. The word ‘anapiesma’ seems to mean 
something which was pushed back. It is probable, therefore, 
that the contrivance was merely the ordinary trap-door of the 
modern theatre, through which the spectral being was raised 
on to the stage’. Whether these two devices were used as 
early as the fifth century is somewhat doubtful. There are few 
occasions in the extant plays and fragments where they would 
have been serviceable, and none where they are absolutely 
necessary. The ghost of Darius in the Persae arises out of 
his tomb, and the ghost of Achilles in the lost Polyxena of 
Sophocles apparently revealed himself in the same way* In 
these two cases it is needless to suppose any special apparatus 
beyond the tomb itself. The ghost of Clytaemnestra in the 
Eumenides, and that of Polydorus in the Hecuba, may possibly 
have risen from underground. But there is nothing in the text 
of the plays to show that this was the case, and an entrance 
in the ordinary manner would have satisfied all requirements. 
Some critics suppose that in the Prometheus the punishment 
which had been threatened by Hermes was actually carried out 
before the eyes of the spectators, and that the tragedy ended 
with the disappearance of Prometheus beneath the stage. But 
a melodramatic conclusion of this kind seems far from probable, 
and out of keeping with the character of the ancient drama. 
It is more likely that when the play was over the actor simply 
walked off the stage, or was concealed from view by a curtain. 
Or he may have remained in position until the beginning of 
the next piece, the Prometheus Unbound, in which he was again 
represented as chained toa cliff. The ‘bronteion’ was a device 
for imitating the noise of thunder behind the scenes, and was 
of a very simple character. Pebbles were poured out of a jar 
into a large brazen vessel; bags were filled with stones and 
flung against a metal surface; or leaden balls were dropped 
1 Poll. iv. 132 al 5¢ Xapwvior kAipares, te epdowmov, TO 5é epi Tovs avaBaOpovs, 
KaTa Tas ék Taw EbwAlaw KaOddous Kel- aq’ dv dvéBawov 'Epwves. 
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upon a sheet of leather stretched tight’. The ‘keraunoskopeion ’ 
was obviously intended to imitate lightning, though the descrip- 
tion in Pollux is unintelligibte. But Heron, the mathematician, 
speaks of a device used in automaton theatres, by which a plank, 
with a flash of lightning painted on a dark background, was 
shot out of a box into a receptacle below. Possibly Pollux may 
be alluding to an arrangement of this kind*. The ‘stropheion” 
was some sort of revolving machinery, by which heroes were 
exhibited in heaven, or deaths at sea or in battle were re- 
presented. The ‘ hemikyklion” was semicircular in shape, and 
gave a distant view of a city, or of a person swimming in the 
sea. The ‘hemistrophionY is merely mentioned by name, and 
no description of it is appended *. 

The question whether a drop-scene was used in the Athenian 
theatre during the great period of the drama is one which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. In Roman theatres a drop- 
scene was invariably used between the different plays, the 
mechanism being exactly the reverse of that employed in modern 
times. When a play was going to begin, the curtain was let 
down into a narrow crevice in front of the stage, and at the end 
of the performance was drawn up again‘. There can be no doubt 
that similar curtains were used in Greek theatres at a later 
period ; but the question is whether they were used at Athens 
during the fifth and fourth centuries. There are no references 
to anything of the kind in the extant Greek dramas, and there 
are no passages in ancient writers which can be held to prove 
the existence of a drop-scene in the early Athenian theatre’. 


* Schol. Nub. 292; Poll. iv. 130; 
Heron (in Thevenot, Mathematici 
Veteres, p. 263). See Weismann, Scen. 
Anweis. p. 45 foll. 
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mep:axros tynAn. Heron, l. c. p. 265. 
Weismann (1. c. p. 48), who was the 
first to draw attention to the passage in 
Heron, supposes that there was a peri- 
aktos high up in the back-scene, and 
that an apparatus like that of Heron’s 
was fastened to all three sides of it, so 
that by revolving the periaktos three 
successive flashes might be exhibited. 


8 Poll. iv. 127, 131, 132. 

* Ovid, Met. iii. 111; Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 
189. 

5 The following passages are cited in 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene: 
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The question must therefore be discussed on general grounds. 
To our modern notions a drop-scene appears to be almost a 
necessity in the case of plays which commence with the actors 
already in position upon the stage. In the Greek drama such 
plays are not infrequent. For instance, in the opening scene of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus the Thebans are discovered kneeling at 
the altar before the palace of the king. In the Troades, when 
Poseidon comes forward to speak the prologue, he sees Hecuba 
stretched upon the ground in an attitude of despair. The Orestes 
of Euripides opens with Orestes stretched upon a bed in front of 
the palace, and his sister Electra watching beside him. Many 
other examples might be cited of plays which begin with the 
actors already in a fixed position. Unless, therefore, a drop-scene 
was used between the plays, it would have to be supposed that 
the actors came on the stage in full view of the people, took up 
the required position, and then began the dialogue. There 
would be a great sacrifice of illusion in such a mode of com- 
Besides this, the drop-scene would of course be 
a natural and obvious mode of concealing the stage from view 
while the scenery was being altered between the different plays. 
For these reasons it has been inferred that the Athenians cannot 
have done without one. But, on the other hand, it has already 
been pointed out that it is a great mistake to apply our modern 
notions of propriety to an ancient dramatic performance. The 
Athenian drama was quite unlike any modern exhibition, and 
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one point of difference may have been the absence of the 
drop-scene. On the Athenian stage, where the changes of 
scenery required between the different plays were usually of 
the slightest character, it was not nearly so necessary as in 
modern times. Its chief advantage would have been in the 
case of plays which open with the actors already arranged in 
a sort of tableau. To judge by our modern ideas, the effect 
in such cases would have been greatly heightened, and the 
illusion much more fully carried out, by the use of a drop- 
scene. But the Greeks did not lay very much stress upon 
realism and illusion in their scenic arrangements. They were 
satisfied with simple and conventional methods of representing 
events upon the stage. Such devices as the ekkyklema and 
the periaktoi would never have been tolerated by them, if their 
aim had been to produce an illusion by the accurate imita- 
tion of real objects. Hence it is possible that in the dramas 
just referred to they were quite content for the actors to 
come forward and take up their position in full view of the 
audience, before the play actually commenced. That such 
a supposition is not inadmissible is proved by the custom of 
the early English drama. On the Elizabethan stage we know 
for a fact that there was no drop-scene, and that in many cases 
a tableau had to be arranged before the eyes of the spectators 
before the action could begin. Yet the audience of those days 
was not dissdtisfied. The Athenians may have been equally 
indifferent in the matter of the drop-scene. At the same 
time there is no evidence to prove that such was the case. 
And the drop-scene is a very convenient device, and one that 
would naturally suggest itself. On the whole therefore it seems 
safest, until further evidence is forthcoming, to regard the 
question as an open one’. 


' Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 198 foll.) on the palace roof. The Heracleidae 


thinks the drop-scene was introduced 
into the Greek theatre about 427 B.c., 
at the same time as the raised stage. 
His reason is that none of the plays 
which begin with a tableau are previous 
to 427 in date. But the Agamemnon 
commences with the watchman reclining 


(probably anterior to 427) opens with 
a group of suppliants at an altar. The 
Oedipus Rex, which also begins with 
a tableau, is of unknown date, and 
there is nothing to show that it was 
later than 427. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ACTORS 


§ 1. Rise of the Actor’s Profession. 


BEFORE proceeding to give an account of the actors in the 
ancient Greek drama, there are one or two points which ought 
to be made clear, in order to avoid possible misconceptions. In 
the first place the actors and the chorus were entirely distinct 
from one another. The chorus was chosen and paid by the 
choregus, and performed in the orchestra. The actors were 
hired by the state, and their proper place was upon the stage. 
The term ‘hypokrites,’ or ‘actor,’ was never applied to the 
members of the chorus. It was not even applied to all the 
performers upon the stage, but only to such of them as took a 
prominent part in the dialogue. The varioug.mute characters, | 
such as the soldiers and attendants, and also the subordinate - 
characters who had only a few words to say, were, not dignified 
with the title of ‘actor.’ In the second place it should be re- 
membered that the Greek actors invariably wore masks, and 
were consequently able to appear in several parts in the course 
of the same performance. When, therefore, it is said that in 
the early history of Greek tragedy ogly a single actor was 
employed in each play, this does not imply that the number of 
characters was limited to one. All it \uiplies is that only one 
character could appear at a time. The rumpber of actors in 
a Greek play never exceeded three, even in the latest period. 
But the effect of this regulation upon the capacities of the Greek 
drama was less cramping and restrictive than might have 
been supposed. There was no limitation to the number of 
mute and subordinate characters which might be introduced 
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at any time upon the stage. There was no restriction upon the 
number of the more prominent characters, provided they were 
not brought upon the stage simultaneously. The only limitation 
was this—that not more than three of the more prominent 
characters could take part in the dialogue in the course of the 
same scene. 

The principal function of the actors was to carry on the 
dialogue and work out the action of the play. The principal 
function of the chorus was to sing the odes which filled up the 
pauses in the action. Of course very frequently the chorus took 
part in the dialogue; but, speaking in general terms, the dia- 
logue was the business of the actors. Such was the condition of 
things during the best period of the Attic drama. But in former 
times the case had been very different At first the whole 
performance was a choral one, and consisted simply of the 
songs and hymns chanted at the festivals of Dionysus. There. 


were no actors and there was no dialogue. The Distorwofthe 
early development _ of the drama_is_in-other words, the history 
of the gradual introduction. of actors and dialogue into a choral 
entertainment, and the gradual increase.in.the importance of 
the dialogue, until eventually it overshadgwed_the choral part 
altogether. The first step in the process by which a lyrical 
performance was converted into a dramatic one was as follows. 
The custom arose of filling up the intervals between the different 
portions of the choral songs with recitations by the leader of the 
chorus, and dialogues between him and the other members. 
For this purpose the leader of the chorus used to mount upon 
a small table. The subject of the recitations and the dialogues 
would be the same as the subject of the ode, and would 
In most cases refer to the adventures of the god Dionysus. 
In these interludes by the leader of the chorus lay the germ 
of the drama. The performance as a whole was still essen- 
tially lyrical, but the practice of inserting dialogue had been 
established '. In the case of tragedy the next step forward 


1 Poll. iv. 123 éAeds & Hy rpawe(a Poet. c. 4 nal } pev (rpaygdia éyévero) 
dpxaia, ép’ hv mpd Géamdos eis tis dva- amd Taw éfapydrtow rov ROvpayBov, % 38 
Bas rois xopevrais dwexpivaro. Arist.  («wpqpdia) dxd Trav 7a padrAud. 
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was taken by Thespis. He introduced a single actor, who took 
the part which had previously been taken by the leader of the 
chorus, and filled up the pauses in the choral odes either with 
monologues or with dialogues between himself and the leader’. 
Not much is known about the drama of Thespis except that it 
was still essentially lyrical. But as he is said to have employed 
masks, it is clear that the single actor might appear in different 
characters in successive scenes, and in this way some approach 
might be made to a dramatic representation of a story”. The 
decisive innovation wa lus. He. introduced a a 
second acto .a_total.change—in_the characters. of 
the performance... Henceforward..the..intervals between the 
choral odes were.filled with. dialogues. between the.two actors 
upon the stage, instead of dialogues. between .the. single-ector 
and_the Jeader-ef-the-eherus. At the same time Aeschylus 
cut down the length of the choral odes, and made the dialogue 
the essential and prominent feature of the performance’. _The_ 


result was a radical change in the nature of tragedy. : it became 


a dramatic instead of a lyrical form of art. During the greater 
part of his career er Aeschylus was ¢ contented with two actors. 
Three at least out of his seven extant plays are written for 
performance by two actors only‘. This limitation upon the 
number of the performers necessitated great simplicity in the 
construction of the play, since it was impossible for more than 
two personages to take part in the dialogue at the same time. 
Hence the earlier plays of Aeschylus, though essentially 
dramatic in comparison with anything which preceded them, 


are simple in plot and lyrical in tone when compared with the 


1 Diog. Laert. iii. 56 Domep 5¢ rd Seven against Thebes. In the conclud- 


madav év tH Tpayvdia mpdrepoy pev 
pévos 5 xopds Sedpapari(ev, Dorepov 5e 
@éoms eva troxpirny eevpey tmep tod 
d:avamavecOar Tov xopdv. 

2 Suidas v. @éoms. 

8 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 wat 7d Te ray 
imonprav mdijbos et évos eis 5v0 mpisros 
AioxvrAos iyaye, Kal Ta TOU xopod hAaT- 
Tace, Kai Tov dAdyor Tparayonorhy 
mapecKevacer, 


* Viz. the Supplices, Persae, and 


ing scene of the Seven the part of 
Ismene would not be taken by a regular 
actor. Apparently the opening scene 
of the Prometheus requires three actors, 
unless we are to adopt the very improb- 
able supposition that the person of 
Prometheus was represented by a 
wooden figure, which was nailed to the 
rock, and from behind which the prot- 
agonist spoke the part. 
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tragedies of his successors. The different scenes rather serve 
to unfold a series of pictures than to develop a complicated plot. 
Descriptive speeches take the place of animated dialogue. 


Sophocles added greatly ta the capacities of the—drama. by 
introducing a third actor’. .He.was-thus-enabled-togive-much 
greater variety and spirit to. the dialogue.—tr-his hands far the 
first time tragedy became essentially dramatic, and-thelyrical 
element was thrust still further into.the background. The 
innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his later 
years, and the Orestean trilogy—the last and most elaborate 
of his works—requires three actors. Under Sophocles tragedy 
received its full development. The number of actors in tragedy 
was henceforward limited to three. 

The satyric drama was intimately connected with tragedy, 
and the number of actors was apparently the same. Thus 
the Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant satyric play, requires 
three actors. In the Naples vase-painting, which represents 
the performers in a satyric play, three actors are depicted *, 
It is true that the Alcestis of Euripides, which was performed 
in place of the usual satyric drama, only requires two actors. 
But the number in this case was probably due to the choice 
of the poet, and not to any official regulation. In regard to 
comedy, very little is known as to the steps by which it was 
developed. The source of comedy lay in the phallic songs 
performed at the festivals of Dionysus. The dramatic element 
originated in the interludes by the leader of the chorus. The 
process of development must have been much the same as in 
tragedy ; but the names of the persons who introduced actors 
and dialogue into comedy were forgotten even in Aristotle’s 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 4; Diog. Laert. Ads 8 rpirov bwoxperhy (a. 1. tpirov bwo- 
iii. 56; vit. Soph.; Suidas v. ZopoxAjjs. «perds) is doubtful, and cannot weigh 
The Life of Aeschylus assigns the intro- against Aristotle’s definite statement in 
duction of the third actor to Aeschylus, the Poetics. The balance of evidence 
but adds that Dicaearchus ascribed it to __ is distinctly in favour of the conclusion 
Sophocles. The passage in Themis- that the third actor was first introduced 
tius (xxvi. p. 316 D) «al ot mpooéxo- by Sophocles. 
pev ’ApororédXe: Sri TO pey mparov 5 2 Baumeister, Denkmiler, No. 423; 
xopos eiowdy ydev els rots Ocovs, @€oms Eur. Cyclops 197 foll. 
5é mpddoydy Te wal pow efevpey, Aloxu- 
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time. The only piece of information upon the subject is to 
the effect that Cratinus was the first to limit the number of 
actors to three, and that before his time there was no regulation 
as to the number of persons introduced upon the stage. After 
the time of Cratinus there were no further innovations, and 
the number of the actors in comedy was permanently fixed 
at three’. 

This number was never exceeded either in comedy or in 
tragedy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by 
three actors. It is sometimes said that the Oedipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles requires four actors; but this is not the case. 
Although there are several occasions on which Ismene appears 
upon the stage simultaneously with three other personages, still 
on each of these occasions she does not say a word, but is 
merely a mute figure. It is evident therefore that during this 
portion of the play her part was taken by a ‘super,’ while at 
the beginning and end of the play, where she had speeches to 
make, the part was acted by the tritagonist?. It might at first 
sight appear that the comedies of Aristophanes require more’ 
than three actors; but investigations have shown that there is 
not one of his plays which could not be performed by this 
number, assisted by a supply of ‘supers ®.’ 

The smallness in the number of the actors necessarily limited 
the capacities of the Greek drama. It made it impossible for 
life to be represented upon the stage with the realism of a 
modern play. Mute personages—such as officers, soldiers, and 
servants—might be introduced in any number; but the char- 
acters taking part in the dialogue could never at any one time 
exceed three. The realistic effect produced by a promiscuous 
conversation between a large group of persons was impossible 
upon the Greek stage. Sometimes a certain awkwardness was 
caused by the limitation in the number of the performers. In 
the extant Greek dramas occasions are not infrequent where a 
fourth actor might have been a great advantage. For instance, 


1 Arist. Poet. cc. 4, 5; Anon. de 3 Soph. O. C. 1117 ff., 1249 ff., 1500 ff. 
Comoed. (Dindf. Prolegom. de Comoed. 8 Cp. Beer, iiber die Zahl der Schau- 
p- 27); Diomedes, p. 490 K. spieler bei Aristophanes, Leipz, 1844. 
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there is the exciting scene at the end of the Orestes of Euri- 
pides. Orestes is seen upon the roof of the palace threatening 
to kill Hermione, and Pylades is standing beside him. Mene- 
laus from below makes a piteous appeal to Pylades, but Pylades 
says not a single word in reply, but leaves Orestes to answer 
for him. His silence is very unnatural, and is only to be 
accounted for by the fact that there was no actor to spare, and 
therefore the poet could not put any words in his mouth. Two 
of the actors were already employed in playing the parts of 
Orestes and Menelaus, and the third was required for Apollo, 
who comes on the scene immediately afterwards. Consequently 
the part of Pylades had to be taken by a mute personage. Then 
again there is the scene at the end of the Electra of Euripides. 
Orestes has heard his fate, and as he leaves the stage he bids 
farewell to Pylades, and urges him to marry his sister Electra. 
Pylades maintains a stolid silence, and the Dioscuri reply on 
his behalf. Here again his silence is due to the necessities of 
the case. The three actors with whom the poet was supplied 
were all employed, and Pylades was merely a dumb figure. 
Similar instances of awkward and almost ludicrous silence on 
the part of certain characters will occur to all readers of the 
Greek drama. But they are not so numerous as might have 
been expected, and it is astonishing to find how successfully 
the Greek drama, keeping within its own peculiar limits, was 
able to accomplish its ends with three actors only. 

There were several advantages in the smallness of the 
number. In the first place the dialogue gained in clearness 
and simplicity, owing to the fewness of the persons taking 
part in it. This simplicity was especially well suited to the 
severe and statuesque character of Greek tragedy, in which 
the rapid movement of a dialogue between a large number of 
persons would have been altogether inappropriate. In ‘the’ 
extant Greek tragedies even the three actors permitted by 
custom are used with considerable reserve. They are never 
allowed to join promiscuously in the dialogue for any length 
of time. Whenever three characters are upon the stage, it 
will be found that in most cases one of them. stands by in 
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silence, while the other two carry on the dialogue. The two 
change from time to itme, but it is only on rare occasions and 
for brief periods that all three converse promiscuously together. 
It appears, therefore, that the Greek tragic writers, so far 
from feeling the restriction upon the number of the actors as 


an impediment, did not even employ the number allowed by — 


custom with as much freedom as they might have done. There 
was another obvious advantage in the restriction. As only 
three actors were needed, it was easy to ensure that they 
should all be performers of first-rate excellence. In modern 
times the large number of actors required constitutes a great 
difficulty. It is rare to see the subordinate characters in a 
play of Shakespeare even tolerably performed. The effect of 
the piece is spoiled by the feebleness of the princes, dukes, 
lords, and ladies who crowd the stage. In the Greek drama, 
owing to the limitation upon the number of the performers, 
this difficulty was avoided, and a high standard of excellence 
maintained throughout the play. It was all the more necessary, 
among the Greeks, to take some precaution of this kind, since 
the size of the theatre demanded unusual powers in the actor. 
In a modern theatre an actor, however poor, can at any rate 
usually be heard. But in the vast open-air theatre at A‘hens 
it required a man with an exceptionally clear and powerful 


It cannot have been an easy task to find actors who combined 


ge 
rgon 


voice to make himself audible to the vast multitude of spectators. (7) ¢ 
pr. 


histrionic talent with voices of sufficient power, and if a large 
number had been required, there would have been great 


difficulty in meeting the demand. This consideration doubtless _ 


helped to ensure the continued observance of the rule as to 
the number of the actors. 

_ The original Greek word for an actor th . 
Etymologically the word seems to have meant ‘one wh 
answers'.’ According to the old grammarians the origin 0 







1 Phot. v. taoxplvecOa’ rd dwoxpl- 123. Apollon. Lex. Hom. v. éwoxpi- 
veoOat of madaol: cal 6 iwoxpiris dvret- = var ro’ = wpewrayencrovrros yap rou xo- 
Oev, 5 dmoxpivdpevos TH xopH. So also pov rd wadraidy obra: Howep dwoxperai 
Hesych. v. twoxpivorro, and Poll. iv. geay, dwoxpwdpevos wpds Tov xopéy. 
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the term was due to the fact that in the early drama, when the 
chorus played the principal part, the main function of the actor 
was to ‘reply to the chorus.’ This derivation of the word 
is very likely the correct one. In the times before Aeschylus, 
when there was only one actor, all the dialogue was necessarily 
carried on between the actor and the chorus. It is therefore 
not improbable that the duty of replying to the questions and 
remarks of the chorus may have been regarded as the salient 
feature in the performance of the actor, and have given rise to 
his name. In the course of the fourth century the old Attic 
word for an actor went out of use, and a new one was sub- 
stituted. Henceforward actors were generally called ‘ artists,’ 
or ‘artists of Dionysus *.’ 

As far as tragedy is concerned, the art of acting may be 
said to have commenced in the time of Thespis. But actors 
did not come into existence as a separate class until many 
years afterwards. Before the period of Aeschylus, when only 
a single actor was required, his part was taken by the poet. 
It is expressly said that Thespis was ‘himself acting, according 
to ancient custom,’ at that performance which excited the dis- 
approval of Solon*®. But when a second actor was introduced 
by Aeschylus, then the actor’s profession became of necessity 
distinct from that of the poet. For some time afterwards the 
poets continued to act occasionally in their own tragedies, side 
by side with the professional actors.’ But the practice went 
gradually out of fashion in the course of ‘fie earlier _part of 
the fifth century. Aeschylus appears, from the statement in 
his Life, to have abandoned the stage even before the in- 
troduction of a second actor*. Sophocles was prevented from 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. § 192 wav7as 
Tous rexviras cuyyyayev; Aristot. Prob. 
xxx. 10 of wept rdv Acdvucoyv rexviTat; 
Polyb. xvi. 21. 

* Plut. Solon p. 95 C; Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 1 dwexpivovro yap adtol rds rpayqdias 
of wointai TO mparoy, 

3 The words in the Life are éxpjoaro 
3 ixoxpirp mpwry pév KAedvipy, érera 
wat rov Sevrepov abrg@ mpoonye Muvvi- 
oxov Tov Xadndéa> tov 8¢ rplrov imo- 


Kpriy atros égevdpevy, ws 8¢ Arsalapyos 
6 Meconvos, SopoxARs. These words 
imply that he employed Mynniscus for 
the first time on the occasion of his 
introduction of a second actor; and 
that previously to this innovation, when 
only one actor was required, he had 
been accustomed to employ Cleander, 
instead of acting himself. He must, 
therefore, have given up acting before 
the production of the Supplices, and 
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appearing as an actor by the weakness of his voice. It is 
true that he sometimes performed in public. In the Thamyris 
he played the harp, and in the Nausicaa he delighted the 
spectators by his skill with the ball. But it is not likely that 
on either of these occasions he took a regular actor’s part. He 
probably appeared upon the scene merely as a mute character, 
in order to show his skill with the harp and the ball’. After 
the time of Sophocles there are no further instances of tragic 
poets performing in their own plays*. As to the early history 
of comic acting very little is known. Cratinus is mentioned 
as one of the old poets who were called ‘dancers,’ and it is 
therefore probable that he acted in his own comedies. Crates 
is said to have begun his career as an actor of Cratinus’*. 
But after his time there is no certain instance of a comic 
poet appearing upon the stage. The professional actor was 
universally employed. The statement that Aristophanes acted 
the part of Cleon in the Knights is due to a misconception 
on the part of the scholiast*. 


‘It appears then that it was in the beginnj ry 
that the profession of the actor came into existence as_a distingt 


occupation,, It grew very rapidly in importance. At first the 


considerably before the first appearance 
of Sophocles, The statement that 
Sophocles was the fvs¢ dramatic poet 
to abandon acting in person can only be 
true to the extent that he was the first 
poet who never acted at all. 

' Vit. Soph. mp@rov péy xatadvoas 
TH tmoKpiow rod monrod Sa ri diay 
puxpopoviay; Athen. p. 20 F; Eustath. 
Od. p. 1533. 

? Miiller (die griech. Biihnen. p. 184) 
states, on the authority of Zenob. Prov. 
v. 100, that Astydamas the Elder acted 
in his own tragedy, the Parthenopaeus. 
The words in Zenobius are evnpepyoas 
év rh tnoxpioe: TlapOevoraiov, But this 
is merely a carelessness of expression, 
on which no stress can be laid. In the 
account given by Suidas (v. oauriy 
éatveis) of the same occurrence the 
expression is evnpepnoaryre émt rpayqdias 
SidacKxarig Wapbevoraiov, The Parthe- 


nopaeus was really written by Astydamas 
the Younger. See the Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks, p. 430. 

S Athen. p. 22 A; Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 534. 

* Vit. Aristoph. p. 34 Dindf.; Arg. ii. 
Equit. The story arose from a mis- 
understanding of the phrase xacévat rd 
3papa 3b” éavrov. The Knights was the 
first play Aristophanes produced in his 
own name. See Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Gr. ii. 928 ff. Antiphanes is said 
(Miiller, die griech. Biihnen. p. 184) to 
have acted one of his own comedies, the 
evidence being the inscription in Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 972 [Avripdyn|s wéu(aros) 
’"Avacw(o(pévas)* [imexpivero ’Avt |ipa- 
vys. But it is by no means certain that 
the name of the poet is rightly filled in 
as Antiphanes. Even if it is, it does 
not follow that the actor Antiphanes 
was the same person. 
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actors who took part in the competitions were regarded as 
mere subordinates, and had no share in the honours and 
rewards. But towards the middle of the century a change was 
made, and prizes began to be instituted for the best actors, as 
well as for the best poets. The names of the actors began to be 
recorded in the official lists of victors, side by side with those 
of the poets and choregi’. In the fourth century the actors 
sprang into still greater prominence. The art of acting tended 
to outshine the art of dramatic writing. An age of great actors 
succeeded to an age of great poets. The same phenomenon is 
not uncommon in the theatrical history of other nations. In 
England, for instance, a period of dramatic productiveness 
was followed by a period of sterility and insignificance, and 
from the time of Garrick downwards the names of the great 
actors, who have made themselves famous by interpreting the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, are more conspicuous than the 
names of dramatic authors. In Athens the fourth century was 
the period when acting was brought to the greatest perfection. 
To such an extent had the importance of the actor’s profession 
increased, that in Aristotle’s time a play depended more for 
its success upon the skill of the actor than upon the genius of 
the poet. The effect upon dramatic writing was most pernicious. 
The poets began to write their plays with a view to exhibiting 
the capacities of the actors. Scenes which had no connexion 
with the plot were introduced for the sole purpose of enabling 
an actor to make a display of his talents*. Sophocles is said 
by one of the old grammarians to have been guilty of the same 
sort of practice. But if there is any truth in the statement, 
the evil effects are not very apparent in the extant tragedies *. 
The charge might be brought with more plausibility against the 
monodies of Euripides, which are often feeble from a literary 
point of view, but would enable an actor with a fine voice to 
make a great impression. However it was not until the fourth 
1 See chap. i. p. 57. manrav 5° abrovs, bwd 38 ran dyebaw 
? Aristot. Poet. c. 9 Aéya S éwercodk- Sia robs bwoxpserds: Rhet. iii. 1 pet{ow 
win pidov ev SB ra éneoddia per Sivavra viv tay wonrav of bwoxpral. 
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century that the influence of the actors became so universal 
as to inflict distinct injury upon the art of dramatic writing. 

The selection of the necessary number of actors for each 
dramatic performance was, except in very early times, under- 
taken by the state. The details in connexion with this arrange- 
ment have already been discussed in a previous chapter’. 
The main points may be recapitulated here. During the 
early part of the fifth century the poets chose their own actors. 
Certain poets and certain actors were permanently associated 
together. But as the actors increased in importance, they 
were placed on the same footing as the poets and choregi, 
and were appointed by the state. They were then distributed 
among the poets by lot. In the course of the fourth century 
the use of the lot was discontinued in the case of tragedy, 
and a new arrangement was adopted, which was rendered 
possible by the fact that each tragic poet exhibited several 
tragedies at the same time. Under the new system each 
tragedy was performed by a different actor, and in this way 
all the competing poets enjoyed in turn the services of all 
the actors. In comedy, as each poet exhibited only a single 
play, the old system of distribution by lot was retained. If 
an actor was engaged for one of the great Athenian festivals, 
and failed to put in an appearance, he was fined by the state. 
On one occasion Athenodorus, the great tragic actor, was hired 
to perform at the City Dionysia. But he failed to keep his 
engagement, as he preferred to be present and perform at the 
festivities held by Alexander the Great in Phoenicia, after his 
return from Egypt. A heavy fine was inflicted upon him in 
consequence, but the fine was paid by Alexander’. 


§ 2. The distribution of the Parts among the Actors. 


It has already been shown that the number of the actors in © 
a Greek play was limited to three. These three actors had 
distinctive names, according to the prominence of the parts 
which they took. The principal actor was called the protagonist ; 
1 See chap. ii. p. 79 ff. ? Plut. Alex. p. 681 E. 
$2 
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next in importance came the deuteragonist; the tritagonist 
played the inferior characters‘. The importance of the prot- 
agonist on the Greek stage has been pointed out already’. 
In the ordinary theatrical language of the time a play was 
said to be ‘acted by the protagonist,’ as if the other actors 
were of no account. The protagonist was publicly appointed 
by the state, but was allowed to choose the second and third 
actor at his own discretion. In the same way the prize for 
acting at each festival was confined to the protagonists. The 
other performers had nothing to do with it. In _ tragedy more 
especially the protagonist. was..a person of thegreatest—im- 
portance; the deuteragonist and tritagonist were—plaeed—in 


a very subordinate position. The whole structure of a Greek 
tragedy was designed with the object of fixing the interest 
upon some grand central figure. The significance of the other 
characters consisted mainly in their capacity to excite the 
passions and draw forth the sentiments of the leading per- 
sonage. This being so, it was essential that the protagonist 
should concentrate the interest upon himself; otherwise the 
harmony and balance of the play would have been destroyed. 
Hence the subordinate actors were strictly forbidden to attempt 
to outshine the protagonist. They were called upon to exercise 
the greatest self-denial. Even if they had finer voices than the 
protagonist, they were made to moderate and restrain their 
powers, so as to allow the protagonist to retain the superiority, 
and rivet the attention of the spectators upon the central 
character*. The jealousy of protagonists towards their fellow- 
actors is well exemplified by the story about Theodorus, who 
had a theory that the first speaker in a play always attracted 
the sympathies of the audience, and therefore would never 
allow any other actor, however inferior, to appear upon the 
stage before himself‘. 


1 Plut. Rep. Ger. 817 A; Dem. Fals. 
Leg. § 10; Suidas v. ZopoxdAjs. 

3 See chap. i. p. 58, ch. ii. p. 80. 

3 Cic. Div. in Caecil. § 48 ‘ut in 
actoribus Graecis fieri videmus, saepe 
illum, qui est secundarum aut tertiarum 
partium, quum possit aliquanto clarius 


dicere, quam ipse primarum, multum 
summittere, ut ille princeps quam 
maxime excellat,’ &c. 

* Aristot. Pol. vii. 17. The story 
about Theodorus has caused some diffi- 
culty. Does it mean that Theodorus, 
besides taking the principal character, 


ail 
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The distribution of the different parts among the actors was 
undertaken by the poet if the play was a new one’. But if an 
old play was being reproduced, the matter would be arranged 
by the protagonist who had the management of the perform- 
ance. The three actors between them filled all the parts in 
a play, appearing in various characters successively. Such a 
practice was rendered possible by the use of masks. An actor 
had only to change his mask and his dress, and he could then 
re-appear in a newcharacter. Changes of this kind could be 
effected in a very few moments, as is shown by the one or 
two traditions on the subject which have been preserved by 
the ancient scholiasts. For example, in the opening scene 
of the Phoenissae Jocasta speaks the prologue, and then 
leaves the stage. Thereupon Antigone and an old attendant 
mount by a staircase on to the roof of the palace, in order to 
view the Argive army encamped outside the walls. The scho- 
liast tells us that the protagonist played the parts both of 
Jocasta and of Antigone. It was necessary, therefore, after 
Jocasta had left the stage, that there should be a slight interval 
before Antigone appeared upon the palace roof, to give the 
actor time to change his mask and dress. Euripides managed 
this by making the attendant come out alone upon the roof 
at first, and look about him to see that the coast is clear, while 
he addresses a few words to Antigone, who is still inside the 


also played the part of the person who 
made the first speech in the tragedy? 
If so, he would have been debarred 
from acting some of the most popular 
tragedies of the time. For instance, 
the actor who took the part of Electra 
in the play of Sophocles could not act 
the part of the paedagogus, since 
Electra comes on the stage as soon as 
the paedagogus leaves it. There would 
be the same difficulty about the Orestes, 
the Medea, and many other plays. It 
has been suggested that the reference 
is to some preliminary announcement of 
the title of the play, which Theodorus 
preferred to make himself, instead of 
leaving it to a subordinate. Such 
announcements were made in Greek 


theatres in later times (cp. Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 19; Heliod. Aetbiop. viii. 
17; Synesius, wepi mpovolas, p. 128 D), 
and may have been customary in Athens, 
or in other parts of Greece, in the time 
of Theodorus. But it is extremely im- 
probable that the reference is to any 
such practice. The audience would 
hardly pay much attention to the voice 
of the person who announced the name 
of the coming play. The meaning is 
probably that Theodorus used to take 
the part of the character which spoke 
first, whenever it was possible to do so. 
In such plays as the Electra it would be 
impossible. 
1 Alciphron, Epist. iti. 71. 
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palace. When he sees that all is safe, he calls on Antigone to 
follow after him, and she thereupon mounts the staircase, and 
appears to the spectators. The speech of the attendant, while 
he is looking about upon the roof, consists of only fifteen iambic 
lines. Thus the space of time required to speak fifteen lines 
was enough to enable an actor to change from one character to 
another’. There is a further instance which shows that even 
' less time was necessary. In the Choephori, when Aegisthus is 
murdered, a servant rushes out upon the stage and calls to 
Clytaemnestra. As Clytaemnestra comes out, he apparently 
runs back into the palace. Clytaemnestra speaks five lines, and 
then Orestes hastens out of the palace, followed by Pylades. 
In the scene which ensues Pylades has three lines to 
speak; and the scholiast says that his part was taken by the 
servant who had just left the stage, so as to avoid the necessity 
of four actors. The servant must therefore have changed his 
mask in a very few moments”. As such rapid changes were 
possible, a great variety of characters might be introduced in 
the course of a play, in spite of the restriction that more than 
three characters could not take part in the dialogue at the 
same time. 

In the distribution of parts the protagonist took the principal 
character. The parts of Oedipus, Electra, and Antigone, in 
the plays of the same name by Sophocles, are specially 
mentioned as having been acted by celebrated protagonists. 
Orestes in the play of Euripides is also described as the part 
of the protagonist’. Usually, as in the above instances, the 
chief personage gave the name to the piece. But this was 
not always the case. In the Oenomaus of Sophocles the part 
of Oenomaus was played by the tritagonist Aeschines. In the 
Cresphontes of Euripides the principal character was Merope, 
and was taken by Theodorus. The part of Cresphontes fell 
to Aeschines as tritagonist ‘. It does not therefore follow that 
the character which gave the name to a play was necessarily 


1 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 93. Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. p. 763. 

2 Schol. Aesch. Choeph. goo. * Hesych. v. dpouvpaios Olvépaos; 

3 Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97. Dem. de Cor. § 180; Aelian, Var. Hist. 
28; Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246; Strattisap. xiv. 40. 
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the leading one. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus most likely 
the protagonist played the part of Clytaemnestra, as this is 
certainly the most impressive character in the play, though not 
the one with which the spectators are in sympathy. Besides 
playing the leading part the protagonist had also to take his 
share of the subordinate characters when he could be spared, 
It has already been mentioned that in the Phoenissae of 
Euripides the protagonist appeared in the part of Antigone, 
as well as in that of Jocasta. At times he took even the 
smallest characters if the necessities of the play demanded it, 
Plutarch states that the protagonist, in the part of a messenger 
or an attendant, often gained more applause than the actor 
who bore the sceptre and the crown’. It was, in fact, the 
chief advantage of the Greek system that even the subordinate 
characters were played with as much excellence as the more 
important ones. The tritagonist took what_in modern_times 
would be called the heavy’ parts. It was his special pri 






aS” Demosthe er 
monarch?, Aeschines, in 1 his. career- -as- tritagonist,..often had 
ponarch~_Aeschines in this kind, such as Creon,-Gresphontes, 
and Oenomaus. Such characters did not require great powers 
in the actor. There was no pathos to be excited, no play 
of conflicting emotions to be exhibited. All that was necessary 
was a powerful voice, and a capacity for declaiming verses, 
Most likely for the same reason the tritagonist usually spoke 
the prologues, which also did not require much more in the 
actor than good powers of elocution. Thus the ghost of Poly- 
dorus, which speaks the prologue in the Hecuba of Euripides, 
was acted by Aeschines as tritagonist®. The _deuteragonist 
took the parts which, in point of interest, were intermediate 
between the the leading. characters, and .the.- heavy. parts which 
fell to the t: tritagonist. There are not, however, any traditions 
as to particular ‘characters having been played by the deuter- 
agonist. Attempts have been made in modern times to assign 
the characters in the extant Greek dramas to the protagonist, 


1 Plut. Lysand. p. 466 D. 2 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 247. 
5 Dem. I.c., de Cor. §§ 180, 267. 
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deuteragonist, and tritagognist respectively’. Such specula- 
tions are interesting, in so far as they show that all the 
existing plays could be perfectly well performed by three 
actors. Otherwise they are not of very great value. There 
is generally no difficulty in deciding which was the leading 
character. But it is obvious that the subordinate parts might 
be distributed in various ways; and no doubt the arrangement 
differed at different periods. There are no traditions on the 
subject in addition to those already mentioned. Any attempt, 
therefore, to reproduce the exact arrangement adopted at a 
particular period must depend more or less upon conjecture. 


§ 3. Extra Performers. 


For every Greek play a chorus was provided by the choregus, 
and three actors were supplied by the state. But in most 
plays a certain number of additional performers were required. 
The parts which these extra performers had to fill may be 
divided, roughly speaking, into three classes. In the first 
place there were the various mute personages, who simply 
appeared upon the stage, and did nothing more. The second 
class consisted of minor characters with only a few words to 
say. In these cases extra performers were required, either 
because the regular actors were already occupied, or because 
the part was that of a boy or girl, which the regular actor would 
be unable to take. Thirdly, in many cases a small subordinate 
chorus was required, in addition to the ordinary one. The 
general name for the persons who undertook these parts was 
‘parachoregemata’.’ This word obviously means something 

‘ K, F, Hermann, De distributione 


personarum in trag. graec., 1842; 
Richter, Die Veitheilung der Rollen 


Eum. 573 év sapaxopyyhpart abr@ elow 
oi *Apeonayira: pndapod sadrcydéperos. 
(3) Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 211 ratra 


der griech. Tragddie, 1842; Croiset, 
Histoire de la Litt. grecq., iii. passim. 
? As there is some doubt about the 
meaning of the word mwapayopyynyua, it 
will be well to quote the passages where 
it occurs. They are (1) Schol. Aesch. 
Prom. 12 év mapaxopnynuat: aird 
eldmAomonOeioa Bia, (2) Schol. Aesch. 


Kaheirat tapaxopnyhpara, éweid) ody 
dpavrat év rH Oearpy of Barpaxor, ob8e 
6 xopés, GAX’ éowbery pupourra: rods 
Barpdxous; 6 5 GAnO@s yxopds te Taw 
eiocBav vexpav aovvéornev. (4) Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 113 1a roatra wapaye- 
pnynpara xadovow, ola viv ra wadia 
moe? Kkadovvra Tov warépa® era wpés 
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which is supplied by the choregus in addition to his ordinary 
expenditure. It follows, therefore, that the cost of the extra 
performers was borne by the choregus. Properly he was only 
responsible for the chorus ; but if additional men were required, 
he had to supply them. This conclusion is confirmed by 
Plutarch’s story of a certain tragic actor who was going to 
appear as a queen, but refused to proceed with the part, unless 
the choregus provided him with a train of female attendants’. 
Extra performers were especially necessary in the Old Comedy, 
in which a great number of characters appear upon the 
stage. 

If songs had to be sung, or words spoken, behind the 
scenes, by persons out of sight of the audience, these persons 
were called ‘paraskenia*.’ In many cases their part could be 
taken by members of the chorus, and in this way no extra 
expense would fall upon the choregus. 

It remains to consider more in detail the three classes of ‘ para- 
choregemata.’ The mute personages appeared most frequently 
in the shape of attendants, body-guards, crowds of people, and 


so on. 


ovdey ér TovTas xpyoerat. (5) Poll. 
iv. 109 émdre pry dyri rerdprov tmoxpt- 
tov déor Twa THY yopevTaY eiwew év 
qo, TapacKnyioy Kadetrat TO TpPaypa, ws 
éy “Ayapepvon AicxvaAov® ei 5¢ rérapros 
tmoxpiTns Tt mapapbeyfaro, ToUTO mapa- 
xopnynwa dvopacera, Kat wempayx6ai 
pacw avTd év Méuvom AicxvAov. The 
first and second instances refer to mute 
personages, the third instance refers to 
an extra chorus, the fourth to extra 
performers who say only a few words 
upon the stage. It is therefore quite 
clear that the word tapayophynpa in- 
cluded all classes of extra performers, 
as distinct from the actors and the 
chorus, There are no grounds for ex- 
cluding the mute personages from the 
class of rapaxopnynparta, as Miiller (die 
griech. Bihnen. p. 179) and others 
have done. Pollux appears to make 
the distinction between mapackhyioy and 
mapaxophynua lie in the fact that the 


The Oedipus Rex opens with a number of suppliants 


former sang, the latter spoke. The 
distinction is a foolish one, and was 
probably due to Pollux’s habit of 
generalising from one particular in- 
stance. The word sapacxymoy, in its 
present sense, only occurs in the passage 
of Pollux. To judge from the ety- 
mology of the word, it most likely 
denoted performers behind the scenes. 
The words éy ’Ayapéuvou AloxvaAov in 
the passage of Pollux are corrupt, the 
corruption arising from the words iv 
Mépvove AioxvAou which follow. There 
is no mapacxnvov in the Agamemnon. 
The reference cannot be to the speech 
of Pylades in the Choephori (vv. goo— 
g02), because (1) the Choephori could 
not be called the Agamemnon, (2) the 
part of Pylades was taken by one of the 
regular actors, as the scholiast ad loc. 
informs us. 
1 Plut. Phocion, p. 750 C. 
2 See note 2 on the previous page. 
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kneeling at the altar before the palace of the king. In the 
Choephori Orestes and Pylades are accompanied by attendants. 
The judgment scene in the Eumenides requires twelve per- 
formers to play the parts of the members of the Areopagus. In 
the Agamemnon, when the king and Cassandra arrive in the 
chariot, servants stand ready to spread carpets beneath their 
feet'. Probably in many other instances great personages were 
accompanied by attendants, although there is no special reference 
to them in the play. Not infrequently more prominent cha- 
racters appeared upon the stage as mute figures. Pylades says 
nothing throughout the Electra of Sophocles and the Electra 
of Euripides. In the latter play one of the Dioscuri must also 
have been a dumb figure, since two actors were already upon 
the stage when the Dioscuri make their appearance. The 
person of Force in the Prometheus Vinctus is another example. 
A very frequent occasion for the employment of mute cha- 
racters was in pathetic scenes between parents and their 
children. The children appear as silent figures, but give oc- 
casion for touching speeches by their parents. There is an 
example in the Ajax of Sophocles, where Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces. But the instances in Euripides are much 
more frequent. There is the celebrated scene in the Medea, 
where Medea half relents at the sight of her children. There 
is the address of Megara to her children in the Hercules 
Furens. Other examples are to be found in the introduction 
of Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, in the Phoenissae, and of 
Polymestor’s children in the Hecuba*, Mute figures were 
also very useful in occasionally personating one of the regular 
characters of the play, when the actor of the character was tem- 
porarily required for another purpose. It has already been 
pointed out that in the middle of the Oedipus Coloneus the part 
of Ismene is played by a dumb personage, to enable the previous 
actor of the part to appear in another character. One of the 
best instances of this practice is in the final scene of the Orestes, 
in which most of the prominent characters are brought upon the 


1 Aesch. Choeph. 713, Eum. 678 ff., 2 Soph. Aj. 544; Eur. Med.ro21, Here. 
Agam. 908. ° Fur. 454, Phoen. 834, Hecub. 978. 
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stage together, after the fashion-of a modern drama. But only 
three of them can speak: Helen, Hermione, Electra, and Py- 
lades are all mute figures. The silence of Pylades is especially 
unnatural. In cases of this kind an attempt is made to produce 
effects which were hardly compatible with the limited resources 
of Greek tragedy. 

The second class of extra performers took all those minor 
parts in which there was a certain amount of speaking or 
singing, but which it was impossible for the regular actors to 
take. In tragedy such performers were mostly required for 
the boys’ parts, which were unsuitable for grown up actors. 
Euripides was especially fond of introducing boys upon the 
stage. In the Alcestis Eumelus bewails his mother’s death in a 
short ode. Another example is the mournful dialogue between 
Andromache and her little son Molossus’. In the Old Comedy 
these additional actors were frequently needed to perform small 
parts at times when the three regular actors were already on 
the stage. Examples are very numerous. There are the 
daughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, and the daughters of the 
Megarian in the Acharnians. The herald and Pseudartabas 
are additional examples from the Acharnians’. 

In the third place an extra chorus was sometimes required, 
. The Propompi in the Eumenides, and the chorus of boys in the — 
Wasps, both appear side by side with the regular chorus, and 
must therefore have been personated by extra performers. 
An additional chorus, consisting of shepherds, was also re- 
quired. in the Alexander of Euripides*. Sometimes the extra — 
chorus was not visible to the spectators, but sang behind the 
scenes. In such cases the singing might be done by members 
of the regular chorus, if they had not yet entered the orchestra. 
Examples are to be found in the chorus of frogs in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and Agathon’s chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae‘, Both these choruses were behind the scenes, and 
would therefore come under the class called ‘paraskenia.’ 


1 Eur, Alc. 393, Androm. 504. $ Aesch. Eum. 1032; Aristoph. Vesp. 
2 Aristoph. Pax 114, Acharn. 43, 248; Schol, Eur. Hipp. 58. 
94, 729. 4 Aristoph. Ran. 209, Thesm. 104. 
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Their part would be taken by members of the regular chorus. 
In the opening scene of the Hippolytus a band of huntsmen 
sing a short ode to Artemis upon the stage. Immediately after 
their disappearance the regular chorus, consisting of women 
of Troezen, enters the orchestra. In this case the huntsmen 
cannot have been personated by members of the regular 
chorus; but it is possible that the singing was done by the 
chorus behind the scenes, while the huntsmen were represented 
by mute figures’. 


§ 4. Costume of the Tragic Actors. 


To return to the subject of the actors. The next point to be 
discussed is their costume, and general appearance upon the 
stage. First, as to the tragic actors. The dress of the actors in 
tragedy was always entirely distinct from that of the chorus. The 
chorus consisted originally of satyrs, the half-human followers 
of Dionysus. Later on it came to be composed in most cases 
of ordinary citizens, and was dressed accordingly. But the 
actors represented from the first the gods and heroes of the 
old mythology. For them a different costume was required. 
The practice of the Greeks in regard to this costume was totally 
opposed to all modern notions upon the subject! Historical 
accuracy and archaeological minuteness in the mounting of 
a play were matters of complete indifference to the Greeks. 
Accordingly, when bringing these heroic characters upon the 
stage, they never made any attempt to produce an accurate 
imitation of the costume of the Homeric period. At the same 
time they were not content that the heroes and gods of their 
tragedy should appear upon the scene in the garments of 
ordinary life. Such an arrangement would have been incon- 
sistent with the ideal character of Greek tragedy. A special 
dress was therefore employed, similar to that of common. life, 
but more flowing and dignified. The garments were dyed 
with every variety of brilliant colour. The bulk of the actor 
was increased by padding his chest and limbs, and placing 


? Eur. Hipp. 61. 


~ 
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huge wooden soles under his feet. Masks were employed in, 
which every feature was exaggerated, to give superhuman - 
dignity and terror to the expression. In this way a conven- 
tional costume was elaborated, which continued for centuries 
to be the regular dress of the tragic actors. All the leading 
characters in a Greek tragedy were dressed in this fashion, 
with only such slight variations and additions as the particular 
case required. 

The origin of this tragic costume is a subject about which very 
little is known. According to the later Greek tradition it was 
invented almost entirely by Aeschylus’. But this is probably 
an exaggeration. Aeschylus was no doubt mainly instrumental - 
in developing and improving the costume, and giving it a 
definite shape. But that the whole idea of it was his own crea- 
tion is hardly credible. Most likely it had existed, though in a 
less elaborate form, long before his time. As for its origin, the 
most plausible view seems to be that it was derived from the 
old traditional garb of the Bacchic cultus, worn by Dionysus 
himself and by his chief attendants?, Several indications point 
in this direction. In early works of art Dionysus and his 
followers often appear in a long flowing robe, not unlike that 
of the tragic stage. They also wear a tall hunting boot, which 
was sometimes called the cothurnus, and which may have been 
the prototype from which the tragic cothurnus was developed. 
The custom of disguising the features with a mask or some 
similar device was always a regular institution in the mum- 
meries connected with the Bacchic worship. The old comic 
actors, before the invention of the theatrical mask, used to smear 
their faces with wine, or cover them with fig-leaves. Masks 
were regularly worn in the processions of Dionysus down to the 
latest times. The Latin peasantry, at their Bacchic festivals, 
used to cover their faces with masks made out of the bark of 
trees*, All these facts are in favour of the conclusion that the 

1 Athen. p. 21 E; Hor. A. P. 278; * See Crusius, Philologus, 1889, 
Philostrat. vit. Apoll. vi. 11; Cramer, pp. 703. 

Anecd. Par. i. p. 19; Evanth. de trag. 5 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 296; Suidas 


et com. (Gronov. Thesaur. viii. p. 1683); — v. OpiayBos; Plut. Cupid. Divit. 527 D; 
Suidas v. Aloxvaos. Verg. Georg. ii. 387. 
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tragic dress, with its mask, its cothurnus, and its flowing robe, 
was not so much the invention of the fifth century, as a develop- 
ment from the old festal costume’. This theory has also the 
advantage of ascribing a parallel origin to the dresses of the 
chorus and those of the actors. While the chorus, in the older 
drama, appeared in the guise of satyrs or rustic votaries of 
Dionysus, the actors, whose part was more dignified, assumed 
the garb of Dionysus himself and of his chief attendants. One 
ancient tradition asserts that the tragic dress was copied in 
later times by the hierophants and torch-bearers at the 
Eleusinian mysteries*. Some scholars have twisted this 
tradition round, and suggested that it was from the hierophants 
and torch-bearers that the first notion of the tragic dress was 
borrowed. But neither view can be regarded as probable. 
That the two costumes were not dissimilar seems to be proved 
by the existence of the tradition referred to. But it is unlikely 
that the garb used at the performances in honour of one deity 
should have been borrowed from the cultus of another. The 
resemblance may be better explained by the supposition that 
both costumes were ancient religious dresses, used in the 
worship of Dionysus and Demeter respectively. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the tragic costume, 
there is no doubt that the form of it which eventually prevailed 
upon the Greek stage dates from the time of Aeschylus. His 
creative genius. revolutionised every department of Greek 


1 Bethe (Prolegomena, pp. 35-46) 
finds an additional proof of this theory 
in the Bologna vase (cp. Diimmler, 
Rhein. Museum, 1888, p. 355). In this 
vase Dionysus is represented sitting in 
a boat-shaped car, with a satyr playing 
a flute on each side of him. The car 
is drawn by two satyrs, and two others 
are leading an ox. <A boy and four 
women follow behind. Bethe thinks 
this scene was part of an old tragic 
performance; that the single actor of 
the period always played the part of 
Dionysus, and therefore naturally wore 
his costume. He also thinks the car 
was the prototype of the later stage, 


and is identical with the wagons in 
which Thespis is said to have carried 
about his tragedies (Hor. A. P. 276). 
Unfortunately for these theories there is 
nothing to show that the procession 
depicted on the vase had any connexion 
with a dramatic performance. Such 
processions with Dionysus in a boat- 
shaped car are known to have existed 
in other parts of Greece (Philostrat. vit. 
Soph. i. 25; cp. Crusius, Philologus, 
1889, p. 209); and though interesting 
as illustrations of the Bacchic mytho- 
logy, they throw no light on the early 
history of the drama. 

2 Athen. p. a1 E. 
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tragedy. It was he who transformed it into an essentially 
dramatic species of art, and gave it the characteristics of 
grandeur and terror. It was necessary to make a correspond- 
ing improvement in the dresses of the actors, and this reform 
also was effected by Aeschylus. The type of costume which 
he gradually developed was so well adapted to its purpose, that 
it continued unchanged in its principal characteristics through- 
out the remaining history of Greek tragedy. Subsequent 
generations, while making various small additions and altera- 
tions, never altogether abandoned the original design. Our 
knowledge of the subject is derived partly from the descriptions 





Fic. 15. 


of Pollux and others, partly from works of art. Few ot these 
works, unfortunately, are of early date. There is the Naples 
vase, belonging to the end of the fifth century, and depicting 
the performers in a satyric play. The two actors who take the 
heroic parts in this performance (Fig 22) are dressed more or 
less closely in the tragic style. There is also a votive relief 
(Fig. 15) from the Peiraeeus, of the early fourth century, in which 
three tragic actors are depicted in stage costume, two of them 
with their masks in their hands'. But the work in this relief is 
so bare and devoid of detail, that it adds little to our knowledge. 
The Andromeda vase, of the same date, exhibits Andromeda 
1 See, on the subject of this relief, Robert, Athen, Mittheil. 1882, p. 389 foll. 
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chained to a rock, with Perseus and other figures on each side 
of her, and dressed in a costume which was evidently suggested 
by that of tragedy, though it is not a complete theatrical dress '. 
Numerous vases from Magna Graecia, belonging mostly to the 
fourth century, represent scenes out of tragedies*. But these 
too are not portrayed as theatrical scenes; and the costumes 
of the characters, though often resembling those of the tragic 
stage, cannot be regarded as regular actors’ costumes. Still, 
all these paintings are valuable, as exhibiting in a general way 
some of the main features of the tragic dress. Apart from 
examples of the above kind, the works of art on which we have 
to depend are all of late date, and mostly of Italian origin®. 
But Greek tragedies were commonly performed in Italy even in 
imperial times ; and Roman tragedy was in all respects a mere 
reproduction of the Greek. Hence delineations of tragic scenes 
and figures, though Italian in origin, present the characteristics 
of the Greek stage. It would be unsafe to depend upon them 
for points of minute detail. But they correspond in the main 
with the descriptions of Pollux, and it is possible to obtain from 
them a fairly trustworthy picture of the general appearance of 
the Greek actors. The accompanying figure of a tragic actor 
(Fig. 16) is copied from an ivory statuette found in the ruins 
of a villa near Rieti*. On comparing together these various 
representations, which range in date over a period of five or six 
hundred years, it is interesting to find that they all bear a strong 
family resemblance to one another. The pictures of the tragic 
actor, whether found on Greek vases, Etruscan mosaics, or 
wall-paintings of Cyrene and Pompeii, obviously belong to one 
common type. In spite of considerable differences in point of 
detail, they portray the same general conception. This fact 
confirms the ancient tradition, that the costume of the tragic 
stage, in all its more important features, was definitely settled 
by Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. 

1 See Bethe, Jahrb. des Archaeol. given by Huddilston, in Greek Tragedy 
Instituts, 1896, p. 292 ff., and pl. 2. _—in the Light of Vase-Paintings, 1898. 

2 See especially the Medea vase 3 A list of them will be found in 


(Baumeister, Denkmiiler, no. 980). Miiller, Biihnen. p. 226. 
Copies of many of these vases are * From Monumenti Inediti, xi, 13. 
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To consider next the different parts of the tragic costume. 
The contrast between the ancient and the modern actor is 
‘marked by nothing so conspicuously as by the use of masks. 
These masks, or similar devices, were a regular feature in the 
old Dionysiac worship, and were probably inherited as such 
by the tragic stage, and not invented of set purpose. With the 
growth of tragedy they soon acquired anew character. Thespis, 
the earliest of tragic actors, is said at the commencement of 
his career to have merely painted his face with white lead 
or purslane. Later on he employed masks; but these were 
of a very simple character, consisting merely of linen, without 
paint or colouring. Choerilus introduced certain improvements 
which are not specified. Phrynichus set the example of using 
female masks’. Aeschylus was the first to employ painted 
masks, and to portray features of a dreadful and awe-inspiring 
character. Though not the inventor of the tragic mask, as 
some ancient writers assert, he was the first to give it that 
distinctive character from which in later times it never varied 
except in detail®. After the time of Aeschylus there is no 
further mention of any radical alterations or improvements in 
the manufacture of masks. 

-The use of masks is indissolubly connected with the style 
and character of Greek tragedy. In its origin, as we have 
pointed out, the custom was probably a religious one. But it 
had many advantages unconnected with religion. The mask 
is said to have added resonance to the actor’s voice; and this 
was a point of great importance in the vast theatres of the 
ancients*. Also without masks it would have been impossible 
for one actor to play several parts, or for men to play the parts 
of women. At the same time the practice had its inconvenient 
side. The Greek actor was deprived of any opportunity for 
displaying those powers of facial expression which are one 
of the chief excellencies in modern acting. It was only by 
his gestures that he could emphasise the meaning of what 


1 Snidas vv. @éoms, Xopidos, Ppv- 278; Evanth. de trag. et com. (Gronov. 
viXO3. Thesaur. viii. p. 1683). 
2 Suidas v. AloxvAos; Hor. A. P. 8 Aul, Gell. v. 7. 
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he had to say: his features remained immovable. But niceties 
of facial expression would have been scarcely visible in the 
huge expanse of a Greek theatre. The tragic mask, on which 
were depicted in bold and striking lines the main traits in 
the character represented, was really much more effective, and 
could be seen by the most distant spectator. Then again it 
must have been difficult, it not impossible, for a Greek actor 
to delineate finely drawn shades of individual character. The 
masks necessarily ran in general types, such as that of the 
brutal tyrant, the crafty statesman, the suffering maiden, and 
so on. The acting would have to correspond. It would be 
difficult to imagine the part of Hamlet acted in a mask. But 
the characters of Greek tragedy were mostly types rather than 
individuals. The heroes and heroines were drawn in broad 
general outlines, and there was little attempt at delicate strokes 
of character-painting. The use of masks no doubt helped to 
give this particular bent to Greek tragedy. | 

Masks were generally made of linen. Cork and wood were 
occasionally used'. The mask covered the whole of the head, 
both in front and behind?. Caps were often worn underneath, 
to serve as a protection *. The white of the eye was painted on 
the mask, but the place for the pupil was left hollow, to enable — 
the actor to see‘. The expression of the tragic mask was 
gloomy and often fierce ; the mouth was opened wide, to give a 
clear outlet to the actor’s voice. One of the most characteristic 
features of the tragic mask was the onkos®. This was a cone- 
shaped prolongation of the upper part of the mask above the 
forehead, intended to give size and impressiveness to the face. 
The onkos was not used in every case, but only where dignity 
was to be imparted. It varied in size according to the character 
of the personage. The onkos of the tyrant was especially large ; 
that of women was less than that of men. A character was not 
necessarily represented by the same mask throughout the piece. 


1 Poll. x. 167; Isidor. Orig. x. 119; 8 Schol. Dem. Fals. Leg. § 256. 
Suidas v. @eoms; Verg. Georg. ii. 387; See fig. 23. 
Prudent. c. Symmach. ii. 646. * Wieseler, Denkmiiler, p. 42. 

2 Aul. Gell. v. 7. 5 Poll. iv. 133-135, 139. 
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The effects of misfortune or of accident had often to be depicted 
by a fresh mask. For instance, in the Helen of Euripides Helen 
returns upon the stage with- her hair shorn off, and her cheeks’ 
pale with weeping. Oedipus, at the end of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles, is seen with blinded eyes and blood-stained face. 
In such cases a change of mask must have been necessary. 

The number and variety of the masks used in tragedy 
may be seen from the accounts in Pollux. For the ordinary 
tragic personages there were regular masks of a _ stereo- 
typed character. Pollux enumerates twenty-eight kinds’. His 
information was derived from Alexandrian sources, and his 
list represents the number of masks which were employed on 
the later Greek stage for the ordinary characters of tragedy. 
It is not likely that in the time of Sophocles or Euripides the 
use of masks was reduced so completely to a system as in 
the later period; but the descriptions in Pollux will give an 
adequate idea of the style of the masks used in earlier times. 
Of the twenty-eight masks described by Pollux six are for old 
men, eight for young men, three for attendants, and eleven for 
women. The principal features by which the different masks 
are discriminated from one another are the style of the hair, 
the colour of the complexion, the height of the onkos, and the 
expression of the eyes. To ‘take a few examples. The strong 
and powerful man, such as the tyrant, has thick black hair and 
beard, a tall .onkos, and a frown upon his brow. The man 
wasted by disease has fair hair, a pale complexion, and a smaller 
onkos. The handsome youth has fair ringlets, a light com- 
plexion, and bright eyes. The lover is distinguished by black 
hair and a pale complexion. The maiden in misfortune has her 
hair cut short in token of sorrow. The aged lady has white 
hair and a small onkos, and her complexion is rather pale. 
Attendants and messengers are marked by special character- 
istics. One of them wears a cap, another has a peaked beard, 
a third has a snub nose and hair drawn back. One sees from 
these examples how completely Greek tragedy was dominated 
by conventional rules, in this as in all other respects. As soon 

1 Poll. iv. 133-141. 
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as a personage entered the stage, his mask alone was enough 
to give the spectators a very fair conception of his character 
and position. 

The twenty-eight tragic masks enumerated by Pollux were 
used for the ordinary characters of tragedy, and formed a . 
regular part of the stock of the Greek stage-manager. But 
special masks were required when any unusual character was 
introduced. Pollux gives a long list of such masks’. In the 
first place there were numbers of mythological beings with 
strange attributes. Actaeon had to be represented with horns, 
Argo with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 
_had the head of a mare. A special mask of this kind must have 
been required to depict Io with the ox-horns in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. A second class of special masks was 
needed to represent allegorical figures such as Justice, Per- 
suasion, Deceit, Jealousy. Of this kind are the figures of 
Death in the Alcestis of Euripides, and Frenzy in the Hercules 
Furens. Lastly there were personifications of cities, rivers, 
and mountains. Five specimens of ancient tragic masks aré 
given on the next page. The first is the mask of a youth, 
the fifth that of a man; the second and third are probably 
. masks of women. The fourth is an example of one of the 
special masks, and depicts Perseus with the cap of darkness 
upon his head’. 

We come now to the dress of the tragic actors. Nothing 
is known as to the appearance of this dress in the time of 
Thespis and his immediate successors. Our information refers 
solely to the tragic costume as modified and developed by 
Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. The object of 
Aeschylus in these innovations was to add fresh splendour 
to the costume, and make it worthy of the colossal beings 
by which his stage was peopled. For this purpose he 


* Poll. iv. 141, 142. Special masks The masks in fig. 18 are copied from 
were called éxoxeva mpdowma, the Archaeol. Zeitung for 1878. They 

? The masks in fig. 17 arecopied from are from wall-paintings at Pompeii. 
Wieseler, Denkmiler, v. 20,24,26. The, For a list of the various works of art 
first is a marble, the second and third illustrating the subject see Miiller, 
are from wall-paintings at Herculaneum. _Biihnen. p. 273. 
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; employed various devices. Among these was the cothurnus, or 
tragic boot, which was intended to increase the stature of the 














Fic. 17. 
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actors, and to give them an appearance of superhuman grandeur. 
It was a boot with a wooden sole of enormous thickness attached 


vo] 
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to- it. ‘The wooden sole was painted in various colours'. Ac- 
cording to some grammarians Aeschylus. invented the boot 
altogether’; others say his innovation cdnsisted merely in 
giving increased thickness to the sole, and so raising the height 
of the actors*. This latter view is probably the correct one. 
The original of the cothurnus, as already remarked, may very 
likely have been the hunting boot of the same name worn by 
Dionysus, which was a boot reaching high up the calf, but with 
soles of ordinary size. After the time of Aeschylus the tragic 
cothurnus continued to bea regular feature in theatrical costume 
down to the latest period of Greek and Roman tragedy‘. It 
varied in height according to the dignity and position of the 
wearers, a king, for instance, being provided with a larger 
cothurnus than a mere attendant. In this way the physical 
stature of the persons upon the stage was made to correspond 
to their social position. In the accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 19’, representing a tragic scene, the difference between 
the cothurnus of the servant and that of the hero is very 
conspicuous *°. Whether the cothurnus was worn by all the 
characters in a tragedy, or only by the more important ones, is 
uncertain. There was another tragic boot called the ‘krepis,’ of 
a white colour, which was introduced by Sophocles, and used 
by the chorus as well as by the actors. Possibly this may have 
been a boot more like those of ordinary life than the cothurnus, 
and may have been worn by the subordinate characters®. The 
illustrations show that the cothurnus was rather a clumsy 
contrivance, and that it must have been somewhat inconvenient 


1 The name for the tragic boot in 
Greek was éuBarns (Suid. v. AlaxvAos), 
éxpiBas (Lucian, Nero c. 9), or «68opvos 
(vit. Aesch.). Cothurnus was the 
regular name in Latin. Pollux (iv. 
115) appears to be mistaken in calling 
éuBarns the comic boot, in opposition 
to the notices in other grammarians. 
The sole of the cothurnus was of wood, 
as appears from Schol. Lucian, Epist. 
Saturn. 19. Works of art show that 
it was painted: see Wieseler, Denk- 
miler, vii., vill. ; and cp. Ovid. Am. li. 
18. 15 ‘risit Amor pallamque meam 


pictosque cothurnos.’ 

4 Suidas v. AicxvAos; Aristot. apud 
Themist. or. xxvi. p. 316; Philostrat., 
vit. Apoll. vi. 11; Porphyr. on Hor. 
A. P. 278. ° 

3 Vit. Aesch. p. 7 Dindf. 

* Lucian, Nero c.9, Necyom. c. 16, 
Iupp. Trag. c. 41, de Salt. c. 27 ; Mar- 
tial, viii. 3, 13, &c. 

5 The illustration is from Wieseler, 
Denkmialer, ix. 1. The original is a 
wall-painting from Pompeii or Hercu- 
laneum. 

§ Vit. Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 
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to walk with. The tragic actor had to be very careful to 
avoid stumbling upon the stage. Lucian says that accidents 
were not infrequent. Aeschines met with a misfortune of this 
kind as he was acting the part of Oenomaus at Collytus. In 
the scene where Oenomaus pursues Pelops he tripped up and 
fell, and had to be lifted up again by the chorus-trainer Sannio’. 
The use of the cothurnus, combined with the onkos, or pro- 
longation of the crown of the mask, added greatly to the stature 
" of the tragic actor. To prevent his seeming thin in comparison 























Fic, 19. 


with his height, it was found necessary to increase his bulk 
by padding. His figure was thus made to appear of uniformly 
large proportions *. 

The garments of the tragic actor were the same as the 
ordinary Greek dress, but their style and colour were more 
magnificent. They consisted of an under-garment or tunic, and 
an over-garment or mantle. The tunic was brilliantly variegated 


+ Lucian, Somnium vel Gallus 26; Phot. v. caydria; Lucian, de Salt. 
vit. Aeschin. 27. 
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in colour. Sometimes it was adorned with stripes, at other 
times with the figures of animals and flowers, or similar orna- 
mentation. A special tunic of purple was worn by queens. 
The ordinary tragic tunic reached down to the feet. But 
the tunics worn by females upon the stage were sometimes 
longer than those worn by men, and trailed upon the ground, 
as the name ‘syrtos’ implies. On the other hand, it appears 
from various illustrations that shorter ones were occasionally 
provided for attendants and other minor characters. The 
tunic of the tragic actor was fastened with a broad girdle high 
up under the breast, and flowed down in long and graceful 
folds, giving an appearance of height and dignity. It was also 
supplied with long sleeves reaching to the waist. In ordinary 
life. sleeves of this kind were considered effeminate by the 
European Greeks, and were mostly confined to the Greeks of 
Asia. The general character and appearance of the tragic tunic 
is well exemplified in the illustrations already given’. 

The over-garments were the same in shape as those worn 
off the stage, and consisted of two varieties. The ‘himation’ 
was a long mantle passing round the right shoulder, and 
covering the greater part of the body. The chlamys was 
a short cloak flung across the left shoulder. As far as shape 
was concerned all the tragic mantles belonged to one or the 
other of these two classes, but they differed in colour and 
material. Pollux gives a list of several of them, but does 
not append any description’. The mere names prove that 
they were very gorgeous in colour. There were mantles of 
saffron, of frog-green, of gold, and of purple. Queens wore 
a white mantle with purple borders. These were the colours 
worn by tragic personages under ordinary circumstances. But 
if they were in misfortune or in exile, the fact was signified 
to the spectators from the very first by dressing them in the 


' For the general account of the 
xiTwv or tunic see Pollux iv, 115-118. 
The name moxidov shows that it was 
brilliantly coloured. As to the length 
of the tunic see Lucian, Jupp. Trag. c. 
41, Eustath. Il. p. 954. 47, and the 


works of art referred to on pp. 271, 372. 
For the ornamentation and the girdle 
see the same works of art. The sleeves 
were called ye:piSes (vit. Aesch. p. 6 
Dindf. ; Lucian, Iupp. Trag. c. 41). 

4 Poll. iv. 116-118. 
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garb of mourning. In such cases the colours used were black, 
dun, grey, yellow, or dirty white. 

Coverings for the head were not usually worn by the Greeks 
except when they were on a journey. The same practice was 
observed upon the stage. Thus in the Oedipus Coloneus 
Ismene arrives from Thebes wearing a ‘Thessalian hat.’ 
Ladies also wore a mitra, or band for binding the hair. In 
the scene in the Bacchae, where Pentheus is dressed up as 
a female, one of the articles mentioned is the hair-band’. 

Such was the tragic costume as settled by Aeschylus, and 
universally adopted upon the Greek stage. No stress was laid 
upon historical accuracy; no attempt was made to discriminate 
one rank from another by marked variety in the dress. The 
same garb in its main features was worn by nearly all .the 
characters of a Greek tragedy. In some instances special 
costumes were invented for particular classes of men. Sooth- 
sayers such as Teiresias always wore a woollen garment of 
network, which covered the whole of the body. Shepherds 
were provided with a short leathern tunic. Occasionally also 
heroes in great misfortune, such as Telephus and Philoctetes, 
were dressed in rags?. But the majority of the characters 
wore the regular tragic costume, with slight additions and 
variations ; and the only means by which the spectators were 
enabled to identify the well-known personages of mythology, 
and to discriminate between the different ranks of the cha- 
racters, was by the presence of small conventional emblems. 
For instance, the gods and goddesses always appeared with 
the particular weapon or article of dress with which their 
names were associated. Apollo carried his bow, and Hermes 
his magic wand. Athene wore the aegis®. In the same way 
the well-known heroes of antiquity had generally some speciality 
in their costume which enabled the spectators to recognize 
them as soon as they came upon the stage. Hercules was 
always conspicuous by means of his club and lion’s skin; 


' Poll. iv. 116; Soph. O. C. 314; Rust. ii. 11. 
Eur. Bacch. 833. 5 Aesch. Eum. 181, 404; Poll. iv. 
7 Poll. iv. 116, 1173; Varro, Res 117. 
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Perseus wore the cap of darkness, as depicted in the illustration 
already given’. Kings in a similar manner were distinguished 
by the crown upon their head, and the sceptre in their hand. 
They also had a special article of dress, consisting of a short 
tunic with a swelling bosom, worn over the ordinary tunic? 
Foreigners were discriminated by some one particular attribute, 
rather than by a complete variety in their costume. For 
example, Darius wore the Persian turban; otherwise he was 
probably dressed in the ordinary tragic style*. Warriors were '- 
equipped with complete armour, and occasionally had a short 
cloak of scarlet or purple wrapped round the hand and elbow 
for protection *. Old men usually carried a staff in their hands. - 
The staff with a curved handle, which occurs not infrequently in 
ancient works of art, was said to be an invention of Sophocles’. 
Crowns of olive or laurel were worn by messengers who brought 
good tidings; crowns of myrtle were a sign of festivity®. The 
above examples illustrate the mode in which the different 
characters and classes were discriminated upon the Greek stage 
by small varieties in their equipment. But in its main features 
the dress of the majority of the characters was the same, and 
consisted of the elaborate Aeschylean costume. % 


Concerning the tragic dress as a whole a few observations 
~ ae ee 


may be made. The devotion to conventional rules is as con- 
spicuous here as in Greek aft generally. Persons in ‘misfortune | 
wear clothes of a particular colour. Soothsayers have garments ‘ 
of network. Gods and heroes are denoted by special symbols. 
The tragic costume, after having been once elaborated, is re-. 
tained for centuries without any important innovation. As to the 
appearance which the tragic actor presented upon the stage, it 
is obvious that he must have been an impressive, though rather 
unnatural, figure. His large stature and bulky limbs, his harsh 
and strongly-marked features, his tunic with its long folds and 


' Poll. iv. 117. See fig. 18. called éparris. 
2 Lucian, Somn. vel Gall. 26; Poll. 5 Eur. Ion 743; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
iv. 116. The special tunic was called Dindf. 
KATIA. ® Aesch. Agam. 493; Soph. O. R. 
3 Aesch. Pers. 661. 83; Eur. Alc. 759. 
* Poll. iv. 116,117. The cloak was 
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brilliantly variegated pattern, his mantle with its gorgeous 
colours, must have combined to produce a spectacle of some 
magnificence. In criticising his appearance we must always 
remember that he was intended to be seen in theatres of vast 
dimensions, in which even the front rows of spectators were 
a considerable distance from the stage, while the more distant 
part of the audience could only discern general effects. For 
such theatres the tragic costume of the Greeks was admirably 
adapted, however unwieldy and unnatural it may have appeared 
on a closer inspection. Its magnificence and dignity were 
especially appropriate to the ideal figures which move in the 
dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes Aeschylus is humorously made to declare that it was 
only right that the demigods of tragedy should wear finer clothes, 
and use longer words, than ordinary mortals. The tragedy of 
Euripides was altogether more human in tone, and a more 
ordinary costume would have been better suited to it. But 
the Greeks, with their strong feeling of conservatism in matters 
of art, clung to the form of dress already established. The 
result was not altogether satisfactory. The attempt to exhibit 
human nature pure and simple upon the Greek stage was bound 
to appear somewhat incongruous. It often happened that the 
speeches and actions of the heroes in Euripides were highly 
inconsistent with the superhuman grandeur of their personal 
appearance. In any case the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was a very short one in the case of the Greek 
tragic actor. The play had to be elevated in tone, and the 
performance of a high standard, to carry off the magnificence 
of the actor’s appearance. Otherwise his unwieldy bulk and 
gloomy features excited laughter rather than tears. Lucian is 
especially fond of ridiculing the tragic actors of the time. He 
laughs at their ‘chest-paddings and stomach-paddings,’ ‘their 
cavernous mouths that look as if they were going to swallow up 
the spectators,’ and the ‘huge boots on which they are mounted.’ 
He wonders how they can walk across the stage in safety’, In 
Philostratus there is an amusing story of the extraordinary effect 


1 Lucian, de Salt. 27, Anachar, 23. 
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produced upon a country audience in Spain by the appearance 











Fic, 20, 
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of a tragic actor before them for the first time. It is said that as 
soon as he came upon the stage they began to be rather alarmed 
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at his wide mouth, his long strides, his huge figure, and his un- 
earthly dress. But when he lifted up his voice and commenced 
his speech in the loud and sonorous clang of the tragic stage, 
there was a general panic, and they all fled out of the theatre 
as if he had been ademon'. Such stories and criticisms bring 
clearly before us the unnatural character of the Greek tragic 
costume. It was well suited to an ideal drama and a theatre of 
enormous size. Under other conditions it was inevitable that it 
should appear ridiculous. In order to give an idea of the style 
and character of Greek tragic acting, two representations of 
tragic scenes (Figs. 20 and 2r) are inserted, the first of which 
obviously represents Medea hesitating about the murder of her 
children ’. 


§ 5. Costume of Satyric Actors. 


The costume of the actors in the satyric drama naturally 
comes next for consideration. Tragedy and the satyric drama 
were sister forms of art, descended from the same original. 
But while tragedy advanced in dignity and magnificence, the 
satyric drama retained all the wild licence and merriment which 
in early times had characterised the dithyrambic performances 
in honour of Dionysus. Its chorus invariably consisted of 
satyrs. As to the characters upon the stage, with which we are 
at present concerned, one of them was always Silenus, the 
drunken old follower of Dionysus; the rest were mainly heroes 
out of mythology, or other legendary beings. Thus in the 
Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant specimen of a satyric play, 
the characters upon the stage consist of Silenus on the one hand, 
and Odysseus and the Cyclops on the other. Concerning the 
costume of the actors the notices of Pollux are exceedingly 
brief. But it is possible to obtain fairly clear conceptions on 
the subject from several works of art, and more especially from 
the well-known vase-painting at Naples*. From this painting 


1 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. v. 9. 5 Baumeister, Denkmaler, nos. 422 

® The illustrations are taken from (the Naples vase), 424, 1631; Wieseler, 
Monumenti Inediti, xi. 31, 32. The Denkmiiler, vi. 1, 2 (the Naples vase), 
originals are wall-paintings at Pompeii. 3-10. See above, p. 271. 
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we see that the characters in a satyric drama, with the exception 
of Silenus, were dressed in much the same way as in tragedy. 
Their masks exhibit the same features, and their garments are 
of the same general description. The tunic appears to have - 
been rather shorter, to facilitate ease of movement, as the acting 
in a satyric play was no doubt less dignified and statuesque 
than in tragedy. For the same reason the tall cothurnus of 
tragedy does not appear to have been worn. It is not depicted 
in the works of art ; and although this fact in itself is perhaps 
hardly decisive, since even in representations of tragic scenes 

















Fic. 22, 


the cothurnus is occasionally left out, still on general grounds 
it appears to be most improbable that the cothurnus should have 
been worn in the satyric drama. But, on the whole, the heroic 
characters in satyric plays were dressed in much the same 
fashion as in tragedy. As to Silenus, his mask always repre- 
sents a drunken old man, with a half-bestial expression. His 
under-garments, as depicted in works of art, are of two kinds, 
Sometimes he wears a tight-fitting dress, encasing the whole of 
his body with the exception of his head, hands, and feet. At 
other times he wears close-fitting trousers, and a tunic reaching 
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to the knees. All these garments are made of shaggy materials, 
to resemble the hide of animals’. Certain over-garments are 
also mentioned by Pollux as having been worn by Silenus, such 
as fawn-skins, goat-skins, imitation panther-skins, mantles of 
purple, and mantles inwoven with flowers or animals?. The 
figures in the illustration (Fig. 22), which is taken from the 
vase-painting already referred to, represent the three actors in 
a satyric drama. The first is playing the part of some unknown 
hero of mythology. His tunic is rather short, and he has no 
cothurnus ; otherwise he exhibits the usual features of the tragic 
actor. The second figure represents Hercules. His tunic is 
still shorter, and barely reaches to the knees. The third figure 
is that of Silenus. His body is covered with a single close-fitting 
garment, and he carries a panther-skin over his shoulders. All 
these figures are holding their masks in their hands. 


§ 6. Costunie of Comic Actors. . 


The inquiry into the costume of the actors in Athenian 
comedy falls into two divisions. There is the Old Comedy 
and the New. The Middle Comedy was merely a state of 
transition between the two, and presented no very distinctive 
characteristics of its own. The Old Comedy was essentially 
the product of a particular time and place. With its local 
allusions and personal satire it was unsuited for reproduction 
or imitation among later generations. Consequently very few 
traditions were preserved concerning the style of the masks 
and dresses used in it. The information to be found among 
later writers is extremely scanty. Owing to this deficiency of 
literary evidence we have to depend almost entirely on works 
of art for our knowledge of the subject. Fortunately, it is 
possible from this source to gather many interesting particulars 


1 Specimens of the first kind of dress 
are to be found in Wieseler, vi. 2 
(= Baumeister, 422), 6, 7, 10; speci- 
mens of the second kind in vi. 8( = Baum. 
1631), 9. The tunic was called xirwy 
Xopraios, paddwrds, dpypipaddos, and 
was apparently made of wool: cp. 
Poll. iv. 118; Hesych. and Suid. v. 


xopraios ; Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72; 
Ael. Var. Hist. iii, 40. 

4 Poll. iv. 118. These articles are 
part of the dress of Silenus. The other 
actors were dressed quite differently. 
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The dress of the chorus is described_in 


the next chapter. 
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concerning the external features of the Old Comedy. We have 
already referred to the vase-paintings from Magna Graecia 
(Figs. 13 and 14), depicting comic scenes acted by the Phlyakes. | 
These Phlyakes represented one branch of the old Doric 
comedy, and their performances evidently originated in the same 
phallic exhibitions out of which Attic comedy was developed. 
There are many points in common between the two. In both 
the phallus was regularly worn. In both a frequent source of 
ridicule was found in parodies of tragic dramas, or of legendary 
fables'. On these grounds it was long since suspected that the 
costume of the Phlyakes might resemble that of the old Attic 
comedy, and might be used to illustrate it. This opinion has 


Hen 


é 





been confirmed by recent investigations®. There is an Attic 
vase (Fig. 23) of the early fourth century, which had been pre- 
viously overlooked, but which throws much light upon the 
subject. It gives us a picture ‘of three comic actors dressed in 
their stage costume, and holding their masks in their hands‘. 


1 There does not appear however to» 7? KGrte, Studien zur alten KoméGdie, 


be any instance of an old Attic comedy 
being acted by the Phlyakes. 
scene in Baumeister no. go4, where 
Hercules is knocking against a door, 
and a slave on a donkey follows behind, 
was formerly supposed to be the open- 
ing scene of the Frogs. But this is very 
doubtful. The character in the vase- 
painting is the real Hercules, and not 
Dionysus disguised as such. 


The 


Jahrbuch des archaeol. Instituts, 1893, 
pp- 61-93. 

3’ The illustration is taken from 
Compte Rendu de la Commission 
Impériale Archéologique, 1870-1871, 
plate iv. 1. The vase was found in the 
Crimea, but is now at St. Petersburg. In 
the original there are two other figures 
(not actors), one on each side of the group. 
These have been omitted from the copy. 
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There are also a number of terra cotta statuettes, of Attic work- 
manship, and belonging to the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the fourth centuries, which apparently represent figures from 
the comic stage. Copies of two of these statuettes (Fig. 24) are 
here inserted’. The costume found ‘on the vase and in the 
statuettes is much the same as that depicted in the Phlyakes 
paintings. It seems certain, therefore, that the dress of the 
Phlyakes was akin to that used in the old Athenian comedy; 
and it is now possible, from the sources just enumerated, to 
determine the general character of, this latter costume. 





Fic. 24. 


The Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 
phallic performances at the festivals of Dionysus. Coarseness 
and indecency were an essential part of it. The actors there- 
fore regularly wore the phallus*. This fact, which is expressly 
stated by the grammarians, is confirmed by the evidence of the 


1 The two figures are from Korte, these statuettes see KGrte, pp. 77~86. 
l.c. pp. 78 and 80. Both were found 2 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 538. 
at Athens. For a complete list of 


an 
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paintings and statuettes. It is true that Aristophanes in the 
Clouds takes credit to himself for having discarded this piece 
of indecency, and for having introduced a more refined style 
of wit into his comedy. But whatever he may have done in 
the Clouds—and it is doubtful how far his words are to be 
taken in the literal sense—there are numerous passages to 
show that in most of his other plays he followed the ordinary 
custom’. Another constant feature in the old comic dress 
was the grotesque padding of the body in front and behind. 


The figures of the actors, women as well as men, were stuffed 
‘out into an extravagant and ludicrous shape. The padding, 


as we see from the works of art, was enclosed in a tight-fitting 
under-garment, which covered the whole of the actor’s person 


except his head, hands, and feet. This under-garment was 


made of some elastic knitted material, so as to fit close to 
the figure. In most cases it was dyed a flesh colour and 
represented the skin. But in some of the Phlyakes vases 
(e.g. Fig. 14) the arms and legs of the actors were ornamented 
with stripes, and a tight jersey was worn over the body, and 
painted in imitation of the naked figure. Apart from the 
under-garment the clothes worn by the actors were the tunic 
and mantle of ordinary life. References to various kinds of 
mantles and tunics are common in the plays of Aristophanes ®. 
But it appears from the paintings and statuettes that in most 
cases these garments were cut shorter than those of real life, so 
as to display the phallus. | | 
-The masks of the Old Comedy fall into two classes, those 


1 Aristoph. Nub. 538 odSév 7A0e Cp. Phot. cwyaria, ra dvanAdopara ois 
payapevn oxutivoy Kabepévoy K.T.A. of Unoxptrai Ssacatrovew abrovs. Luc. 
Possibly Aristophanes only means that Jupp. Trag. 41 mpoyaorpld:a cat cwpdria, 
he used the paddds dvadedepévos instead The name of the under-garment is 
of the more indecent xaepévos. Nub. uncertain. Miiller (Biihnenalt. p. 230) 
734 seems to show that the @adAds was thinks it too was called swpdrov, on 
used even in the Clouds. For itsem- the strength of Poll. iv. 115 «at onev? 
ploy ment in the other plays cp. Achar. pev 4 trav bmoxpitav oToAr (H 8 adr 
156 foll., 1216 foll., Vesp. 1342, Pax sai gapdriov éxadrgciro). But this is 
1349, Lysist. 928, 937, 987 foll., very doubtful. 

1073 foll., Thesm. §9, 141, 239, 643, ° For the references see Miller, 
1114. Biihnenalt. p. 249 foll. 
* The padding was called owpdrior. 
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{for real characters, and those for fictitious ones. When real 
‘individuals were introduced upon the stage, such as Socrates 
and Euripides, the masks were portraits of the actual persons. 
Before a word was spoken the character was recognised by the 
audience. When Aristophanes brought out the Knights, the 
general terror inspired by Cleon was so great, that the mask- 
makers refused to make a portrait-mask of him, and an ordinary 
mask had to be worn. Socrates, during the performance of 
the Clouds, is said to have stood up in his place in the theatre, 
to enable the strangers present to identify him with the cha- 
racter upon the stage’. The fictitious masks, as we learn from 
the grammarians, were grotesque and extravagant in type® 
They are represented as such in the works of art. The mouth 
is large and wide open, and the features twisted into a grimace. 
At the same time the masks in the Attic representations are 
less distorted and unnatural than those of the Phlyakes vases. 
The expression on the masks is mostly of a cheerful and festive 
kind; but sometimes crafty, thoughtful, or angry features are 
,portrayed. Not infrequently in the Old Comedy figures of 
a fanciful and absurd character were introduced upon the 
f stage. Thus Pseudartabas, the King’s Eye, had a mask with 
one huge eye in the centre of it. The trochilus in the Birds 
created laughter by its immense beak. The epops was pro- 
‘vided with a ridiculously long crest, but seems otherwise to 
have been dressed like a human figure. Iris in the Birds came 
on the stage with outspread wings, swelling tunic, and a head- 
covering of enormous size, so as to cause Peisthetaerus to ask 
her whether she was a ship or a hat. Prometheus with his 
umbrella, and Lamachus with his nodding crests, are further 
examples of grotesque costume*. The covering for the feet 
was not, as in the later comedy, of one conventional type, 
but varied according to the sex and position of the character. 
Several kinds of boot and shoe are referred to in Aristophanes‘. 


1 Poll. iv. 143; Platon. de Comoed. ® Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 97; 
(Dindf. p. 21); Aristoph. Equit. 230; Aristoph. Av. 62, 94, 104, 1203 (with 
Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 13. Schol. ad loc.), 1508, Acharn. 575 


2 Poll. iv. 143 éwi 1d ‘yeAodTepoy  foll. 
éoxnparioro. * Miiller, Biihnenalt. p. 253. 
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As regards the origin of the actor’s costume which we have 
been describing nothing is known from tradition. But Kérte 
has a very plausible conjecture on the subject'. He points 
out that in the early Attic representations of Bacchic scenes 
there are no traces of figures resembling those of the old comic 
actors. The followers of Dionysus consist of Sileni and (later 
on) of satyrs. On the other hand, in the numerous Bacchic 
vases found at Corinth there are no satyrs and Sileni; their 
place is taken by a group of curious beings who resemble the 
old comic actors in these two respects—the phallus and the 
exaggerated bulk of the lower part of the body. These figures 
have no generic name; but their individual names are inserted 
on one of the vases, and show that they were not human 
beings, but creatures of the goblin type?.. Similar figures are 
also found in vases from the Kabeirion at Thebes, but in this 
case they appear as burlesque actors taking part in Bacchic 
festivities’. Kérte suggests that these goblin followers of \-— 
Dionysus were the prototype of the actors in the Old Comedy; ; 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Corinth that they were 
first transformed into performers of farce and burlesque; 
and that this species of comedy, together with the ludicrous 
garb of the actors, then spread over various other parts of 
Greece, such as Athens, Thebes, and Magna Graecia. That 
the old Attic comedy was largely indebted to that of the 
northern Peloponnese is shown by various traditions; and 
the debt may very well have consisted in the introduction 
of these farcical comedians, and their combination with the 
old Attic choruses. If this theory 1s correct—and there is 
much to be said in its favour—it points to a curious antithesis 
between the early history of tragedy and comedy. The satyrs 
and the Corinthian goblins were both of them semi-human . 
votaries of Dionysus, and both of them played an important ° 
part in the development of the drama. But while the satyrs 


1 Jahrbuch des archaeol. Inst. 1893, see Baumeister, no. 2099. 

p. 8g foll. 3 Korte, Athen. Mittheil. 1884, p. 
2 The vase with the names (Euvous, 346 foll. See the specimen given by 
"Opéravbpos, “OuBpixos) is given by Cook in the Classical Review, 1895, © 

Korte, p. g1. For another specimen _p. 373. 
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became the chorus of tragedy, the goblins changed into the 
actors of the comic stage. 

The New Comedy was of much longer duration than - the 
Old Comedy, and was much more widely spread. It continued 
to flourish at Athens itself as late as the imperial epoch, and 
was transferred to Rome in the translations of Plautus and 
Terence and the other comic writers. There is no lack of 
information as to the costumes generally in use’. In the first 
place all the actors wore masks, just as in the other branches 
of the Greek drama. As far as abstract fitness goes, the masks 
might well have been dispensed with. As the New Comedy 
was essentially a comedy of manners and every-day life, and 
its chief excellence lay in the accurate delineation of ordinary 
human character, it is probable that a style of representation 
after the fashion of the modern stage would have been much 
more appropriate to it. In a theatre of moderate size, with 
actors untrammelled by the use of masks, all the finer shades 
in the character-painting might have been exhibited clearly 
to the spectators. But in ancient times such a thing was 
impossible. To the Greek mind the use of masks was in- 
separably associated with the stage; and the Greeks were in 
such matters extremely tenacious of ancient custom. It is also 
very questionable whether in their enormous theatres masks 
could possibly have been dispensed with. At any rate they 
were invariably retained in the New Comedy. But it is a 


strange thing that, although in all other respects the New 


Comedy was a faithful representation of ordinary life and 


“manners, the masks employed should have been of the most 
_ludicrous and grotesque character. 


The fact is expressly 
stated by Platonius, and is borne out by the evidence of 
numerous works of art?, There was a total disregard. for 
realism and fidelity to nature. The exaggerated eyebrows 


' For a list of the works of art pov édnpovpynoay .. . dpwpev -youv ra 


illustrating the subject see Miiller, 
Biihnenalt. pp. 258, 273-276. 

2 Platon. ap. Dindf. Proll. de Com. 
p. 21 év 8 rH péon Kai vég Kwpydigq 
énirndes Ta mpoowmeia mpds TO yeAotwTeE- 


mpoowneia THs MevdySpou xwppdlas tds 
dppus smoias Exe, Kai Smws éfeorpappé- 
vov 70 oTdpa Kat ob8@ Kar’ dvOpymow 
gvow. See Wieseler, Denkmal. v. 27- 
52; Baumeister, nos. 905-908. 


. - 
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' and distorted mouths gave an utterly unnatural expression 


to the features. Such masks were perfectly in keeping with 
the tone of the Old Comedy, in which parody and caricature 
predominated. But it is strange that they should have been 
adopted in the New Comedy, which otherwise was praised 
for holding the mirror up to nature. The reason probably 
lay in the size of the theatres. The excellence and humour of 
a finely-drawn mask would have been lost upon an audience 
seated at a great distance from the stage. Of course the 
statement of Platonius has to be taken with some qualification. 
The masks were not invariably distorted. Some of the young 
men and women were depicted with handsome, though strongly- 
marked, features, as in tragedy. But the comic characters 
always wore masks of the grotesque kind just referred to. 
Copies of four comic masks (Figs. 25 and 26) are given on 
the next page’. . Oy ee te 

Pollux supplies a long list of the masks in ordinary use in 
the New Comedy, with accurate descriptions of each of them’. 
His list comprises masks for nine old men, eleven young men, 
seven slaves, three old women, and fourteen young women. 
In this list are included all the stock characters of the New 
Comedy, such as the harsh father, the benevolent old man, the 
prodigal son, the rustic youth, the heiress, the bully, the pimp, 
the procuress, and the courtesan. For all these characters 
there are regular masks with strongly characteristic features. 
In the plays of the New Comedy, as each personage stepped 
upon the stage, he must have been recognised at once by the 
audience as an old friend. Constant repetition must have 
rendered them familiar with the typical features of each sort 
of character. Certain kinds of complexion, and certain styles 
of hair and eyebrow, were appropriated to particular classes. 
White or grey hair was of course the regular sign of old age. 


1 Fig. 25 is taken from Archaeol. terra cottas fourid at Pompeii. It will 
Zeitung, 1878, Taf. 4, and represents be seen that the mask of the girl is 
the masks of a girland a slave. The not unlike a tragic mask in general 
original is a wall-painting at Pompeii. _ character. 

Fig. 26, which is taken from Monumenti a Poll. iv. 143-154. Cp. Quint. 
Inediti, xi. 32, contains two copies of Inst. xi. 3. 74. 
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Fic. 26, ° 
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Red hair was the mark of a roguish slave. . Thick curly hair 
denoted strength and vigour. Miserly old men wore their 
hair close-cropped, while soldiers were distinguished by great 
shaggy manes. The hair of the courtesans was bound up with 
golden ornaments, or brilliantly-coloured bands. Beards were 
distinctive of manhood or middle age, and were not used in 
the masks of youths or old men. The. complexion was always 


a prominent feature in the mask. A dark sun-burnt complexion 
-was the sign of rude health, and was given to soldiers, country 


youths, or young men who frequented the palaestra. A white 
complexion denoted effeminacy; pallor was the result of love 
or ill-health. Red cheeks, as well as red hair, were given to 
rogues. The eye-brows were strongly marked and highly cha- 
racteristic. When drawn up they denoted pride or impudence, 
and were used in the masks of young men and of parasites. 
The hot-tempered old father, who alternated between fits of 
passion and fits of affection, had one eye-brow drawn up and — 
the other in its natural position, and he used to turn that side 
of his face to the audience which was best in keeping with his 
temper at the moment. Noses were generally of the straight 
Greek type; but old men and parasites occasionally had hook 
noses, and the country youth was provided with a snub nose. 
Sometimes the ears showed signs of bruises, to denote that 
the person had frequented the boxing:-school. ) ‘The modern 
equivalent would be a broken nose, but among Greek boxers 
the ear was the part principally aimed at. The above abstract 
of the account in Pollux, together with the illustrations on the 
previous page, will give some idea of the different styles of 
mask employed in the later comedy. 

The costume of the actors in the New Comedy was copied 
from that of ordinary life. The covering for the foot was the 
same for all the characters, and consisted of a light sort of 
shoe, which was merely drawn on, without being tied in any 
way’. Pollux gives a short account of the dresses used in 
the New Comedy, from which it appears that particular colours 


1 This shoe was called éuBds in de diff. vocab. p. 49; Aristoph. Nub. 
Greek, and soccusin Latin: see Ammon. 8358. 
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pwere appropriated to particular classes'. White was worn by 
old men and slaves, purple by young men, black or grey by 
parasites. Pimps had a bright-coloured tunic, and a variegated 
mantle. Old women were dressed in green or light blue, young 
women and priestesses in white. Procuresses wore a purple 
band round the head. The above statements are to a certain 
extent corroborated by the testimony of the works of art, but 
there are numerous exceptions. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as an exhaustive account of the subject. Other 

















Fic. 27. 


details of dress and costume are mentioned by Pollux. Old 
men carried a staff with a bent handle. Rustics were dressed 
in a leather tunic, and bore a wallet and staff, and occasionally 
a hunting-net. Pimps had a straight staff, and carried an oil 
flask and‘a flesh-scraper. Heiresses were distinguished by 
fringes to their dress. Considered as a whole the costume 
of the New Comedy seems to have been even more conven- 
tional than that of tragedy. The colour of a person’s dress, 


» Poll, iv. 119-120. 
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the features of his mask, and small details in his equipment, 
would tell the spectators at once what sort of a character he 
was intended to represent. A scene from a wall-painting 
(Fig. 27) is here inserted, as a specimen of the style and 
outward appearance of the New Comedy’. 


§ 7. Speech, Song, and Recitative. 


The profession of acting in ancient times required a great 
variety of accomplishments. The words of a play were partly 
spoken and partly sung, and it was necessary that the actor 
should have a knowledge of music, and a carefully cultivated 
voice. He had to combine the qualities of a modern actor with 
those of an operatic singer. In fact the Greek drama was not 
unlike a modern comic opera in this particular respect, that it 
consisted of a mixture of speaking and of singing. The question 
as to the mode in which the different portions of the dialogue 
were delivered, and the proportion which speech bore to song 
in the parts of the actors, is a matter of very great interest. 
In the first place there can be little doubt that, with few 
exceptions, all that portion of the dialogue which was written 
in the ordinary iambic trimeter was merely spoken or declaimed, 
with no musical accompaniment whatsoever. This of course 
constituted by far the larger part of the dialogue. Some 
remarks of Aristotle in the Poetics may be cited in proof of 
the above statement. Aristotle expressly says that in certain 
portions of the drama there was no music at all. In another 
place he remarks that when dialogue was introduced into 
tragedy, the iambic trimeter was naturally adopted as the most 
suitable metre, since it is ‘better adapted for being spoken’ 
than any other?. A second argument is to be found in the 
practice of the Roman stage. In two of the manuscripts of 
Plautus there are marks in the margin to discriminate between 


! The illustration is from Monumenti o@at nat mddw Erepa dia pédous, c. 4 
Inediti, xi. 32. A€fews Se yevopévns adri 4 pdais ro 

2 Aristot. Poet. c. 6 17d 88 yxapis rots  olwetov pérpoy etpe, uddAtoTa yap AexTixdy 
elect 7d did pérpwy Ena pdvov mepaive- Tav pérpov 7d lapBeidv tory. 
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the portions of the play which were spoken, and the portions 
which were sung. The result is to show that, while the rest of 
the play was sung, the iambic trimeters were always spoken’, 
As Roman comedy was a close and faithful imitation of the 
Greek, it follows almost as a matter of certainty that the 
iambic trimeters were spoken in the Greek drama also. It is 
true that in one place Lucian contemptuously remarks about 
the tragic actor, that he ‘occasionally even sings the iambic 
lines’. But this statement, at the very most, cannot be held 
to prove more than that in Lucian’s time iambic passages were 
sometimes sung or chanted. It is no proof that such a practice 
ever existed in the classical period. It is quite possible that 
in the second century a.p., when the chorus had either dis- 
appeared from tragedy, or been very much curtailed, some 
of the more emotional portions of the iambic dialogue were 
sung or chanted as a sort of equivalent. But Lucian 
himself speaks of the practice with disapproval, as a sign 
of bad taste and degeneracy. In the best period of the drama 
there can be little doubt that the ordinary iambics were 
spoken. The only exception was in cases where iambic lines 
occurred in close connexion with lyrical metres. For instance, 
iambics are sometimes inserted in the midst of a lyrical passage. 
At other times speeches in iambics alternate with speeches in 
a lyrical metre, and the pairs of speeches are bound up into 
one metrical system. In such cases the iambics were probably 
given in song or recitative. But the regular iambic dialogue, 
and in consequence the greater part of the play, was spoken 
without musical accompaniment. 

The lyrical portions of a Greek play were almost always_ 
sung. In an actor’s part the lyrical passages consisted either 
of solos, or of duets and trios between the characters on the 
stage, or of joint performances in which actors and chorus 


1 The mark C (canticum) denotes the 
part which was sung, D V (diverbium) 
the part which was spoken. These 
marks are found in cod. vetus (B), and 
cod. decurtatus (C), and the plays in 
which they occur are the Trinummus, 


Poenulus, Pseudolus, Truculentus, and 
parts of others. See Christ, Metrik, 
p. 677 ff. 

? Lucian, de Salt. 27 évlore wat wepig- 
Sav ra lapBeia. 
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took part alternately. These musical passages were in : 


tragedy confined mainly to lamentations and outbursts of 
grief’. In general it may b id that, both in traged d 
comedy, ‘Song was substituted for speech in those scenes 
where the emotions were - deeply. roused, and found their 
fittest expression in music. 


In addition to the declamation of the ordinary dialogue, and 
the singing of the lyrical passages, there was also a third mode 
of enunciation in use upon the Greek stage. It was called 
‘parakataloge,’ and came_ half-way between, speech | on the one 
hand, and song on the other. Its name was due to the fact 
that it was allied in character to _‘kataloge,’ or - ordinary decla- 
mation. It corresponded closely to what is called recitative 
in modern music, and consisted in delivering the words in 
a sort of chant, to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. 
On account of its intermediate character it was sometimes 
called ‘speech,’ and sometimes ‘song.’ It was first invented 
by Archilochus, and employed by him in the delivery of his 
lambics, which were partly sung, and partly given in recitative. 
A special kind of harp, called the klepsiambos, was originally 
employed for the purpose of the accompaniment. Recitative 
was subsequently introduced into the drama, as Plutarch 
expressly states*. It is not easy to determine, by means 
of the slight and hazy notices upon the subject, what were 
the particular portions of a play in which recitative was 
employed. But there are certain indications which seem to 
show that it was used in the delivery of iambic, trochaic, and 
anapaestic tetrameters, and of regular anapaestic dimeters. 
Thus it is distinctly recorded of the actor Nicostratus that he 


1 Songs by the actors were called rd xal ri wept ravra xpotow... er 5e 
dnd 17s oxnvis. The solos (in tragedy) Tay lapBelwv 7d Td pey A€yecOa napa 
were called povdia, the duets and trios iv xpovow, ra 8 deca, “Apxidoxdv 
had nospecial name. Musical duetsbe- aot xaradeifa, €f6’ oftw yppoacba 
tween actors andchorus were intragedy Tots tpayicods monrds. Athen. p. 
called «dppot. Suidas vv. povpdeiv, 636 B év ols yap (pnat) rovs iduBous 
povydia; Aristot. Poet. c. 12. Hdov, lapBuKas éxddouv’ év ols 5é mape- 

2 Plut. Mus. p. 1140 F dAAad piv wai = Aoyifovro ra éy rots pétpos, KrAeYLap- 
"Apxidoxos THY TaY TpiLeT pov pudponotay Bous. Hesych. v. saradoyn 7d 7a 
mpocetevpe... Kal Thy mapaxatadoyny,  gopara pr bwd pédre A€éyev. 
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gave trochaic tetrameters in recitative to the accompaniment 
of the flute’. Then again, the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, 
which came at the end of the parabasis, cannot have been 
sung, as their very name implies. The probability therefore 
is that they were given in recitative*. Thirdly, there is a 
passage in the Peace where the metre changes abruptly from 
lyrics to trochaic tetrameters without any break in the sen- 
tence®. It is difficult to suppose that in such a case a transition 
was made suddenly from song to mere speech. But the tran- 
sition from song to recitative would have been quite feasible. 
Fourthly, it is asserted that on those occasions when the 
speech of an actor was accompanied by dancing on the part 
of the chorus, the metres employed were mostly iambic and 
anapaestic tetrameters‘*. But as it is impossible, in the case 
of Greek performers, to imagine dancing without a musical 
accompaniment, the verses must have been given in recitative. 
Fifthly, in the parabasis to the Birds the nightingale is asked 
to lead off the anapaests with the flute; and the scholiast 
remarks that ‘the parabasis was often spoken to the accom- 
paniment of the flute’ This statement means that the 
anapaestic tetrameters, which constitute the parabasis proper, 
were given in recitative. Lastly, there is the fact that the 
terms ‘speech’ and ‘song’ are both used of anapaests, imply- 
ing that they occupied an intermediate position®. For these 


' Xen. Symp. vi. 3 &owep Nixdorparos 


O bnoxpitys TEerpapeTpa mpds Tov avAdv 
Kar édeyev. 

* The two groups of trochaic tetra- 
meters in the parabasis were called 
éxippnya and dvrenippnua. See Platon. 
in Dindf. Prolegom, de Comoed. p. 21. 

$ Aristoph. Pax 1171, 1172. 

* Schol. Arist. Nub. 1355 ob rms €Xeyor 
mpos xopov Aéyew, Ste Tov bmroxpirov 
diariepevou Thy prow, 6 xopds wpxetro. 
5:0 wal éxAéyovra: ws émrowAeiorov év 
Tois TOLOVTOIS TA TETpapeETpa, } 7A dva- 
matorikd, TA iapBixa, 5a 7d fgdiws 
éuninrey év rovros Tov TotovToy pvdpdy. 

5 Aristoph. Av. 682-684 GAA’, @ Kad- 
A:Béav Kpéxovo’ | abAcyvy POéypacw pt- 
vois, | dpxov tay dvanaiorwy, and Schol. - 
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and other similar reasons it appears probable that recitative 
was employed in passages written in the metres already 
specified, that is to say, in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic 
tetrameters, and in regular anapaestic dimeters. It seems 
too that on certain rare occasions it was used in lyrical 
passages '. 

It may be interesting to collect together in this place such 
information as we possess concerning the musicians and musical 
instruments employed in the Greek drama. The instrument 
generally used for the accompaniment both of the singing and 
of the recitative was the flute*. The harp had formerly been 
employed very frequently. But it was found that the flute, 
being a wind instrument, harmonised better with the human 
voice *. However the harp was occasionally introduced. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus calls for the harp, when he is going to 
give a specimen of the lyrics of Euripides. Similarly, in the 
parody of the choruses of Aeschylus, the recurrence of the 
refrain ‘phlattothrat’’ points to an accompaniment on the harp. 
A harpist is depicted on the Naples vase, side by side with 
the flute-player*. In the beginning of the Birds, when the 
chorus makes its entrance, the regular chorus of twenty-four 
birds is preceded by four others, the flamingo, cock, hoopoe, 
and gobbler. These were apparently musicians; and the © 
instrument which they played must have been the harp; 
since later on, when the parabasis is going to begin, Procne 
has to be sent for specially to play the flute-accompaniment’. 
As regards the number of musicians and instruments, the 
ordinary provision for a tragedy or comedy was a single 
flute-player. In the Delphic inscriptions of the third century, 
which give the names of the performers in the various contests 
at the Soteria, we find that in every dramatic exhibition only 
one flute-player was provided. Works of art never depict 
more than one; and one is the number mentioned by the 
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grammarians', But extra music might be supplied in special 
cases. Harpists, as we have seen, were occasionally employed, 
and as many as four of them seem to have been used in the 
Birds. Probably in the same way, when a special effect was 
to be produced, the number of the flute-players might be 
augmented. As to the costume of the musicians very little is 
known. In works of art they never appear in masks. But 
in the Birds it is clear that the flute-player and the four 
harpists were disguised as birds, and wore masks of an 
appropriate kind. Possibly in the Old Comedy the musicians 
were often arrayed in the same fashion as the chorus. But 
in tragedy and satyric drama the evidence of the vase-paintings 
would seem to show that they had no masks, but were dressed 
either in ordinary costume or in the long and ornamental 
tunic of the actors*. Their position during the performance 
was naturally in the orchestra, close to the chorus. In the 
Birds Procne has to come down from the stage to the 
orchestra, in order to accompany the parabasis. We are 
told also that at the end of a drama the flute-player marched 
out at the head of the chorus*. Hence we may conclude 
that he entered in front of them at the beginning of a play; 
and this supposition is confirmed by the manner in which 
the four harpists make their entrance in the Birds. Very 
probably the usual place for the musicians was near the altar 
of Dionysus. 


§ 8. Importance of the Voice in Greek Acting. 


In ancient acting the possession of a fine musical voice was 
a matter of absolute necessity. Several considerations will 
make it evident that the voice of the actor, upon the Greek 
stage, must have been far more important than it is at present. 
In the first place a considerable portion of the words in every 
Greek play were either sung, or delivered in recitative. In the 
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second place each actor had to play several parts in succession, 
and to appear sometimes as a man, and sometimes as a woman. 
It would be essential, therefore, to mark the difference between 
the various personages by a corresponding variety in the tone 
of voice employed; and for this purpose an organ of great 
flexibility and compass must have been required. In the third 
place the whole character of Greek acting was largely modified 
by the costume of the performers. A modern actor adds force 
and emphasis to his speeches by means of the variety of his 
facial expression. A single glance, a slight movement of the 
features, is often enough to produce a very great effect. But 
to the Greek actor this mode of impressing the spectators was 
denied, owing to the use of masks. His features bore the same 
settled expression throughout the play. Even his gestures, in 
the case of tragedy, must have been much more restricted 
than in modern times, owing to the nature of the dress which 
he had to wear. On account of these limitations he was 
compelled to rely mainly upon his voice for the purpose of 
expressing all the fleeting emotions of the character he repre- 
sented. Great skill and variety in the modulation of his tones 
were needed to counterbalance the absence of facial movement. 
Lastly, the Greek actor required a voice of enormous power, 
in order to make himself heard. When it is remembered 
that the theatre of Dionysus was in the open air, and was 
capable of holding nearly twenty thousand spectators, it will 
easily be seen that, in spite of the excellence of the acoustic 
arrangements, the demands upon the actor’s voice must have 
been excessively great. : 

For these various reasons the first and most essential requi- 
site in a Greek actor was a powerful and expressive voice. 
As a matter of fact, whenever an actor is mentioned by an 
ancient author, he is referred to in language which at the 
present day would seem much more appropriate to a notice 
of an operatic singer. It is always the excellence of the voice 
which is emphasised, little regard being paid to other accom- 
plishments. And it is not so much the quality as the strength 
of the voice which is commended. The highest merit, on the 
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Greek stage, was to have a voice that could fill the whole 
theatre. Numberless passages from ancient authors might be 
quoted in proof of this assertion, but a few specimens will 
suffice. Of Neoptolemus, the great tragic actor, it is said that 
‘his powerful voice’ had raised him to the head of his pro- 
fession’. Licymnius, the actor mentioned in one of the letters 
of Alciphron, won the prize for acting at a tragic contest on 
account of ‘his clear and resonant utterance*.’ Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, on a certain occasion, being covetous of 
distinction as a dramatic writer, despatched a company of 
actors to the Olympic festival, to give a performance of one 
of his tragedies. As he wished to ensure that the exhibition 
should be of the highest excellence, he was careful to choose 
‘actors with the best voices*.’ In a similar manner the 
emperor Nero prided himself on his talents as an actor. 
He instituted a tragic contest at the Isthmian festival, in 
order to display his powers. At this contest the actor Epei- 
rotes ‘was in splendid voice, and as his tones were more 
magnificent than ever, he won the greatest applause*.’ The 
above passages are in reference to particular actors. Remarks 
about acting in general are of the same type. Demosthenes 
is reported to have said that ‘actors should be judged by 
their voices, politicians by their wisdom.’ According to Zeno 
an actor was bound to have ‘a powerful voice and great 
strength.’ Aristotle defines the science of acting as being 
‘concerned with the voice, and the mode of adapting it to 
the expression of the different passions,’ Lucian remarks 
that the actor is ‘responsible for his voice only.’ Plato 
would expel ‘the actors with their beautiful voices’ from his 
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Cicero, that in the performance of a Greek play, when the 
actors of the second and third parts ‘had louder voices’ 
than the protagonist, they used to moderate and _ restrain 
their tones, in order to leave him the pre-eminence’. These 
passages, and others of the same kind which might be quoted, 
read like notices about operatic singers and musical perform- 
ances, and prove conclusively the supreme importance of the 
voice among the ancient Greek actors. 

Such being the requirements of the Greek stage, it was 
necessary that the actors should receive a musical education 
as elaborate as that of a professional singer in modern times. 
Cicero informs us that the Greek tragic actors spent many 
years in the training of their voices, and used to test them, 
before each performance, by running over all their notes from 
the highest to the lowest?, They had to be careful and ab- 
stemious in their diet, as excess in eating and drinking was 
found to be inconsistent with the possession of a good voice’. 
The importance attached to this particular quality in the actor’s 
art was not always beneficial in its results. Actors were some- 
times inclined to violate good taste by intruding into their 
performances mere exhibitions of skill in the manipulation of 
the voice. They were ready to catch the applause of the 
populace by startling effects, such as imitations of the rushing 
of streams, the roaring of seas, and the cries of animals‘. 
Moreover, it was a common fault among the ancient actors 
that, as a result of excessive training, their voices sounded 
artificial and unnatural. There was a special term to denote 
the forced tone of voice which was caused by too much 
exercise. Aristotle remarks that one of the principal excel- 
lencies of the tragic actor Theodorus was the thoroughly 
natural character of his delivery. Unlike other actors he 
seemed to speak with his own voice’. 


1 Cic. div. in Caecil. § 48 ‘quum possit 
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§9. Style of Greek Acting. 


Both in tragic and comic acting a loud and exceedingly 
distinct utterance must have been a matter of necessity. But 
in comedy the tone of voice adopted appears, as was only 
natural, to have been much less sonorous than that of the 
tragic actors, and to have approached far more. closely to 
the style of ordinary conversation’, In tragedy on the other 
hand it was the conventional practice to declaim the verses 
with a loud and ringing intonation, and to fill the theatre 
with a deep volume of sound. Ancient authors often refer 
to the sonorous utterances of the tragic stage?. With bad 
actors the practice would easily degenerate into mere bombast. 
Pollux mentions a series of epithets such as ‘booming’ and 
‘bellowing,’ which were applied to actors guilty of such ex- 
aggeration. Socrates and Simylus, the tragic actors with 
whom Aeschines went on tour in the country districts of 
Attica, derived their nickname of ‘the Ranters’ from a fault 
of this kind®. 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was 
great distinctness in the articulation of the separate words, and 
a careful observance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. 
In this respect the Athenians were a most exacting audience. 
Cicero speaks of their ‘refined and scrupulous ear,’, their 
‘sound and uncorrupted taste ‘.’ Ancient audiences in general 
had a much keener ear for the melody of verse than is to 
be found in a modern theatre. A slovenly recitation of 
poetry, and a failure to emphasise the metre, would not have 
been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact that, 
though the mass of the people knew nothing about the theory 
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of versification, their instinctive feeling for rhythmical utter- 
ance was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor should 
spoil the metre in the slightest degree, by making a mistake 
about a quantity, or by dropping or inserting a syllable, there 
would be a storm of disapproval from the audience’. No 
such sensitiveness is to be found in modern theatres. It is 
common enough at the present day to hear blank verse de- 
claimed as if it were prose. But among the ancient Greeks 
the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical recitations 
was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correctness of tune 
among ordinary musical audiences at the present time. If an 
actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in the metre of his 
verses, it was regarded in much the same way as a note out 
of tune would be regarded in a modern concert-room. As a 
consequence the mode of declamation practised on the ancient 
stage must have been much more rhythmical than anything we 
are now accustomed to, and the pauses and movements of the 
metre must have been much more clearly emphasised. 

The use of appropriate gesture, in the case of Greek acting, 
was especially important, since facial expression was prevented 
by the mask, and the actor had to depend solely on the tones of 
his voice, and the effectiveness of his movements. In comedy, 
as might be expected, the gesticulation was of a free and un- 
constrained character, and is exemplified in numerous works 
of art. In tragedy on the other hand a more dignified style 
was adopted. The nature of the tragic actor’s dress was 
sufficient in itself to make a realistic type of acting impossible. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the cumbersomeness of the 
ancient costume. It would be a mistake to suppose that it 
ngpered the actor’s limbs to such an extent as to prevent 

m moying. about like an ordinary human being. Many 
passages in the ancient dramas prove that this was not the 
case. Actors could walk rapidly off the stage, or fly for 
refuge to an altar, or kneel down in supplication, without 
any difficulty’, They could even fall flat on the ground. 


1 Cic. de Orat. iii. §§ 195, 196, Parad. 2 Antig. 76, Hel. 543, Androm. 529, 
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Philoctetes sinks to the earth in a fainting-fit, overcome by 
the pain of his wound. JIolaus is knocked down by the 
Argive herald, while trying to protect the children of Her- 
cules. Ajax throws himself on his sword, and Evadne flings 
herself from a rock on to the funeral pyre beneath. Hecuba, 
at the beginning of the Troades, lies stretched upon the earth 
in an agony of grief; and later on, when she hears the doom 
of Cassandra, she again falls prostrate’. But although, as we 
see from these examples, the tragic actor was not debarred 
_ from the ordinary use of his limbs, still the character of his 
dress must have made violent and impetuous movements a 
matter of great difficulty. Even if they had been easy, they 
would have been inconsistent with the tone of the tragic stage. 
The world of Greek tragedy was an ideal world of heroes 
and demigods, whose nature was grander and nobler than 
that of human beings. The realistic portrayal of ordinary 
human passions was foreign to the purpose of Greek tragedy. 
Scenes of physical violence or of abject prostration, such as 
those which have just been mentioned, are of rare occurrence. 
To be in harmony with this elevation of tone it was necessary 
' that the acting should be dignified and self-restrained. Violent 
movements were usually avoided. A certain statuesque simplicity 
and gracefulness of pose accompanied the gestures of the tragic 
actor. On the long and narrow stage the figures were arranged 
in picturesque and striking groups, and the successive scenes 
in the play presented to the eye of the spectator a series of 
artistic tableaux. The representations of tragic scenes and 
personages in ancient works of art are characterised by a 
dignity and a repose which call to mind the creations of 
the sculptor. This sober and restrained style of acting was 
developed under the influence of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
during the great period of Attic tragedy. In later times a 
tendency towards realism and exaggeration in. the gestures 
and the movements began to show itself. The actors of the 


1 Phil. 819, Heraclid. 75, Ajax 865, themselves as crawling out on all fours. 
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fourth century were censured by many critics for having de- 
graded the art of acting from its former high level, and for 
having introduced a style which was unworthy of the dignity 
of the tragic stage. Callippides was called an ape by the old 
actor Mynniscus because of the exaggerated vehemence of 
his manner’, But as the tragic costume, with its burdensome 
accompaniments, was retained with little alteration, it must 
have prevented any great advance in the direction of realism 
and violent gesticulation. The statuesque style of acting con- 
tinued on the whole to be characteristic of the tragic stage, and 
was indeed the only proper style for Greek tragedy. 


The Actors’ Guild. 


In the course of the fourth century the members of the 
theatrical profession at Athens, together with the performers 
in the various lyric and musical contests, formed themselves 
into a guild, for the purpose of protecting their interests and 
increasing their importance. The members of the guild were 
called The Artists of Dionysus. Poets, actors, and chorus- — 
singers, trainers, and musicians all belonged to the guild. 
When it first came into existence is not known for certain. 
Sophocles is said to have formed a sort of literary club, 
which may have been the prototype of the guild; but it is 
possible that there was no connexion between thetwo. At any 
rate it was fully established in the time of Aristotle, by whom 
it is mentioned *. 

The guild was of great value in maintaining and enforcing 
the various privileges of the members. These were very con- 
siderable. Musical and dramatic contests among the Greeks 
were confined almost entirely to the great religious festivals, 
and regarded as celebrations in honour of the gods. The 
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professionals who took part in them were ministers engaged 
in the service of the gods, and their presence was necessary 
for the due performance of the various observances. To 
enable them to fulfil their engagements, many of the ordinary 
laws and regulations were relaxed. In the first place actors 
and musicians were permitted to travel through foreign and 
hostile states for the purpose of attending the festivals. Even 
in time of war their persons and property were ensured from 
violation. Owing to this custom the actors Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were able to travel frequently to and fro between 
Athens and Macedonia during the height of the war, and to 
assist materially in the negotiation of the peace’. In the second 
place actors and musicians claimed to be exempt from naval 
and military service, in order to pursue their professional 
avocations in Athens and elsewhere. In the time of Demo- 
sthenes this immunity from service was occasionally granted, but 
had not yet hardened into an invariable custom. Demosthenes 
mentions the cases of two musicians who were severely punished 
for avoiding military service. One of them was Sannio the 
chorus-trainer, and the other was Aristides the chorus-singer. 
Meidias also is said to have used the most strenuous exertions 
to prevent the chorus of Demosthenes from being exempted 
from service®?. At this time therefore it seems that such im- 
munity was sometimes granted and sometimes ,.not. Later on 
the Guild of Artists of Dionysus succeeded in getting the 
Amphictyonic Council to pass a decree, by which the Athenians 
were bound as a religious obligation to grant exemption from 
military service to all members of the dramatic and musical 
profession. In the same decree the duty of allowing them 
a safe passage through their territories was enforced upon 
the Greek nation generally. This decree was renewed towards 
the beginning of the third century at the request of the Guild. 
A copy of the decree was engraved on stone and erected in 
the theatre at Athens, and has fortunately been preserved’. 
A translation of the more important passages will be of interest, 
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as throwing light upon the position of the theatrical profession 
at Athens. It ran as follows: ‘It was resolved by the 
Amphictyonic Council that security of person and property, 
and exemption from arrest during peace and war, be ensured 
to the artists of Dionysus at Athens; ... . that they enjoy 
that exemption from military service and that personal security 
which have previously been granted to them by the whole 
Greek nation; that the artists of Dionysus be exempt from 
naval and military service, in order that they may hold the 
appointed celebrations in honour of the gods at the proper 
seasons, and be released from other business, and consecrated 
to the service of the gods; that it be unlawful to arrest or seize 
an artist of Dionysus in time of war or peace, unless for debt 
due to a city or a private person ; that, if an artist be arrested in 
violation of these conditions, the person who arrests him, and 
the city in which the violation of the law occurs, be brought to 
account before the Amphictyonic Council; that the immunity 
from service and personal security which are granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council to the artists of Dionysus at Athens be 
perpetual; that the secretaries cause a copy of this decree to 
be engraved on a stone pillar and erected in the temple, and 
another sealed copy of the same to be sent to Athens, in 
order to show the Athenians that the Amphictyonic Council 
is deeply concerned in the observance of religious duties at 
Athens, and is ready to accede to the requests of the artists 
of Dionysus, and to ratify their present privileges, and confer 
such other benefits upon them as may be possible.’ In this 
decree it is very noticeable that dramatic and musical per- 
formances are treated throughout as divine observances in 
honour of the gods, and the actors and other professionals are 
described as ministers consecrated to the service of religion. 
The maintenance of their privileges is therefore a sacred 
obligation in which the Amphictyonic Council is deeply 
interested. 

Another inscription has been preserved referring to the 
Athenian Guild of Artists of Dionysus’. It appears that the 
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Guild had a sacred enclosure and altar at Eleusis, where they 
were accustomed to offer libations to Demeter and Kore at the 
time of the Eleusinian mysteries. During the disturbances of 
the Sullan campaigns the altar was dismantled, and the yearly 
celebrations discontinued. The inscription is a decree of the 
Guild thanking a certain Philemon for his exertions in restoring 
the altar and renewing the annual ceremonies. 

From the time of the fourth century onwards guilds of 
actors similar to that at Athens were rapidly formed in various 
places throughout the Greek-speaking world. In this way the 
master-pieces of Greek tragedy were made familiar to the most 
remote districts to which Greek civilisation had penetrated. 
But it is beyond the scope of the present work to trace the 
progress of the Greek drama outside the limits of Athens and 
Attica’. 


§ 11. Social Position of Actors. 


In Greece the profession of the actor was an honourable one, 
' and there was no suspicion of degradation about it, as there 
was in Rome’. Actors and other dramatic performers were 
regarded as ministers of religion. In the dramatic exhibitions 
at Athens the actors were placed on the same level as the 
poets and choregi. Their names were recorded in the public 
archives, and in commemorative tablets; and competitions in 
acting were established side by side with the competitions 
between the poets. It is true that Aeschines is very frequently 
taunted by Demosthenes with his theatrical career, but the 
taunts are due to the fact, not that he was an actor, but that 
he was an unsuccessful one. Actors at the head of their pro- 
fession occupied a very distinguished position. Aristodemus, 
the tragic actor, was on two occasions sent as ambassador to 
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Macedon by the Athenians, and was largely instrumental in 
negotiating the peace’. The great Athenian actors were much 
sought after by the monarchs of the time. Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were frequently at the court of Philip, and 
Thessalus and Athenodorus at the court of Alexander?®. 
Thessalus was a great favourite with Alexander, and was 
employed by him on delicate missions*. The leading actors 
seem to have made large incomes. For instance, Polus told . 
Demosthenes that he was paid a talent for acting during two 
days only‘. It is not stated whether the performance to which 
he refers took place at Athens, or elsewhere; but in all 
probability it was in some foreign state. There is no evidence 
to show what salaries were paid to the actors at the great 
Athenian festivals. 

As for the lower ranks of the profession, the tritagonists, 
chorus-singers, musicians, and so on, though there was nothing 
dishonourable about their calling, their reputation does not 
seem to have been very high. Their strolling and uncertain 
manner of life seems to have had a bad effect upon their 
character. Aristotle, in his Problems, asks the question why 
it is that the artists of Dionysus are generally men of bad 
character. He thinks the reason is partly due to the vicis- 
situdes in their fortunes, and the rapid alternations between 
luxury and poverty, partly to the fact that their professional 
duties left them no time for general culture®. His remarks of 
course apply mainly to the lower grades of the profession. 


§ 12. Celebrated Athenian Actors. 


Before concluding this account of Greek acting some notice 
of the principal Greek actors may not be out of place. Un- 
fortunately in most cases little more is known about them than 
their names. Several tragic actors of the fifth century are 

1 Aesch, Fals. Leg. §§ 15-19; Dem. 3 Plut. Alex. 669 D. 
de Cor. § 21. * Plut. X orat. p. 848 B. Geellius, 

2 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 315, de Pace N.A. xi. 9, gives the same story about 


§ 6; Diod. Sic. xvi. 92; Plut. Alex. Aristodemus. 
681 D. 5 Aristot. Prob. xxx. 10. 
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referred to by ancient writers, such as Cleander and Mynniscus, 
the actors of Aeschylus, and Cleidemides and Tlepolemus, the 
actors of Sophocles’. But no details are recorded as to therr 
individual characteristics and different styles. One interesting 
fact is known about Mynniscus, to the effect that he considered 
the acting of his successors as deficient in dignity and over- 
realistic. He was especially severe upon Callippides, the 
representative of the younger generation of actors*. This 
Callippides was notorious for his conceit. On one occasion, 
when he was giving himself airs in the presence of Agesilaus 
the Spartan, he was considerably disconcerted by being asked 
by the latter whether he was ‘Callippides the pantaloon®*,’ 
Another tragic actor of the same period was Nicostratus, who 
was especially excellent in his delivery of the long narrative 
speeches of the messengers. His style was so perfect that 
to ‘do a thing like Nicostratus’ came to be a proverbial 
expression for doing it rightly ‘. 

But it was in the age of Demosthenes that the most cele 
brated group of tragic actors flourished. Among them was 
Polus of Aegina, who was considered to be the greatest actor 
of his time, and whose name is very frequently referred to by 
later writers. He was one of the actors who had the credit 
of having taught elocution to Demosthenes®. At the age of 
seventy, and shortly before his death, he performed the feat 
of acting eight tragedies in four days*. A well-known story 
is told about him to the following effect. Soon after the 
death of a favourite son, he happened to be acting the part 
of Electra in the play of Sophocles. In the scene in which 
Electra takes in her hands the urn supposed to contain the 
ashes of Orestes, and pours forth a lamentation over his 
death, Polus came upon the stage with the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, and holding it in his hands proceeded 
to act the scene with such profound depth of feeling as to 


1 Vit. Aesch.; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 6 desenAixras ; 
803, Nub. 1267. * Macar. Cent. iii. 46; Prov. Coisl. 
? Aristot. Poet. c. 26. 124. 
3 Xen. Symp. iii. tr; Plut. Ages. p. > Rhet. Graec. vi. p. 35 (Walz), 
607 D dAAa ob abye éooi Kaddrnldas ® Plut. an sen. 785 C. 
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produce the greatest impression upon the audience. As 
Gellius remarks, the acting in this case was no fiction, but 
a reality’, Another of the great actors of this time was 
Theodorus, about whom a few facts are recorded. The ex- 
ceedingly natural tone of his delivery, and his habit of never 
permitting any of the subordinate actors to appear upon the 
stage before himself, have already been referred to. He 
considered that tragedy was much more difficult to act in 
than comedy, and once told the comic actor Satyrus that it 
was easy enough to make an audience laugh, but to make 
them weep was the difficulty? His own powers in this 
respect were very great. Once when acting in Thessaly he 
produced such an effect upon the brutal tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae that Alexander was compelled to leave the theatre, 
because, as he afterwards told Theodorus, he was ashamed to 
be seen weeping over the sufferings of an actor, while he was 
perfectly callous about those of his countrymen*®. The tomb 
of Theodorus, close to the banks of the Cephisus, was still to 
be seen in the time of Pausanias‘. 

The other leading tragic actors of this period were Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Thessalus, and Athenodorus. The two 
former were frequently at the court of Philip, and took a 
large part in bringing about the peace of Philocrates. They 
are therefore denounced by Demosthenes as traitors to their 
country, and advocates of Philip’s interests®. Neoptolemus 
was the actor who, at the banquet held in Philip’s palace 
on the day before his assassination, recited a passage out 
of a tragedy bearing upon the uncertainty of human fortune, 
and the inexorable power of death. The fact was afterwards 
remembered as an ominous coincidence*, Thessalus and 
Athenodorus were often rivals. At Tyre, after the return of 
Alexander from Egypt, they were the principal competitors 
in the great tragic contest, in which the kings of Cyprus 
were the choregi, and the chief generals of the army acted 


1 Gell. N. A. vii. 5. * Pausan. i. 37. 3. 
? Plut. de se laud. 545 F. 5 See above, p. 315. 
3 Ael. Var. Hist. xiv. 40. © Diod. Sic. xvi. 92. 
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as judges. On this occasion Athenodorus won, to the great 
grief of Alexander, who said he would have given a part of 
his kingdom to have ensured the victory of Thessalus'. The 
same two actors were also competitors at the City Dionysia 
‘in the year 341, but both of them were then beaten by 
Neoptolemus ?. 

Among the Greeks the distinction between the tragic and 
the comic actors was as complete as that between the tragic 
and comic poets*, ‘There are no instances during the classical 
period of an actor attempting both branches of the profession. 
Still less is recorded about the great comic actors than about 
the actors of tragedy. A few names are mentioned, but there 
is almost a total absence of details concerning their style and 
mannerisms. We are told that one of Hermon’s jests was to 
knock the heads of his fellow-actors with a stick, and that 
Parmenon was celebrated for his skill in imitating the grunting 
of a hog‘. Interesting criticisms on the acting and the actors 
in comedy are unfortunately nowhere to be found. 


' Plut. Alex. 681 D. kpitai Kopmdots re kat rpayedots of abrot, 
2 Corp. Ins. Att. ii. 973. * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 542; Plut. 
3 Plat. Rep. 395 B Gad’ ob8€ ror bwo- = Aud. Poet. 18 B. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHORUS 


§ 1. History of the Chorus. 


THE history of the chorus in the Greek drama is a history 
of gradual decay. In the earliest period, when both tragedy 
and comedy were mainly lyrical, the members of the chorus 
were the sole performers. After the introduction of actors 
and dialogue the chorus still continued for a time to play 
the leading part. But from the beginning of the fifth century 
it began slowly to dwindle in importance, until at length it 
either disappeared altogether, or sank to the position of 
the band in a modern theatre. As far as tragedy is con- 
cerned the process of decline can be traced with clearness in 
the existing dramas. It takes various forms. In the first 
place there is a gradual diminution in the length of the part 
assigned to the chorus. In.the Supplices, the oldest of existing 
Greek tragedies, the choral part forms no less than three- 
fifths of the whole composition. In the other plays of Aeschy- 
lus, with the exception of the Prometheus, it amounts on the | 
average to about a half. In the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides the size is very much reduced. The choral part 
in Sophocles varies from about a quarter of the whole in the 
Ajax and the Antigone to about a seventh in the Electra and 
the Philoctetes. In Euripides it varies from about a quarter in 
such plays as the Bacchae and Alcestis to about a ninth in 
the Orestes. It appears therefore that in the fifth century the 
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part of the chorus was gradually but continuously diminished 
in size. Then again there is a constant tendency throughout 
the century to reduce the importance of the chorus by sever- 
ing its connexion with the plot. In the lyrical tragedies of 
the earliest period the chorus was no doubt on most occasions 
the principal object of interest, and took the leading part in 
the play. This is still the case in some of the extant tragedies 
of Aeschylus. In the Supplices, for instance, the whole sub- 
ject of the plot is the destiny of the fugitive maidens who 
form the chorus. It is their adventures which excite the 
sympathy of the audience; the other characters are of very 
\ little significance. In the Eumenides the interest centres 
‘chiefly round the conduct and feelings of the Furies. Even 
in the Septem and the Persae, though the chorus play a less 
prominent part, their connexion with the plot is still a very 
close one. Their destiny is involved in that of the principal 
characters. But in the other plays of Aeschylus the chorus 
begins to take much the same position as it occupies in 
Sophocles, and in the earlier plays of Euripides. It was at 
this period that Attic tragedy reached its highest perfection, 
and the question as to the proper place of the chorus in the 
plot was solved in the manner most consistent with the genius 
of Greek drama. The chorus is now thrown much_further 
into the _background, a) and appears in most _p ayS) not asa 
While the ‘dialogue | is ‘S proceeding, it follows the course e of 
events with the keenest interest, but seldom actively inter- 
feres. In the pauses between the action it moralises on the 
significance of the incidents which have just occurred. Such 
is its position during the middle of the century. It has been 
removed from the stress and turmoil of the action into a calmer 
and more remote region, though it still preserves its interest 
in the events upon the stage. But in the later plays of 
Euripides a further development is noticeable. The chorus 
begins to lose even its interest in the action. In the pauses 
between the dialogue it sings odes of a mythological character, 
which have only the remotest connexion with the incidents 
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of the plot. In the course of the dialogue itself it converses 
less frequently with the actors than it had done hitherto. 
There is also a tendency to transfer much of the music from 
the orchestra to the stage. The old duets between actors 
and chorus are reduced both in size and number, and their 
place is taken by solos and duets sung exclusively upon the 
stage. This tendency to exclude the chorus from the play 
was carried still further by Agathon, who gave up all pretence 
of connexion between the plot and the songs of the chorus, 
and converted his odes into professed interludes. In the time 
of Aristotle this practice had become universal. The choral 
odes were now regarded in much the same light as the pieces 
of music performed between the acts in a modern theatre’. 
Whether the chorus still took any part in the dialogue is not 
stated. But we can hardly doubt that the tendency already 
strongly marked in Euripides had been developed to its 
natural results, and that the tragic chorus of the later fourth 
century was practically excluded from all share in the conduct 
of the play. After the fourth century very little is known 
about its history. But the evidence seems to show that it 
was sometimes discarded even as early as the third century ; 
and in later times this came to be more and more the ordinary 
custom. Even when retained, its functions were merely those 
of the modern band’. 

The history of the comic chorus is very similar. If we 
look at the extant plays of Aristophanes, we find that in the 
first nine, which were all produced in the fifth century, the 
chorus is an important and conspicuous element. But in 
the tenth, the Ecclesiazusae, which was brought out in 392, 
there is a great change. The parabasis has disappeared, and 
the functions of the chorus are mainly confined to the singing 
of three or four odes, of no great length. In the Plutus, 
produced in 388, the decline of the chorus is still more marked. 
It has only about forty lines assigned to it in the course of 
the dialogue; and in the pauses between the dialogue it sang 


! Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 
2 For details see the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 452 foll, 
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interludes unconnected with the plot’. During the rest of 
the century the comic chorus seems to have still lingered on 
in a position similar to that which it holds in the Plutus. The 
grammarians who say that it was abolished entirely by the 
Middle Comedy apparently exaggerate the state of affairs*. 
There was still a comic chorus in the time of Aristotle*. Even 
in the New Comedy the earlier poets, such as Menander 
and Philemon, appear to have retained it in some of their 
plays, though merely for the purpose of providing interludes‘. 
After the fourth century there are few traces of its presence. 
It is true that it was regularly used in the comedies at the 


Delphic Soteria during the third century’. 
in one comedy of Plautus, the Rudens. 
This fact, combined with the statement 


are no signs of it. 


It is found also 
But in Terence there 


of the grammarians that the New Comedy had no chorus, 
makes it certain that after the third century it had practically 


disappeared °. 


§ 2. Size of the Chorus. . 


The tragic chorus, being a direct descendant of the old dithy- 


rambic choruses, originally consisted of fifty members‘. 


1 Vit. Aristoph. p. 36 Dindf. The 
places for the interludes are marked 
xopov in the text (ll. 321, 626, 801, 
958). 

* Platon. de Comoed. p. 21 Dindf. 
of 5 ris péons Kwpdias wontal.. . 
Ta xopixa péAn mapédArrov. Platon. p. 
20 says the Aeolosicon of Aristophanes 
had no chorus; but frag. 8 seems to 
show that it had. Similarly the state- 
ment of Anon. de Comoed. p. 27 
Dindf., that the Plutus yopwv éorépnrat, 
is not entirely true. 

3 Aristot. Pol. iii. 3 @omep ye xat 
xopov dre pey Kopucdv dre 8 rpayiKdv 
érepov elvai gapev, Tav alray wodAdKis 
avOpwnov dvrwv, Eth. Nic. iv. 6cwpqdois 
Xopnyavev ry mapddy woppupay elapé par, 
Athen. Pol. c. 56, where the appoint- 
ment of xopnyot kapedois is described. 
This probably implies a _ chorus; 
though not necessarily, as a choregus 


After 


would be required to meet the other 
expenses of a play. The substitution 
of an agonothetes for the choregi at 
the end of the fourth century may have 
been connected with the decline of the 
chorus. See above, p. 76. 

‘ Vit. Aristoph. p. 36 Dindf. rév 
TlAcdrov ypayas, els 7d kavawatecba 
Ta oxnvind mpdowna Kal perecxevdcbat, 
emcypapes xopod, Pbeyyopevos bv éxeivos 
& xai dp@pev rovs véous (i.e. Menander 
and Philemon, cp. p. 35) éweypdowres 
Chr ’Aptoropavous, 

5 Liiders, Die dionysischen Kiinstler, 
p. 187 foll. 

® Anon. de Comoed. p. 27 Dindf. 

7 Poll. iv. 110. Pollux further states 
that the number continued to be fifty 
until the Eumenides of Aeschylus was 
produced; and that the people were 
so alarmed at the sight of the fiky 
Furies that they passed a law reduc 
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all connexion between tragedy and the dithyramb had been 
severed, the number of the choreutae in a tragic chorus was 
reduced to twelve. It has been suggested that this number 
was due to the practice of each poet exhibiting four tragedies 
ata time. It is supposed that the original chorus of fifty was 
divided as equally as possible among the four tragedies, so 
that each chorus came to consist of twelve members. The 
conjecture is a plausible one, but cannot be regarded as certain, 
owing to the scantiness of our information concerning the 
early history of.tragedy. The size of the tragic chorus remained 
unaltered until the time of Sophocles, and in all the earlier 
plays of Aeschylus twelve choreutae are employed. Sophocles 
raised the number from twelve to fifteen’. After his time 
there was no further change during the great period of the 
Attic drama. The tragic chorus was always composed: of 
fifteen persons. The various technical terms which refer to 
the arrangement of the tragic chorus are all based on the 
supposition that it is a chorus of fifteen. It is not quite certain 
whether the innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus 
in his later plays. The Oresteia of Aeschylus was brought > 
out ten years after the first appearance of Sophocles; and it 
has been contended that the chorus in this trilogy contained 
fifteen members. But there is hardly sufficient evidence to 
determine the matter with any certainty®. However, on general 
grounds it seems probable that Aeschylus should have followed 


= ems aang 


ing the number of the tragic chorus. 
The story is of course a fiction, on a 
par with the statement in the Life, that 
Aeschylus was banished to Sicily as a 
punishment for terrifying the people 
with his Eumenides, 


1 Suid. v. SopoxAjjs; Vit. Soph. p. 2 


Dindf. 

2 The decision of the question depends 
on the passage in the Agamemnon, vwv. 
1344-1371. There is no doubt that the 
twelve iambic couplets, 1348-1371, were 
delivered by twelve choreutae. The 
difficulty is to decide whether the three 


E“-grochaic tetrameters, 1344, 1346, and 


4347, were delivered by three additional 


chorentae, or by the coryphaeus. Either 
view is plausible, and it seems impose 
sible to determine the matter without 
further evidence. The statement of 
Schol. Arist. Equit. 586, that the 
chorus in the Agamemnon was fifteen 
in number, is merely an inference from 
the passage just referred to. The state- 
ment of Schol. Aesch. Eum. 585, that 
the chorus in the Eumenides consisted 
of fifteen persons, is simply grounded on 
the assumption that the number was 
the same as in. later times. In neither 
case is the evidence of any independent 
value. 
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the example of Sophocles. At any rate there is no doubt that 
after the middle of the fifth century the number of the choreutae 
was fixed at fifteen’. The satyric chorus was of the same size 
as the tragic—a natural result of the intimate connexion between 
tragedy and the satyric drama*. The comic chorus, as long 
as it continued to be an integral part of the play, invariably 
consisted of twenty-four members. All the authorities are 
unanimous on the subject*. These were the numbers adopted 
in the various kinds of drama throughout the classical period 
of Greek literature. But in later times, after the dramatic 
choruses had been reduced to insignificance, and merely 
provided the music between the successive acts, their size, 
at any rate in some theatres, appears to have been diminished. 
Thus the comic chorus at the Delphic Soteria contained only 
seven members; and the tragic chorus depicted on the wall- 
painting at Cyrene is also a chorus of seven‘. Whether these 
cases were exceptional, or whether seven had now come to be 
the usual number of a theatrical chorus, there is no evidence 
to show. 

The size of the chorus in the Greek drama was regulated 
by conventional rules, and no change was made to suit the 
requirements of a particular play. For instance, in the Sup- 
plices of Aeschylus the number of the Danaides was fifty, but 
the chorus consisted of twelve maidens who did duty for the 
fifty. In the Supplices of Euripides the actual suppliants were 
the seven wives of the slaughtered chieftains, but the chorus 
was raised to its proper number by the addition of female 
attendants. It has sometimes been suggested that in the 


1 Fifteen is the number given in Poll. 
iv. 109; Suid. v. xopds ; Schol. Arist. Av. 
298, Equit. 586; Schol. Aesch. Eum. 
585. The number is given as fourteen 
in Vit. Aesch.; Bekk. Anecd. p. 746; 
Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophr. p. 
254 M. The explanation of the dis- 
crepancy lies in the fact that when 
the chorus is said to consist of four- 
teen members the coryphaeus is not 
included. 

2 Tzetzes lc. tiv 88 rpaypdiav Kal 


Tovs carupous énlons pev Exew yopevrds 
sa’ (? <5’). Id. apud Diibner, Prolegom. 
de Com. p. xxiv. éxxaidexa 32 carvpow, 
tpaygydias. Though the numbers are 
wrong in both passages, it is plain that 
the tragic and satyric choruses were of 
the same size. 

8 Poll. iv. 109; Schol. Arist. Av. 
298, Acharn. 219; Bekk. Anecd. p. 746, 
&c. 

* Liiders, 1. c., p. 187 foll. Wieseler, 
Denkmiler, xiii. 2. 
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Eumenides, where the Furies are twelve or fifteen instead of 
three, legendary tradition was sacrificed to theatrical require- 
ments. But, as there is no evidence to show that the number 
of the Furies had been settled at three as early as the time 
of Aeschylus, it is quite possible that in this case the usual 
size of the chorus was not inappropriate. 


§ 3. Costume of the Chorus. 


We come next to the costume of the chorus, which, as already: 
pointed out, was entirely distinct from that of the actors. 
There are three kinds of chorus to be considered, the tragic, 
comic, and satyric. All these choruses wore masks, in accor- 
dance with the usual Bacchic tradition’, In other respects 
their costume had nothing in common, but was designed in 
accordance with the spirit of the respective types of drama. 
The tragic chorus was usually composed of old men, or women, 
or maidens. In such cases they wore the ordinary Greek 
dress, consisting of a tunic and a mantle. No attempt was made 
to give them an impressive appearance by the use of strange and 
magnificent costumes, similar to those worn by the actors. Such 
costumes were perfectly appropriate to the heroes and gods 
upon the stage, but would have been out of place in the 
chorus, which was generally supposed to represent the ordinary 
public. The masks of the tragic chorus would of course be 
suitable to the age and sex of the persons represented. A special 
kind af white shoe, said to be the invention of Sophocles, was 
worn by the tragic chorus*%, Old men usually carried a staff®*. 
Various little details in dress and equipment would be added 
according to circumstances. Thus the chorus of bereaved 
matrons in the Supplices of Euripides were dressed in black 
garments, and had their hair cut short, as a sign of mourning ; ~ 
and carried branches twined with wool, the symbol of sup- 


1 Pausan. i. 28. 6; Schol. Arist. - ? Vit. Soph. 
Nub. 343; Baumeister, Denkmaler, no. 3 Aesch. Agam. 7§; Eur. Herc. Fur. 
422. 108. 
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plication, in their hands. The chorus of maidens in the 
Choephori, who had come to offer libations at the tomb of 
Agamemnon, were also dressed in black’. In some cases 
the tragic chorus was altogether of an exceptional character, 
and required a special costume. In the Supplices of Aeschylus 
the daughters of the Aegyptian Danaus appear to have been 
dressed as foreigners. Probably the same was the case with 
the Persian Elders in the Persae. The Bacchantes in the 
play of Euripides carried tambourines in their hands, and 
were doubtless also provided with fawn-skins and wands of 
ivy’. But no tragic chorus ever caused a greater sensation 
than the chorus of Furies in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 
Their costume was designed by Aeschylus himself, and the 
snakes in the hair, which afterwards became one of. their 
regular attributes, were specially invented for the occasion. 
As they rushed into the orchestra, their black dresses, distorted 
features, and snaky locks, are said to have inspired the specta- 
tors with terror*. But this chorus was of a very unusual 
kind. In most cases the tragic chorus was composed of 
ordinary men and women, and their dress was that of every- 
day life. 

The costume of the satyric chorus is a subject of very great 
interest. The choruses of goat-like satyrs who sang the dithy- 
rambs in honour of Dionysus were the original source both 
of tragedy and of the satyric drama. These satyrs appear to 
have been an importation from the Peloponnesus. They are 
unknown to the oldest Ionic traditions. Among: the primitive 
Ionians their place is taken by the Sileni—beings of a similar 
type, but resembling horses rather than goats‘. Thus in the 
Homeric hymns it is the Sileni who are mentioned as com- 
panions of Dionysus, and there is no reference to the satyrs‘. 
In the earliest Attic vases satyrs are never depicted, but only 
the horse-like Sileni. That the satyrs, with their goatish horns 


1 Eur. Suppl. 10,97; Aesch. Choeph. * Aesch. Eum. 52; vit. Aesch. p. 4 
10, IT. Dindf.; Poll. iv. 110; Pausan. i. 38. 6. 

2 Aesch. Suppl. 234-236 dvéAAnva * See Furtwangler, Annali dell’ In- 
arddov | rémdotor BapBapurct Kai wuevw- _—stituto, 1877, p. 225 foll., 449 foll. 
pact | xAlovra; Eur. Bacch. 58. 5 Hymn to Aphrodite, 1. 26a. 
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and tails, were a Doric conception is proved by various indica- 
tions. In a fragment of Hesiod, where they are mentioned 
for the first time, the account of their genealogy which is 
there given connects them with Argos’. We hear of ‘goat 
choruses’ as an ancient institution at Sicyon*. Pratinas, the 
first celebrated writer of satyric drama, was a native of Phlius. 
As for the costume of the satyrs who formed the chorus of the 
primitive drama there is not very much evidence of an early 
date. Vases depicting Bacchic scenes are sufficiently common, 
but few of them can be shown to have any connexion with 
a dramatic performance. The earliest reliable testimony is that 
supplied by the Pandora vase*. This vase, which belongs to 





the middle of the fifth century, contains a scene from the 
Pandora myth, and also a representation of a group of masked 
satyrs (Fig. 28) dancing round a flute-player. The satyrs are 
portrayed as half men and half goats. They have goat’s horns 
upon their heads, and goat’s hoofs instead of feet; and their 
tails are those of goats. Such seems to have been the appear- 
ance of a satyric chorus at the time the vase was painted. The 
next representation in point of date is that of the Naples 
vase (Fig. 29), which is about fifty years later. Here there 
is a considerable change in the make-up of the satyrs. The 
goatish element is less conspicuous. The goat’s horns and 
hoofs have disappeared, and the tail is more like that of a 


1 Strabo, x. p. 471. plate xi, from which the present illus- 
2 Herod. v. 67. tration is taken by permission of the 
$ Journal of Hellenic Studies, xi. Council of the Hellenic Society. 
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horse. In fact the type begins to approximate to that of 
the old Ionic Sileni, or horse-deities. The only part which 
resembles a goat is the shaggy skin round the loins. The 
style of satyr here depicted is the one which eventually pre- 
vailed in the theatre. Later representations of satyric choruses 
portray them in much the same way as the Naples vase, with 
goat’s loins and horse’s tails, but without hoofs or horns’. 
This evidence shows us that the satyr of the fourth and 
subsequent centuries was a modification of the original con- 
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ception. The earliest stage satyrs were genuine goat-deities 
of the Doric type. But in the course of the fifth century 
there was a reaction in favour of the indigenous Sileni or 
horse-deities. The two types were mixed together, and so 
produced the conventional satyr of the later theatre. Some 
scholars maintain that the type was the same from the first, 
.and that the old dancers in the tragic and satyric drama 
1 Wieseler, Denkmiler, vi. 3. Bau- satyrs, It can hardly be taken as 
meister, Denkmiler, no. 424. In the evidence that the tail and phallus had 
latter painting the tail and phallus are been discarded at this time. 
not visible; but this appears to be  * See Kérte, in Bethe’s Prolegomena, 
merely owing to the position of the two _p. 339 foll. 
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resembled Sileni more than satyrs’. But this theory is 
scarcely compatible with the evidence of the Pandora vase. 
The fact, too, that tragedy was called the ‘goat-song’ seems 
to prove decisively that the oldest choruses were composed 
of goat-like beings. There is also a fragment of a satyric 
play by Aeschylus in which one of the chorus-singers is 
actually addressed as a goat®. With this evidence before us 
we can hardly doubt that the Doric satyrs were the original 
performers in Attic tragedy and satyric drama, and that the 
Ionic element was introduced later on. . 

Some other points in connexion with the satyr’s costume 
have still to be mentioned. The phallus, the regular symbol 
of Dionysiac worship, was invariably worn. The goat-skin 
round the loins was often replaced by a conventional substitute, 
consisting of drawers of some woven material, to which the 
tail and phallus were attached. Drawers of this kind are worn 
by all the satyrs in the Pandora vase, and by one satyr in the 
Naples vase, and are also found in a later painting’, Apart 
from the drawers and the goat-skin, the satyrs are represented 
in the works of art as perfectly naked‘. But probably in the 
theatre they had flesh-coloured tights, similar to those used by 
the comic actors. Slippers were no doubt also used, and may 
in early times have been made in imitation of a hoof, as in the 
Pandora vase. In addition to the regular satyric costume the 
satyrs occasionally wore other clothes, suited to the part they 
played in the particular drama. Thus the satyrs in the Cyclops 
of Euripides, being servants of Polyphemus, were dressed in 
the ordinary leather jerkin of the serving-man*® Silenus, the 
head of the troop, was not a member of the chorus, but appeared 
upon the stage with the other actofs. His dress has been 
described already. He was a sort of elderly satyr, and is to 
be distinguished from the old Ionic Sileni, whose appearance 
was entirely different. His origin is rather obscure; but he 


1 So Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheil. * Wieseler, Denkmiler, vi. 3. 
1894, p. 522; Bethe, Prolegomena, p. * Cp. Hor. A. P. 221 ‘mox etiam 
38 agrestes Satyros zudavit.’ 


2 Frag. 207 (Nauck) rpd-yos yéveov 5 Cyclops 80 obv r@de rpayou yAaiva. 
dpa mevOnoes ov ye. 
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may perhaps have been a later development, suggested by the 
requirements of the satyric drama. 

The chorus in the Old Comedy, unlike that of the satyric 

rama, was of the most varied and fanciful character, and was 
drawn from every possible source. All classes and profes- 
sions were introduced at some time or another’. There were 
choruses of Poets, Sophists, Athletes, Trades-women, Sorcerers, 
Knights, Drummers, and so on. Foreign nations were often 
represented, such as Persians, Macedonians, and Thracian 
women. Even individuals were multiplied into a species, and 
produced choruses of Hesiods and Archilochuses. In. these 
cases, where the members consisted of human beings, they 
were dressed in the tunic and mantle of ordinary life, with 
such slight additions as were necessary to mark the different 
professions and nationalities. The mantle was laid aside for 
the purpose of dancing, as the dances of the Old Comedy were 
of a wild and energetic character, and required freedom of 
action®, The masks were of a ludicrous type, with the features 
distorted*. In addition to the human choruses there were 
also those composed of mythological beings, such as Furies, 
Amazons, Sphinxes, and Sirens. These would be dressed no 
doubt in the traditional costume. Many choruses consisted of 
fanciful and ridiculous personifications. There were choruses 
of Towns, Islands, and Merchant Ships ; of Clouds and Seasons; 
of Dramas and Epistles. In all these cases the dress and 
general make-up appear to have been of a grotesque character, 
and only in a remote degree emblematic of the ideas and 
objects personified. For instance, the Clouds of Aristophanes 
appeared as women dressed in gaily-coloured garments, and 
wore masks of a ridiculdus type, with long noses and other 
exaggerations. The only resemblance to Clouds was in the 
colours of the dresses‘. Probably in other similar cases the 
personification was carried out in the same rough-and-ready 
manner. Another class of choruses was composed of various 


' See the list of titles of comedies in rots dvawaioras énioper; Thesm. 656 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. Tay 0° inariow daobvoas. 
269 foll. 3 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 343. 

* Arist. Acharn. 627 aAA’ dmoduvres * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 289. 
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kinds of animals. We have the Birds and Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes; and we hear of other poets introducing Goats, Frogs, 
Vultures, Storks, Ants, Fishes, Bees, Nightingales, and so on. 
Choruses of this kind appear to have been a favourite institution 
among the Athenians, quite apart from the drama. A theory 
has been propounded that they were survivals of an old therio- 
morphic form of worship, and that they were the original source 
of the comic chorus’. As for their connexion with a primitive 
type of religion, this is a speculative subject with which we have 
no concern. But the notion that they were the prototype of the 
comic chorus seems to be entirely unsupported by evidence. 
This chorus consisted originally of the ‘comus,’ or band of 
revellers, who led the phallic processions in honour of Dionysus ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that these revellers were 
dressed otherwise than as men. The varied character of 
the later chorus was due to the fancy and imagination of the 
Attic poets, who introduced all kinds of eccentric beings upon 
the stage, and among them choruses of animals. These latter, 
however, were only a small proportion of the whole, and it seems 
hardly justifiable to choose them out from the rest as specially 
connected with the origin of comedy. As regards the costume 
of these animal choruses, it would be highly interesting to 
know how it was managed. There are five vase-paintings of 
the early fifth century which depict such choruses dancing 
to the accompaniment of a flute-player; though it is doubtful 
whether in any case the performance is of a dramatic kind. 
One of these choruses consists of men disguised as horses, 
with knights riding on their shoulders; and it has been 
suggested that the chorus of Knights in Aristophanes was 
represented in this way? But the idea seems impracticable. 
Two others depict men riding on ostriches or on dolphins’®. 
In these pictures, however, the whole conception is. far too 
fanciful and unreal to throw any light on the question of the 
1 Poppelreuter, De Comoed. Atticae 2 So Poppelreuter, 1. c. pp. Q-II. 
Primordiis, 1893, p. 15. Loeschcke, A copy of the vase is given on p. 8. 
Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 519. Cook, $ Bullettino Archeologico Napoli- 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1894, p. tano, Nuova Serie, v. tav. 7. 
165 foil. 
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costume actually used in the theatre. In another vase the 
dancers are tall figures, with heads like those of a cock, and 
bodies enveloped in long cloaks’. A dress of this kind might 
have been employed upon the stage; but unfortunately the 
cloaks conceal so much of the dancer’s person that the 
evidence of the vase is not very instructive. The best paint- 
ing for our present purpose is one which represents a chorus 
of birds, and which is here reproduced (Fig. 30)*. The 
costume is clearly delineated. The bodies of the choreutae 
are covered with a close-fitting dress, made in rough imitation 
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of feathers. Two long ends hang down from each side of 
the waist, and a bunch of feathers is affixed to each knee. 
The arms are provided with wings. A row of upright feathers 
is attached to the crown of the head, and the mask is made 
with a long and pointed nose, suggestive of the beak of a bird. 
From this painting we may obtain a fairly clear idea of the 
manner in which animals were imitated in the Old Comedy. 
We see that there was none of the realism one meets with in 


1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii, Society, from the Journal of Hellenic 
plate xiv A. Studies, ii. plate xiv B. See Mr. Cecil 

2 The illustration is taken, by per- Smith's interesting article on the sub- 
mission of the Council of the Hellenic ject. 
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a modern pantomime. The imitation was only carried so far 
as to be generally suggestive of the animal intended. The 
body and legs were left unfettered, to allow of free movement 
in the dance. At the same time, to judge from the specimen 
before us, the costumes seem to have been designed with a 
great deal of spirit and humour, and to have been extremely 
well adapted to the purpose for which they were intended. A 


§ 4. Arrangement of the Chorus. .— 


Except on rare occasions the dramatic choruses were drawn 
up in formations of military regularity, both on their first 
entrance, and during the progress of the play. They presented 
a perfectly symmetrical appearance in the orehestra. In this 
respect they offer a contrast to the choruses in a modern opera, 
and to the crowds which are introduced upon the modern stage. 
As a rule no attempt was made to imitate the fluctuating move- 
ments and haphazard grouping of an ordinary crowd. . The 
chorus marched into the orchestra, and took up its position 
before the stage, with the regularity and precision of a body of 
soldiers. In all dramatic choruses—tragic, comic, and satyric— 
the rectangular formation was invariably adopted, as opposed to 
the circular arrangement of the dithyrambic choruses’. This 
quadrangular formation was probably of Dorie origin’. Every. 
dramatic chorus, when drawn up in this way, consisted of a 
certain number of ‘ranks,’ and a certain number of ‘files.’ For 
instance, the tragic chorus, with its fifteen members, contained 
five ranks of three men each, and three files of five men each. 
Similarly the comic chorus, which was composed of twenty-four 
persons, contained six ranks of four men each, and four files 
of six men each. According to the Attic phraseology a chorus 
was Said to be drawn up ‘ by ranks’ when the different members 
.of the same rank stood one behind the other. It was said to be 
drawn up ‘by files’ when the members of the same file were 

* Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophr. Pekk. Anecd. p. 746; Et. Mag. v. rpa- 
p- 254 M, tpayixaw 8% wat carupxdiv yydia; vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 


kat kopkav monrav xovdv piv 1d de Com. p. 36). 
TeTpaywvas éxeav lorapevoy tov xopéry: * Athen. p. 181 C. 
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one behind the other. Accordingly, when a tragic chorus was 
drawn up ‘by ranks,’ the men stood five abreast and three 
deep. When it was drawn up ‘by files,’ they stood three 
abreast and five deep. The same regulations applied to the 
comic chorus. It might be arranged ‘by ranks,’ with the men 
six abreast and four deep; or ‘by files,’ with the men four 
abreast and six deep’. The arrangements throughout were of 
this military character. In fact the training of a choreutes was 
considered by many of the ancient writers to be an excellent 
preparation for warlike service *. 

In the great majority of cases the chorus was supposed to 
consist of persons from the neighbourhood, and therefore entered 
the orchestra by the western passage. Their right side was 
towards the stage, and their left side towards the spectators. 
As a consequence, the left side of the chorus was much the 
most conspicuous and important, and the best-trained choreutae 
were placed there*®. The tragic chorus might enter five abreast 
and three deep, or three abreast and five deep, according as 
the formation was by ranks or by files. Asa matter of fact the 
arrangement by files was the one almost invariably adopted. 
There are several technical terms in connexion with the tragic 
chorus, and they all refer to a chorus which is supposed to 
be entering from the western side, and to be drawn up three 
abreast and five deep. An oblong formation of this kind would 
evidently be more convenient in the narrow side-entrances, and 
would present a broader surface to the spectators and to the 
stage. A diagram is here inserted, representing a tragic chorus 
entering three abreast from the western parodos. It will enable 
the reader to follow the various technical phrases with less 


1 Poll. iv. 108, 10g xat rpayixod pev 
xopov (uya mévre tx Tpiaw Kal orotxo 


? Athen. p. 628 F. 
§ Schol. Aristid. iti. p. 535 Dindf. 


Tpeis éx mwévre’ mevrexaidexa yap moay 
& xopds, wat ard Tpeis pey elorzecay, 
- el nara (uyd ylvorro 4 mapodos* el 82 
Kara oroixous, dvd. wévre elonegay . . . 
6 52 xopixds yopos rérrapes kat etxoow 
jaoov of xopevrai, Cvyd %f, Exacrov &e 
Cuydv é« rerrapwy, arotyot 5¢ rérrapes, 
ef dvipas éxow Exaatos croixos. 


dre eicyecay ol xopol sra-yiws Badiforre 
érovovvro rovs dpvous wat efyow reds 
Geards év dporepG abray xa of wpira 
Tod xopot dporepdy orotxov, p. 536 
Tovs ovw Kadods TOY yopevTay Erarre 
ciovuvres év Tots Taw éavTay dporerelt, 
iva etpeOwor mpds Tov Sipow Spares, 
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When drawn up in this way the tragic ehorus con- 


As already stated, 


the first file was the most important, because it was nearest to 


the spectators. 


The members of this file were called ‘aristero- 


statae,’ or ‘men on the left,’ and consisted of the handsomest 


and most skilful of the choreutae. 


The middle file was the 


least important of the three, as it was most out of sight of the 


spectators. 


were called ‘laurostatae,’ or ‘men in the passage.’ 
file was the one nearest to the stage. 


The worst choreutae were placed in this file, and 


The third 
Occasionally, if the 
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chorus wheeled completely round, it came in full view of the 
spectators. It was therefore of more importance than the middle 


file, and a better class of choreutae were placed in it. 


They 


were called the ‘dexiostatae,’ or ‘men on the right’.’ In addition 
to the above technical terms there were also special names for 


1 Poll. ii. 161 taxa 5e wai 6 dprorepo- 
o7aTns év xopp mpoanko: dv TH dpiorepa, 
ws 6 deftcoordtyns rH SefiG. Phot. v. 
Aavpdorata’ pécov Tov yxopov* olovet 
yap év orevwang@ elow' pavddrepa 5e 


ovrot. Hesych. Aaupéorarat’ of év trois 


péoots (uryot. . . pr Oewpovpevor. The 
imoxdéAmov Tov xopod, defined by Hesych. 
as THs oTdcews ypu al drepot, pro- 
bably included the whole file of lauro- 
statae, though some scholars confine it 
to nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


— AL 
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the six men who composed the front and hindmost ranks— 
nos. 1, 6, I1, 5, 10, and 15 in the diagram. They were styled 
‘kraspeditae,’ or ‘fringe-men',’ Finally, the three files had 
different names, according to their relative proximity to the 
spectators. The members of the left file were called ‘ front-line 
men’; the members of the middle and right-hand files were 
called ‘second-line men’ and ‘third-line men’ respectively *. 
The first or left file, as already pointed out, was much the 
most important, because the members of it were in full view 
of the audience. The central position, no. 3 in the diagram, 
was occupied by the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus*. 
The post of the leader was an extremely arduous one. While 
the dialogue was in progress, he had to carry on conversations 
with the actors upon the stage. During the choral odes he had 
to give the note to the choreutae, and superintend the dances 
and manceuvres. At the same time his own dancing and 
mimetic gestures were supposed to be a conspicuous feature 
in the performance. It is plain, therefore, that his position 
must have been a difficult one to fill. Demosthenes, speaking 
of dithyrambic choruses, says that the loss of the coryphaeus 
means the ruin of the chorus; and this must have been still 
more the case in a dramatic performance‘. On the other 
hand the possession of a skilful leader would contribute very 
largely to the success of the chorus and of the drama. The 
choreutae on each side of the leader, nos. 2 and 4 in the 
diagram, were called his ‘parastatae,’ or ‘assistants,’ and were 
next in importance to the leader himself. The two choreutae 


1 Plut. Conv. p. 678 D &omep xopod, 
Tov ovpmogiou Tov Kpacweditny TH Kopv- 
gaiw ovyvpxoov Exovros. The kpaone- 
Stra: were also called yiAreis; cp. Suid. 
v. Wreus éw’ axpov xopov iordpevos: 
Hesych. v. ydrciss of Doraro: xopev- 
ov Tes. 

2 Hesych. v. dpiorepooratns: 6 mpwro- 
orarns Tov xopov. Poll. iv. 106 defio- 
ararns, apiorepooratns, Sevrepoorarns, 
TpiTooratns. 

> Phot. v. rpiros apiorepov’ év ois 
TpayiKots xopois Tpiwv dvTwy aTolxov 


kai wévre (vyav, 6 uty dporepds wpds TO 
Ocarpy fv, 6 52 Sefics apds THE wpocenriy, 
ouvéBavey ovv roy pécov To dporepod 
oroixou tiv éyriporarny «at Ti olov 
Tov mpwrocrdrov yxwpay twéxayv sal 
oraciv, The coryphaeus was also called 
xopnyos Athen. p. 633 A, xopayds Plat. 
Apophth. Lac. p. 219 E, }yepd and 
yyeuav xopypaios Dem. Meid. § 60, 
xopoorarns Hesych., xopoAéerns Ael. 
Hist. An. xi. 1, xoporods Xen. Ages. 
li. 17. 


* Dem. Meid. § 60. 
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on the outside, nos. 1 and 5 in the diagram, were called the 
‘third men’.’ As already remarked, the coryphaeus, together 
with the other four members of the left file, constituted the 
pick of the whole chorus. 

Concerning the formation in which the comic chorus entered "| 
the orchestra there is not much information. Like the tragic 
chorus, it might enter either by ranks or by files; that is to 
say, It might come in six abreast and four deep, or four 
abreast and six deep. There can be no doubt that the oblong 
formation of four abreast and six deep was the one usually 
adopted. It would be more suitable from every point of view. 
Both the tragic and the comic choruses were probably pre- 
ceded into the orchestra by the flute-player*. On certain rare 
occasions the formal entrance in a rectangular body was dis- 
pensed with, and an irregular mode of entrance was adopted, 
in order to produce a dramatic effect. The best example is in 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus. When the Furies made their 
second appearance, they came rushing into the orchestra one 
by one, in hot pursuit of Orestes, and created a profound 
sensation by their movements. and appearance®. There is 
another ‘instance in the Birds of Aristophanes. The birds 
begin by entering one by one. The flamingo comes first, and 
its appearance is criticised by the actors upon the stage. The 
cock follows, and is similarly criticised. Then comes the 
hoopoe, and after it the glutton-bird. These, as we have 
seen, were probably musicians. Finally the chorus of twenty- ~ 
four birds come fluttering in together, so as to block up the 
side-entrances‘. In the Lysistrata the chorus is divided into 
two halves, one consisting of men, the other of women. The 
chorus of men enters first; the chorus of women follows after 
an interval’. But instances of this kind were very rare and 


' Aristot. Met. iv. 11 ratva 8 éoriv * Arist. Av. 268-296. 
doa mpos Tt dv mpicpévoy bidornke Kata 5 Arist. Lysist. 254, 31t9. In the 


Tov Adyor, oloy napagrdrns rpiroorarov Ecclesiazusae the chorus probably en- 

mporepov, kat mapaynrn vatns évOa pev tered together at 1. 285. The extra 

yp 6 Kopupaios, évOa Bt 4 péon dpxn. women in the first scene were not mem- 
? See above, p. 304. bers of the chorus, but sapaxopyy7- 
8 Poll. iv. 109; Vit. Aesch. p.4 Dindf. arta. 
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exceptional. Usually the chorus entered in a rectangular body, 
with the precision of a troop of soldiers. 

In most cases the entrance of the chorus took place at the 
conclusion of the ‘prologue,’ or introductory scene upon the 
stage; and the march in was accompanied by a chant, which 
was called the ‘parodos,’ or entrance song’, However, in 
a considerable number of plays there was no parodos at all, 
but the chorus entered the orchestra in silence, while the first 
act of the drama was in progress, and then commenced a 
musical dialogue with the actors upon the stage. Instances 
of this mode of entrance are to be found in such tragedies as 
the Electra of Sophocles and the Orestes of Euripides*. In 
the vast majority of Greek plays the entrance of the chorus 
was managed in one or other of the two ways just specified. 
Either the chorus came in at the termination of the prologue, 
chanting the parodos; or else the parodos was omitted, and 
the chorus entered in silence, and then proceeded to sing a 
musical duet with the actors. A few plays are exceptional, 
and do not conform to either of these two conventional types. 
Occasionally, for instance, there is no prologue, and the play 
begins with the parodos, as in the Supplices and Persae of 
Aeschylus. This was no doubt the old-fashioned mode of 
commencement, derived from the times when the drama was 
still entirely lyrical. Then again, in the Eumenides the 
parodos is sung on the second entrance of the Furies, after 
their arrival at Athens. In the Supplices of Euripides the 
chorus are seen kneeling upon the stage in supplication when 
the play commences. There they remain in silence during the 
performance of the prologue, and then proceed to sing an ode, 
in place of the usual parodos, from their position on the stage. 


1 Arg. Aesch. Pers. raw 5 yopaw ra 
pév gore mapodiua, ds Gre Aéyee Se’ Hv 
airiay mapeoniv, ws 7To “Tépov oldpa 
Acrovaa.” Schol. Eur. Phoen. médpodos 
&€ éoriv gdn xopot Badl{ovros d5opévn 
Epa 77 eladdy, ws 70 “ Siva airya Aewrov 
ixvos dpBuAns ridere.” Aristot.Poet.c. 12 
defines the parodos as 4 mpwrn Aéfts 
dAov xopov. He thus extends the mean- 


ing of the word so as to include, not 
only entrance-songs in the proper sense, 
but also those cases where the chorus 
enter in silence, and sing their odes 
later on. 

2? Other examples are the Prom. 
Vinct. of Aeschylus ; the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles; the Medea, Heracleidae, 
Troades, and Electra of Euripides. 
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In the Clouds it appears that the chorus chant the first two 
odes behind the scenes, and then enter the orchestra silently. 
The Rhesus commences with a dialogue in anapaests between 
Hector and the chorus. 

The next point to be considered is the position taken up by 
the chorus after entering the orchestra. On most occasions, 
as already stated, the chorus came in by the western side, 
drawn up in rectangular formation, with the stage on its right 
hand and the spectators on its left. It advanced half way 
into the orchestra, then came to a halt, and each member of 
the chorus turned round to the right, so as to face the stage. 
By this manceuvre the whole chorus was made to look towards 
the stage, and the arrangement by files was converted into 
one by ranks. For instance, the tragic chorus, which had 
entered three abreast and five deep, now stood before the stage 
five abreast and three deep. The coryphaeus ‘and principal 
choreutae stood in the back line, and retained their position 
nearest to the spectators, and furthest away from the stage. 
This position they kept throughout the performance’. In a 
similar manner the comic chorus, after entering the orchestra 
four abreast and six deep, would halt in front of the stage, go 
through the manceuvre just described, and convert itself into 
a body standing six abreast and four deep. There is no informa- 
_ tion as to the position of the coryphaeus in the comicchorus. But 
there can be no doubt that, like the tragic coryphaeus, he stood 
in the back row, as near as possible to the spectators. 

While the actors were upon the stage, and the dialogue was 
in progress, the chorus continued to stand with their backs 
towards the spectators, and their faces towards the stage, 


1 Miiller (die griech. Biihnen. p. 214), 
following Hermann (Opusc. vi. 2, p. 
144), supposes the whole chorus to have 
wheeled completely round, so that the 
left file came to be nearest to the stage. 
He thinks it more natural for the cory- 
phaeus to have been immediately in 
front of the stage, where he would be 
in a position to converse with the actors. 
But he could do so equally well from 
the centre of the back row. And it 


seems most improbable that care should 
have been taken, during the entrance 
into the orchestra, to place the cory- 
phaeus and best choreutae in the line 
most conspicuous to the spectators, but 
that throughout the rest of the perform- 
ance they should have been stationed in 
a position where the majority of the 
spectators would hardly have been able 
to see them. 
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so as to follow the course of the action’. This was their 
normal position during the play, and, although it may seem 
strange to our modern ideas, it was a necessary consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek drama 
was developed. When the stage was empty, the pauses 
between the acts were filled up by the choral odes called 
stasima. There is no reliable information as to the position 
and movements of the chorus during the performance of 
the stasima. As the singing was accompanied by dancing, the 
choreutae must have been moving to and fro. But in the 
absence of evidence it seems useless to venture on conjectures 
as to the exact nature of the evolutions. One thing may be ° 
regarded as certain, that during the performance of the stasima 
the chorus did not continue to face towards the empty stage, 
and turn their backs upon the audience. Such a position 
would have been quite unnatural and unmeaning. In the 
Old Comedy there was a peculiar sort of interlude called 
the parabasis, which came during a pause in the action, and 
consisted of a series of lyrics and addresses, delivered by 
the chorus, and dealing with ordinary topics of the day. 
While reciting the first part of the parabasis the chorus 
wheeled completely round so as to face the spectators. Hence 
the name ‘parabasis,’ which means ‘a turning aside.’ The 
latter part was antistrophical in form, and during its delivery 
the chorus separated into two divisions, which stood facing one 
another. The different portions of the parabasis were then 
given by each division in turn’, 


1 Anon. de Com. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
de Com. p. 29); Vit. Aristoph. (ibid. p. 
36); Schol. Arist. Equit. 505. 

4 Schol. Arist. Equit. 505, Pax 733. 
As to the formation during the latter 
part of the parabasis, it is almost cer- 
tain that the chorus was then divided 
into #yxdpa, Two MSS. assign the 
strophe and antistrophe to #ycx¢pia in 
Nubes 563, 595, Vespae 1060, 1091, 
Aves 737, 769, and the epirrhema and 
antepirrhema in Ranae 686, 717. See 
Arnoldt, die Chorpartieen bei ‘Aristoph. 


p. 180 ff. That the half-choruses stood 
facing one another seems to be indicated 
by Hephaest. 14, p. 131 éore 3€ mis & 
Tais Kwpydias xat % Kadoupévy wapd- 
Baas, éreddy eicerOdvres els 1d Okarpor 
Kal dytinpdcwmoy dAAfAas ardyres of 
xopevrai napéBauvoyv: Anon. de Comoed. 
(Diibner, Prolegom. de Com. p. xx) 
dmeAOovrov 5¢ trav broxpitay wpds dupe- 
TEpa Ta pépy TOD Bhyov dpa tx rerpa- 
pérpou Sexadt arixous dvanalorous ipbty- 
yero, kai Touro éxaXeiro arpogh. 
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Sometimes, though not often, in the course of a play the 
chorus left the orchestra for a short period, and made a second 
entrance later on'. The instances of the practice which occur 
in the Eumenides and the Ajaz-.were necessitated by the 
change of scene in those plays®. There is another example 
in the Helena of Euripides. Helen and the chorus retire 
into the palace, to enquire about the fate of Menelaus from 
Theonoe. In their absence Menelaus enters the stage, and 
recounts his adventures to the audience. Then Helen and 
the chorus return, and the recognition gradually takes place’. 
Similar temporary departures of the chorus are to be found 
_ in the Alcestis and the Ecclesiazusae; but they seem to have 
been of very rare occurrence‘. At the end of the play the 
chorus retired by the passage from which it had entered, and 
was preceded by the flute-player®’. In the Seven against 
Thebes the chorus leave the orchestra in two divisions, one 
following the body of Polyneices, the other that of Eteocles. 
But in most cases they probably marched out in the same 
rectangular formation in which they had entered. — 


§ 5. Zhe Delivery of the Choral Part. 


As regards the delivery of the words, the chorus, like the 
actors, was not confined to one manner only, but used song, 
speech, and recitative by turns, according to the varying 
character of the metre. The lyrical portions of the drama 
were almost invariably sung. The ordinary iambic trimeters 
were spoken. The systems of anapaestic dimeters, and the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters were delivered in 
recitative to the accompaniment of the flute". A question now 
arises, which is of great interest and importance in connexion 
with the choral part of the performance. It is obvious to any 
reader of a Greek play that many of the speeches and songs 
assigned to the chorus were not intended to be delivered by 

1 Poll. iv. 108. The temporary depar- ’ Eur. Hel. 327 foll. 
ture was called perdoracs, the return * Eur. Alc. 746; Arist. Eccles. 310. 


émimapodos. 5 Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580. 
2 Aesch. Eum. 235; Soph. Ajax 815. * See chap. v. p. 299 foll. 
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the whole of the chorus, but by individual members. This 
fact is patent to every one. But when any attempt is made 
to settle the exact character of the distribution the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails. The question as to the parts 
which were delivered by the whole chorus, and the parts which 
were delivered by sections or individuals, is one of the most 
intricate which the Greek drama presents. Unfortunately the 
ancient writers supply hardly any information upon the subject. 
The whole matter has been discussed and investigated in recent 
years with the greatest diligence, and attempts have been made 
to portion out the choral odes between different members 
and sections of the chorus on the strength of indications sup- 
plied by the metre, or by the sense of the words. But it 
is plain that inferences based on evidence of this kind musf 
be very uncertain in character. As a matter of fact different 
investigators have arrived at the most contradictory conclu- 
sions. It is impossible therefore to regard their suggestions 
otherwise than in the light of interesting conjectures. They 
have no claim to absolute acceptance. Hence in the present 
state of our knowledge any detailed account of the matter is 
out of the question. It will be necessary to be content with 
certain general conclusions, which are based on actual evi- 
dence, or are so plausible in themselves as-to be very widely 
accepted. 

First, then, as to the part taken by the chorus as a whole. 
In ordinary circumstances the parodos and the stasima appear 
to have been sung by the whole chorus together. The parodos, 
as already explained, was the song of the chorus on. its first 
entrance. The stasima were the long and important odes 
inserted between the successive divisions of the play, in order 
to fill up the pauses in the action. It is natural in itself to 


1877), De choro Persarum {Halle 
1878), Der Chor in den Sieben des 
Aeschylos (Halle 1882); lense, Der 
Chor des Sophokles (Berlin 1877), 


1 See especially Arnoldt, Die Chor- 
partieen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig 
1873), Die chorische Technik des Euri- 
pides (Halle 1878), Der Chor im Aga- 


memnon des Aeschylos (Halle 1881) ; 
Christ, Theilung des Chors im attischen 
Drama (Miinchen 1877); Moff, Die 
chorische Technik des Sophokles (Halle 


Ueber die Vortragsweise Soph. Stasima 
(Rhein. Museum, xxxii) ; Zielinski, Die 
Gliederung der altattischen Komédie 
(Leipzig 1885). 
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suppose that these portions should have been sung by the 
whole chorus, and the supposition is borne out by the state- 
ments of Aristotle’, Sometimes there were exceptions. For 
example, the chorus in the Alcestis, on its first entrance, is 
divided into two half-choruses, which sing successive passages 
of the parodos alternately. In the Ion the parodos is ob- 
viously sung by subdivisions or by individuals, and not by the 
whole chorus. In the Frogs a long speech by the coryphaeus 
is inserted in the middle of the parodos. In the Lysistrata the 
chorus is divided throughout the play into two half-choruses, 
one of men, the other of women?. But in the majority of cases 
the parodos and the stasima were given by the whole body of 
the chorus. Not infrequently, in the middle of the dialogue, 
small odes were inserted which resembled stasima in their 
general character, but differed from them in point of brevity, 
and from the fact that they came in the course of the dialogue, 
and not during a pause in the action. They were often songs 
of triumph or exultation, occasioned by sudden developments 
in the plot; and were accompanied by a lively dance*. These 
short odes were no doubt sung by the whole chorus, in the 
same manner as the stasima. It has been suggested that the 
strophes and antistrophes in the stasima were delivered by 
half-choruses in succession, and that the epode was given by 
the whole chorus. But there is no real evidence in support 
of this hypothesis, and epodes are only rarely to be met with 
in dramatic choruses. 


1 In Poet. c. 12 he defines the wapo8os 
as 7) mpwrn A€fis SAOv xopov, implying 
that other odes were also sung by 
the whole chorus. If so, the ordorpa, 
which were far the most important of 
the other odes, must have been so sung. 
Whether the expression SAa xopixd péAn, 
applied to the ordo:pa, means ‘sung by 
the whole chorus,’ or merely ‘unbroken,’ 
as opposed to the «dppor, is uncertain. 

4 Schol. Eur. Alc. 79 é& yepévrov 
depaioy 6 xopds, Siapetra: be eis dvo 
hpexopta. That the anapaests in Ranae 
354-371, which come in the middle of 
the parodos, were spoken by the cory- 


phaeus is proved by the concluding 
lines (bpeis 3 dveyetpere pod K.7.A.), 
in which the rest of the chorus is com- 
manded to begin. 

® When these short odes were of a 
lively character, they were apparently 
called éropynpara by the grarnmarians, 
and regarded as a separate class. But 
even stasima might be composed in the 
hyporchematic style. It seems better, 
therefore, to regard iwépynpa as a term 
applicable, not to short lyrics only, but 
to any lyrics of a lively and dance-like 
metre. See the Tragic Drama of the 


Greeks, pp. 357, 359- 
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In the second place some of the words assigned to the 
chorus were actually delivered by the coryphaeus. There is 
no direct testimony to this effect, but the matter hardly admits 
of doubt. On a great many occasions the chorus drops the 
tone of lyrical exaltation, and converses with the persons on 
the stage in an easy and familiar manner. It plays the part 
of an ordinary actor. In all such cases it is evident that the 
chorus must have been represented by the coryphaeus alone. 
The dialogues between the actors and the coryphaeus were a 
peculiar and distinctive feature of the old Greek drama. They 
were, in fact, a direct survival from the early period, when 
there was only a single actor upon the stage, and when the 
dramatic element in a play was necessarily confined to con- 
versations between the actor and ‘the chorus. In addition to 
the dialogues just mentioned, there are several other portions 
of the chorus which may be assigned to the coryphaeus with 
a fair amount of certainty. Such are the anapaests with which 


- the approach of a new personage is announced at the end of 


‘ a choral ode in tragedy. These anapaests, being delivered in 


recitative, would make a gentle transition from the song of the 


_ chorus to the speech of the actors. Then again, it is probable 


that in comedy all the anapaestic tetrameters were spoken by 
the coryphaeus, including the speech to the people at the com- 
mencement of the parabasis, and speeches such as that which 
is inserted in the parodos of the Frogs’. In comedy also the 
coryphaeus had frequently to address words of exhortation 
and remonstrance to the rest of the chorus*. As regards the 
anapaests at the beginning and the end of a play, the question 
is far more doubtful. It was the old fashion in tragedy for 
the entrance song of the chorus to commence with a series of 
anapaests. The custom is retained in the Persae, Supplices, 
and Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Most Greek plays also conclude with a few anapaests. It has 
been suggested that the verses in each case were delivered by 
the coryphaeus alone ; but the suggestion is hardly a plausible 


1 See the previous page. 
2 E.g. Arist. Ran. 382, Vesp. 1516, Thesmoph. 655, &c. 
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If chanted in combination by the whole body of the 
chorus they would make its entrance and departure much 
more impressive. It need hardly be remarked that, when the 
chorus was divided into half-choruses, the part generally taken 
by the coryphaeus was in this case taken by the leaders of 
the two halves. For example, throughout the Lysistrata the 
chorus of men and the chorus of women were represented 
in the dialogue by their respective leaders. In the Seven 
against Thebes the concluding anapaests would be spoken by 
the leaders of the hemichoria. It is also highly probable that 
the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, which come at the end 
of the parabasis, were recited, not by the half-choruses, but by 
their leaders. 

Thirdly, certain portions of the chorus were occasionally 
spoken or sung by individual choreutae. The best known | 
example is in the Agamemnon, during the murder of the king,’.. 
when the chorus stands outside the palace, debating helplessly 
as to what it ought to do, and each of the old men pronounces 
his opinion in turn. There is another instance in the lyrical 
ode at the commencement of the Eumenides. The Furies wake 
up, find that Orestes is gone, and reproach Apollo in a series 
of brief, detached sentences, each being sung by one member of 
the chorus’. The above examples admit of no doubt. Whether 
the practice was a common one, and whether the choral parts 
were frequently distributed among individual choreutae, is a 
matter of great uncertainty. It is manifestly unsafe to infer 
that it was done in all cases where the choral passage is full 
of mutual exhortations and addresses, and the language is 
broken up into disconnected sentences. For example, in the 
parodoi in Aristophanes the members of the chorus often 
address one another by name, and exhort one another to 
greater activity. But it does not therefore follow, as has been 


one. 


1 Aesch. Agam. 1344 ff., Eum. inciting the passage in the Lysistrata, 


140 ff., Schol. ad loc. dvaorqjge: adras 
ov dOpuws, pipovpevos Euparikas Thy 
| dAnOeav, GAN’ éyeiperal tis mpern, Gore 
pe AO pds rov xopdy PbéyfacOa. Miiller 
(Griech. Biihnenalt. p. 218) is mistaken 


727-780, as an example of the delivery 
of words by individual choreutae. The 
three women who take part in the 
dialogue are not members of the chorus, 
but performers upon the stage. 
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supposed, that these passages were delivered in portions by 
individuals. A chorus might be perfectly well chanted by the 
whole body, though written in vivid and dramatic style’. It 
is hardly safe therefore to distribute choral passages among 
individual choreutae except on very strong evidence. The 
extent to which the practice prevailed in the ancient drama 
must be regarded as an open question. 

Fourthly, the division into half-choruses was not infrequent’. 
It might be done in two ways. In the first place the chorus 
throughout the whole play might be composed of two separate 
divisions, differing from one another in point of age, sex, or 
position. The chorus in the Lysistrata, consisting of one body 
of men, and one body of women, is an example. In the second 
place the chorus might be divided temporarily into half- 
choruses, either because of the special requirements of the 
play, or merely for purposes of singing and recitation. There 
are several certain examples in tragedy. In the Ajax of So- 
phocles the sailors hasten off, some to the east and some to the 
west, in search of Ajax. They return after a time from opposite 
sides of the orchestra, bringing word that they have not found 
him. In the Orestes, while Helen is being attacked within 
the palace, Electra keeps watch outside, and posts the chorus 
in two divisions at each end of the orchestra, to guard against 
surprise *, The examples in the Alcestis and the Seven against 
Thebes have already been referred to. In comedy the practice 
was not at all uncommon, if the testimony of certain manuscripts 
is to be accepted. Various choral passages in the comedies of 
Aristophanes are distributed between half-choruses, including 


2 Cp. the sensible remarks of the  poipa jusydpov, & 8 dyrgdouew, dynyt- 
Schol. on Arist. Ran, 375 évrevOev ’Api- pia. The Schol. on Arist. Equit. 589 has 
orapxos imevénoe pi) SAov Tov yopov acurious note to the effect that, when the 
elva: ta mpwra: TovTO 5é ove afidmoroy. chorus was divided into two halves of 
moAAdkis yap GAAnAOs obra wapaxcdev- different sex or age, the older or stronger 
ovra: of wept TOV XopuY. half was always slightly more numerors. 

2 Poll. iv. 107 «ai yycxdpov 5¢ wat In a comic chorus there would be 13 
Sixopia wal ayrixepa, one 5 radrovy men to 11 women, 13 women to 11° 
eivac tavri ta Tpia dvupata: dxdray yap boys, and so on. 

56 xopos eis Evo pépn ryndy, TO pey * Soph. Ajax 866 ff.; Ear. Orest. 
weayya wadcira dtxopia, éxarépa St HW = 1258 fi. 
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the two odes at the end of the parabasis, and other lyrical 
pieces of an antistrophic character’. 

The general result then is as follows. The words assigned 
to the chorus were delivered, sometimes by the whole chorus, 
sometimes by half-choruses, sometimes by the coryphaeus, and 
sometimes by individual choreutae. Whether there were any 
further subdivisions is uncertain. A suggestion has been made 
that the divisions into ranks and files were utilised for musical 
purposes ; that in tragedy, for instance, successive passages were 
delivered in turns by ranks of three men, or files of five men; 
and that the ranks and files of the comic chorus were used in 
the same manner. All this is pure conjecture. It may or may 
not have been the case; but there is no evidence one way or 
the other. The portions of the choral part which were gener- 
ally given by the whole chorus were the parodoi, or entrance- 
songs, and the stasima, or odes during the pauses in the 
dialogue. The portions assigned to the coryphaeus were 
principally those in which the chorus abandoned its lyrical 
elevation of tone, and spoke like one of the actors upon 
the stage. The various lyrical passages which occur in the 
course of the actual dialogue have still to be accounted for. 
These consist chiefly of short odes not unlike stasima, or of 
musical duets between the actors and the chorus. The odes 
were probably sung by the whole chorus. As to the musical 
duets it is impossible to speak with certainty. Whether they 
were mostly given by the whole chorus, or by halves, or smaller 
subdivisions, or by individual choreutae, or by the coryphaeus, 
is a matter concerning which there is no ‘trustworthy informa- 
tion*. Such indications as are supplied by varieties in metre, 
grammar, or subject, are too vague and uncertain to lead to 


1 See Arnoldt, Die Chorpartieen bei 
Aristophanes, p. 180 ff., where a list is 
given of the passages which are assigned 
to half-choruses by Rav. and Ven., e.g. 
Acham. 1150, 1162, Nub. 563, 595, 
Vesp. 1060, 1091, Av. 737, 769, 1058, 
1088, Eccles. 290, 301, Thesmoph,. 659, 
Lysist. 321. 


3 Bergk’s notion (Griech. Lit. iii. p. 
131) that in Arist. Poet. c. 12 (Korrd prev 
adravrayv Tavta, iia 5¢ ra dnd THs oxnVIs 
kal Képpot) tka = ‘sung by individuals 
or sections’ is clearly wrong. ida = 
‘not found in all plays,’ and the word 
to be supplied with dadvroy is 5papdrwr, 
not xopevray. 
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any definite conclusion. Unless, therefore, further evidence of 
a distinct character is discovered, this particular question will 
have to be regarded as an unsettled problem. 


§ 6. The Dancing. 


In the ancient Greek drama, as in modern opera, the three 
sister arts of Music, Poetry, and Dancing, were all brought into 
requisition. But there was this difference—in the Greek drama 
the poetry was the principal feature of the performance ; the 
music and the dancing were subordinate. Moreover dancing 
was seldom introduced by itself as a mere spectacle; it was 
mainly used in combination with singing, to interpret and add 
vividness to the words of the song. The music, the poetry, 
and the dancing were blended together into one harmonious 
whole, each part gaining an advantage by its combination with 
the other two. The dancing of the chorus is the subject which 
we have now to consider. It was an element of great impor- 
tance in the old Greek drama. Most, if not all, of the choral 
songs were accompanied by dances of one sort or another. To 
the Greek mind there was an inseparable connexion between 
song and dance, and the notion of choral singing unaccompanied 
by dancing would have appeared strange and unusual. The 
two arts had grown and developed simultaneously, as appears 
from the fact that many of the technical terms in metrical 
phraseology referred originally to the movements of the dance. 
For instance, the smallest division of a verse was called a 
‘foot.’ A verse of two feet was styled a ‘basis,’ or ‘stepping.’ 
The words arsis and thesis, which denoted the varying stress 
of the voice in singing, originally referred to the raising up 
and placing down of the foot in marching and dancing. These 
terms show how closely the two arts of dancing and sing- 
ing were associated together in ancient Greece. A choreutes 
who was unable to accompany a song with expressive dance- 
movements was looked down upon as an inferior performer '. 
Dancing therefore, as might have been expected, played a 


' Athen. p. 628 E el 5€ mis... rats wSais émruyyavoy pydty A ward 
, p @ IX 1 
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most important part in tragedy, comedy, and the satyric drama. 
It was held among the Greeks in the greatest estimation, and 
there was none of that feeling of degradation about it which was 
common among the Romans. A man might dance in public 
without any loss of dignity, provided the dance was of a graceful 
and becoming character. Sophocles himself, the great tragic 
poet and fellow general of Pericles, was not ashamed to appear 
in a dance in one of his own tragedies’. 

At the same time it should be remembered that dancing in 
ancient Greece was a very different thing from dancing in 
modern times. It included a great deal more. The word 
‘dancing’ in English necessarily implies movement with the 
feet. It would be impossible in English to say that a man was 
dancing, if he continued to stand in the same position. But in 
Greek dancing this was not necessarily the case. The word 
‘orchesis,’ which we translate as ‘dancing,’ had in reality a 
much wider meaning. Greek dancing originated, according to 
Plato, in the instinctive tendency of mankind to accompany 
speech and song with explanatory movements of the body’. 
It was essentially a mimetic performance. It included, not 
only all such motions as are denoted by dancing in the 
modern sense of the word, but also every kind of gesture and 
posture by which various objects and events can be repre- 
sented in dumb show. Its principal function was to interpret 
and illustrate the words of poetry. For this purpose nothing 
could be more important than appropriate gesticulation. 
Hence in Greek dancing the movements of the hands and 
arms played a larger part than the movements of the feet. 
The same was the case in Roman dancing also. A few 
quotations will illustrate this fact. Telestes, the celebrated 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, was said to be able to ‘depict 
events with his hands in the most skilful manner*®.’ Demetrius . 
the Cynic, after witnessing the performance of a celebrated 
dancer, exclaimed that he ‘spoke with his hands‘. Ovid, in 


+ Athen. p. 20 F. 2 Plat. Legg. 816 A. 
8 Athen. p. a1 F dapms rais xepol 7a Aeydpueva Seuevvodoas. 
* Lucian, de Salt. 63 rats xepot Aadciy, 
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his Art of Love, when advising a lover to show off his best 
qualities before his mistress, tells him to sing if he has a good 
voice, to dance ‘if his arms are flexible'.’ The flourishes 
and gesticulations with which a professional carver cut up 
a hare were called ‘dancing’ by the ancients*. Quintilian, 
speaking of the gestures used in oratory, gravely says that there 
ought to be a considerable difference between the orator and 
the dancer ; that the gestures of the orator should represent 
the general sense of the words, rather than the particular 
objects mentioned*. The bare fact of his comparing an orator 
with a dancer is a proof of the vital difference between ancient 
and modern dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation 
in the former. 

The purpose, then, of ancient dancing was to represent 
various objects and events by means of gestures, postures, 
and attitudes. In this kind of mimicry the nations of southern 
Europe are particularly skilful, as may be seen at the present 
day. The art was carried by the Greeks to the highest per- 
fection, and a good dancer was able to accompany a song with 
such expressive pantomime as to create a visible picture of 
the things described. Aristotle defines dancing as an imitation 
of ‘actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rhythmical movements ‘.’ His language indicates very clearly 
the unlimited capabilities of Greek dancing. Its general 
character will be well exemplified by the following account 
from Plutarch’s Symposiaca. Dancing, it is there stated, 
might be divided into Motions, Postures, and Indications. 
Motions were of the greatest use in depicting actions and 
passions. Postures were the attitudes in which each motion 
terminated. For example, a dancer might halt in such a pos- 
ture as to suggest Apollo, or Pan, or a Bacchante. Indications 


1 Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595 ‘si vox est, sit gestus ad sensum magis quam ad 


canta; si mollia brachia, salta.’ verba accommodatus, &c. 

2 Juv. v. 120 ‘structorem interea, ne * Arist. Poet. c. 1 wat yap obro: (ol 
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were not mimetic at all, but consisted in merely pointing 
out certain objects, such as the heaven, the earth, the by- 
standers. Dancing might be defined as poetry without words. 
The combination of poetry and dancing, of words and gestures, 
produced a perfect imitation’. In the above account from 
Plutarch we have a clear exposition of the Greek conception 
of dancing as the handmaid of poetry. Its function was to 
delineate and to emphasise the creations of the poet. This 
was the part which it played in the Greek drama. It is most 
important therefore, when speaking of dancing in connexion 
with the old dramatic performances, to remember the essential 
difference between the ancient and modern meaning of the 
words. 

Some few facts have been recorded concerning the history of 
dancing in connexion with the drama. In the earliest times it 
consisted mainly of movements with the feet. The use of the 
hands and arms in dancing, and the introduction of elaborate 
gesticulation, was a development due to a later period*®. In 
the old-fashioned dramas of Thespis and his immediate suc- 
cessors dancing necessarily played a very important part. Both 
tragedy and comedy were at that time mainly lyrical, and the 
long choral odes were accompanied throughout by dances, 
The early dramatists, such as Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, 
and Cratinus, were called ‘dancers’ as well as poets, because 
one of their principal duties consisted in training their choruses 
in the art of dancing*. Phrynichus, in an epigram of which 
two verses are still preserved, boasts of having discovered 
more figures in dancing than there are waves in a stormy 
sea‘. The tragic dance of the sixth century, to judge from 
the specimens given by Philocleon at the end of the Wasps, 
was of a wild and lively character”. The tone of solemnity, 
by which it was afterwards distinguished, was due to the innova- 


1 Plut. Symp. 747 B fol. The three éyupvd(orro év rois d-yaar. 


divisions of dancing are ¢opal, oxnpaTa, 
deifas. 
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tions of Aeschylus. It was probably in the time of Aeschylus 
that dancing in tragedy reached its highest pitch of excellence. 
His long choruses gave ample opportunities for the display of 
the dancer’s skill. Moreover, the training of the chorus was 
personally superintended by Aeschylus, and he is said to have 
himself invented a great number of postures and attitudes to 
be used in dancing’. Towards the end of the fifth century 
the art appears to have declined in significance, along with 
the general decrease in the importance of the chorus. It 
began to lose something of its mimetic character. Plato, the 
comic poet, who flourished at the end of the fifth century, 
contrasts the mediocrity of the choral dancing in his day with 
the excellence of that of a former period. In old times, he says, 
a good dancer was a sight worth seeing; but the choreutae of 
the present day stand in a row, like so many cripples, and bawl 
out their songs, without any attempt at appropriate motions and 
gestures’, This deterioration was a necessary consequence 
of the tendency to thrust the chorus more and more into the 
background. 

The general character of the dancing in the Greek drama has 
already been described. As far as details are concerned our 
information is very defective, and only slight indications are 
to be obtained from the existing plays. It is probable that, 
when the parodoi commenced with a series of anapaests, the 
chorus only marched in, without dancing. But all parodoi 
written in lyrical metres were undoubtedly accompanied with 
a dance. The iambic and trochaic tetrameters, in which many 
of the parodoi in Aristophanes are written, seem to have been 
generally intended for choruses which entered running, and 
with an appearance of great haste*. The stasima, or long 
choral odes between the acts, are said by many of the scholiasts 


1 Athen. p. 21 E. Schol. ad loc. yéyparrat 38% 7d pérpow 

2 Athen. p. 628 E dor’ ef ris dpxotr’ = Tpoxaixdy, mpdopopoy TH TaY SiancovTaw 
€U, Ocap’ Hv" viv 5e Sp@aw obdév, | GAA’ =—-yepdvraw owovdp. Tatra Se woe” eldba- 
Gonep andnAnktoa oradny éaor@res wpiov- aww of ray Spaudrow woinrai Kopusol wal 
Tal. Tpayicol, éreddy Spopaiws eladywo Tors 

8 Aristoph. Acharn. 204 TH5€ mas Erov, yopous, iva d Adyos ouvrpéxy TH Spdyare. 
Sioxe, wal Tov avdpa muvOdvov x«.7.A., Cp. Pax 301, 325, Plutus 257. 
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to have been unaccompanied by dancing, and to have been de- 
livered by the chorus standing perfectly still’. The statement 
is no doubt an error, due to false etymology. The stasima, or 
‘stationary songs,’ were so called, not because the chorus stood 
still during their delivery, but because it remained all the time 
in the orchestra. They were therefore opposed to the parodoi, 
which were delivered while the chorus was coming in, and to 
the exodoi, which were delivered while it was going out*. That 
the stasima were accompanied by dancing is proved by several 
references to dancing which they contain’. A tradition has been 
preserved by one scholiast concerning the manceuvres of the 
chorus in the stasima. It is said that during the strophe they 
moved to the right, during the antistrophe to the left; and 
that during the epode they remained standing in the same 
position as at first*. This description, however, has probably 
been applied to the drama by mistake. A manceuvre of the 
kind mentioned, though suitable to the circular chorus of the 
dithyramb, would be out of place in the rectangular formations 
of the dramatic choruses. Also it is comparatively rare to find 
epodes in the stasima. As for the incidental odes, which occur 
in the middle of the dialogue, many of those were written in 
the lively hyporchematic style, to mark the joy of the chorus 
at an unexpected turn of fortune. Some of the regular stasima 
were of the same type®. The dances by which these odes were 
accompanied were extremely brisk and energetic, in tragedy as 
well as in comedy *®. The exodoi, or concluding utterances of 
the chorus, were not usually attended with dancing, but were 
delivered in recitative as the chorus marched out. There is 


1 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 202; Suidas v. passages of the same kind are not 


aracipov, 8c. 

2 On the use of éfodos in this sense, 
see the Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
p- 352. The word was also applied to 
the whole of the concluding scene of a 
tragedy. 

3 Aesch. Eum. 307 dye 87 yxopoy 
aywpev. Eur. Herc. Fur. 761 apds 
xopots tpanwyueba, Arist. Thesmoph. 
953 Sppa, xape | Kovpa ociv, dy és 
KuKAov, | xept auvanre xeipa. Other 


infrequent. 

* Schol. Eur. Hec. 647 (p. 211 Dindf.). 

5 See above, p. 343, note 3. 

* The liveliness of these dances, even 
in tragedy, is proved by such expressions 
as the following: Soph. Ajax 693 éppi{’ 
gpwrt, mweptxapns 8 dverrépay, Eur. 
Orest. 1353 ld id pirat, wrumov éyeipere, 
Krvmov kat Body. El. 859 Oés és xopdv, 
@ gira, txvos,| ws veBpds obpdnoyr | 
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an exception in the Wasps and the Ecclesiazusae, which are 
terminated by the chorus dancing out of the orchestra. But 
Aristophanes himself remarks that this was an innovation’, 
There is no reason to suppose that in tragedy the kommoi, 
or musical dialogues between actors and chorus, were unac- 
companied with dancing. But naturally, if. this was the case, 
the dance would be of a quiet and sober kind, consisting more 
of appropriate gestures and motions than of dancing in the 
modern sense of the word. 

During a large part of every Greek play the chorus had 
nothing to say or sing, but merely stood watching the actors, 
and listening to the dialogue. It would be absurd to imagine 
that they remained stolid and indifferent during all this period. 
Chorus and actors were supposed to form one harmonious 
group, and no doubt the chorus followed the events upon the 
stage with a keen appearance of interest, and expressed their 
sympathy with the different characters by every kind of gesture 
and by-play. Occasionally the long descriptive speeches deli- 
vered from the stage were accompanied with a mimetic dance 
on the part of the chorus*. The events described by the actor 
were represented in dumb show by the choreutae. In comedy 
it was a regular practice to introduce descriptive speeches of 
this sort, the metres used being iambic or anapaestic tetra- 
meters, which were especially suitable for dancing to. There 
is an example in the Clouds, where Strepsiades describes his 
quarrel with Pheidippides. The various phases of the quarrel 
were represented in dumb show by the chorus, keeping time 
with the recitative of the actor*. Again, we are told that 
Telestes, the dancer employed by Aeschylus, ‘danced the 
Seven against Thebes’ so successfully as to bring the 
various events before the very eyes of the spectators. The 
statement no doubt refers to the dumb show with which he 


1 Arist. Vesp. 1536 rovro ydp ovdeis 
mo mapos Sédpaxey, | dpxotvpevov Boris 
amAdagev xopdv tpvypda@v, Schol. ad 
loc. elaépxerar ydp 6 xopds dpxovpevos, 
ovdapas Se éépxerar. Eccles, 1179 
aipecd’ dvw, iat, ebai. 


? Schol. Arist. Ran. 924 4 wpds ras 
pnoas iadépxnais. 

3 Schol. Arist. Nub. 1355 ofras 
éXeyov mpos xopdy Aéye, Sre tov bwo- 
xprod SiariWepévou ray pow, & xopds 
dpxeiro. 
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accompanied the long descriptive speeches that abound in that 
play’. 

Each of the three different species of the drama had its own 
special kind of dance. The tragic dance was called the ‘emme- 
leia.” It was grave and majestic in its motions, and was one 
of the two dances approved of by Plato, and admitted into his 


ideal republic*. Some of the postures or figures in the tragic © 


dance are mentioned by the ancient writers. One of them 
represented a man in the act of thrusting with the sword ; 
another depicted a man in an attitude of menace, with clenched 
fist. The rest are a mere list of names, of which the meaning 
is uncertain. But it is plain from the existence of such lists 
that the art of tragic dancing was reduced to a regular system, 
and that the various attitudes and postures were taught in a 
methodical manner*, We can hardly be mistaken in assuming 
that as a rule the movements of the tragic dance were slow 
and deliberate, and more like walking than dancing in the 
modern sense. The odes called ‘hyporchemata,’ with their 
lively motions, were only adopted in tragedy on special 
occasions, to show the excessive joy of the choreutae*. The 
kommos at the conclusion of the Persae gives us a vivid 
picture of the general style of a tragic dance. The Persian 
Elders follow Xerxes on his way to the palace, bewailing 
the ruin of the empire in mournful strains. At each fresh 
exclamation of grief they fall into some new posture, first 
beating their breasts, then plucking their beards, then rending 


~_—w~ 


ree en . 
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their garments, then tearing their hair; and in this manner 


they gradually make their exit from the orchestra‘. 

The comic dance was called the kordax. Its movements 
were coarse and lascivious, and its general style was suggestive 
of the phallic songs out of which comedy had been developed. 


1 Athen. p. 22 A ’AptoroxAfjs yooy (ew; Poll. iv. 105 «at pry tpayKs dp- 
gnow Sti Tedréorns, 6 AloxvdAov bp- xfoews oxnjpata opr xeip, Kadrabicxos, 
xnoTHs, oUTws AY TExviTns, WoTE Ev TH = xelp KaTanpnvhs, fVAOU napadnyis, SewAH, 
dpxeicOar rovs ‘Entra émt @nBas dpavepd  Oeppavorpis, xvBlorno.s, mapaBhvat rér- 
nmoijoat Ta mpaypata du épxjcews, Tapa. 

2 Plat. Legg. 816 A. 4 See above, p. 343, note 3. 

8 Suid. v. f«giopds; Hesych. v. fipi- 5 Aesch. Pers, 1038 foll. 
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It was a dance for drunken people, and no one but a man with- 
out any sense of shame would dance it when he was sober. It 
was considered vulgar and disgraceful by Plato, and excluded 
from his commonwealth’. Aristophanes, in the Clouds, takes 
credit to himself for having abandoned it in that play; but, as 
the scholiast remarks, he frequently introduces it elsewhere’. 
In the comic dances the wildest movements were admissible. 
The chorus, at the end of the Wasps, when encouraging the 
sons of Carcinus to fresh exertions, bid them ‘whirl round | 
like tops, and fling their legs up into the sky.’ Occasionally 
the circular dance of the dithyrambic chorus was adopted in 
comedy *. 

The dance used in the satyric drama was called the ‘sikinnis.’ 
It was mainly a parody and caricature of noble and graceful 
dances, and was very violent and rapid in its movements. One 
of the postures used in the satyric dance was called the owl, 
and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 
consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning 
the head to and fro like an owl *. | 


§7. The Music. 


The music of a Greek play was simple in ‘its character, and 
altogether subordinate to the poetry. As Plutarch remarks, it 
was a sort of seasoning or relish, the words being the main 
attraction®. Any comparison therefore between a Greek play 
and a modern opera, as far as the music is concerned, must be 
entirely illusive. In the first place all Greek choral singing was 
in unison. The use of harmony in choral compositions was ap- 
parently unknown to the Greeks. Even in modern times Greek 
Church Music has retained the practice of chanting in unison. 


* Schol. Arist. Nub. 542 «dpdaf xw- Thesm. 953 dpya, xdpe | xodpa wociy, 


puun, Ars alcxpus xv thy dopuy. 
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2 Arist. Nub, 540 ov5¢ x«dpdax’ efA- 
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8 Arist, Vesp. 1529 orpdBet, rapdBawe 
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* Poll. iv. 99, 103; Athen. p. 6a9 F- 
630 A; Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72; Phot. 
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Consequently the general style of the music in a Greek drama 
must have been exceedingly simple and severe compared with 
the intricate combinations of modern music. In the second 
place, the music was fitted to the words, instead of the words 
being subordinated to the music. Each note of the music 
corresponded, in most cases, to a separate syllable of the verse, 
and the time of the music was determined entirely by the metre 
of the verse. The ode was chanted in unison, syllable after 
syllable, by the whole body of the choreutae. The modern 
practice of adapting the words to the exigencies of the music, 
and making different parts of the chorus sing different words 
at the same time, was altogether unknown. Hence it is probable 
that the words of a Greek chorus were heard with considerable 
distinctness by the whole audience. When all the singing was 
in unison, and the notes of the music corresponded to the 
syllables of the verse, there was no reason why this should not 
be the case. In modern choral singing the poetry is so far 
sacrificed to the music that even the general drift of the words 
cannot usually be distinguished with much clearness. But this 
could never have been the case in the ancient drama, where 
the lyrical portions of the play often contained the finest poetry 
and the profoundest thoughts of the whole composition. The 
choreutae were doubtless made to sing with great precision and 
distinctness of utterance; and this training, combined with the 
simple character of the music, would make it possible for the 
words of an ancient chorus to be heard without difficulty. In 
the third place, the instrumental accompaniment was limited 
in amount, and was never allowed to predominate. As a rule it 
was given by a single flute or harp, and was the same, note for 
note, as the melody. In lyrical, as opposed to dramatic, poetry 
there was a tendency for the flute to overpower the voices, 
Pratinas, in a lyrical fragment still preserved, complains of this 
practice, saying that ‘the Muse has made Poetry the mistress : 
let the flute play the second part;-it is but the servant of Poetry’!’ 
These words, which only refer to a tendency in the lyrical poets 


1 Pratinas apud Athen. p. 617 Bray abaAds | Sorepoy xopevéra” Kai ydp écd’ 
dodav xaréorace Thepis Bacideav? 68 sanpéras. 
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of the time, are significant as showing the Greek conception of 
the relative position of instrument and voice in choral singing. 
In the Greek drama, as already remarked, the instrumental 
portion of the music was altogether subordinate; and the 
music as a’whole was made subservient to the words and 
the poetry. 

Greek music was written in various Modes, as they were 
called, concerning the nature of which there has been much 
conflict of opinion. Some scholars maintain that the Modes 
were distinguished from one another, like the modern major 
and minor scales, by the order of the intervals in the octave. 
But the more probable view seems to be that the difference was 
one of pitch, like the difference between the keys in modern 
music’, These Modes, whatever their exact character, were 
each of them associated with a particular kind of music. Every 
Mode had a special kind of metre and of melody appropriated 
to itself, and a composition in a given Mode was necessarily 
of a certain well-defined character. The difference between the 
music of the several Modes was very much the same as that 
between various kinds of national music in modern times. For 
example, an air in the Phrygian Mode bore the same sort of 
relation to one in the Lydian as a lively Swiss song bears to 
a plaintive Irish melody. Of the various Modes used in Greek 
music the tragic poets selected those which were most suited 
to their purpose. The Dorian and the Mixolydian Modes were 
the two most commonly employed in tragedy. The Dorian 
was majestic and dignified in style ; the Mixolydian was pathetic. 
The one was used in the solemn and profound choral odes, 
the other in cases where deep emotion had. to be expressed’. 
Besides these two principal Modes, certain others were occa: 
sionally employed. The old Ionic Mode was severe and 
sober, before the degeneracy of the Ionic nation had altered 
its character. It was therefore well adapted to tragedy, and 
was used by Aeschylus*, The music of the Phrygian Mode 


1 See, on the whole question, Monro’s ? Plut. Mus. 1136 D-F. 
Modes of Ancient Greek Music, Oxford, * Heracleid. ap. Athen. p. 6ag B; 
1894. Aesch. Suppl. 69 ‘Iaoviosce vépocor. 
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was passionate and enthusiastic, and was first introduced into 
tragedy by Sophocles’. The Hypodorian and the Hypophrygian 
Modes were only employed in the songs of the actors upon 
the stage, and not in choral odes. The reason was that the 
style of their music was better suited to realistic acting than 
to choral singing®. Sometimes a few notes of instrumental 
music were inserted by themselves, at intervals in the choral 
songs, as a sort of refrain. The ‘phlattothrat,’ which recurs 
in the parody of Aeschylus’ lyrics in the Frogs, is an instance 
of such a refrain, the instrument used being the harp. The 
flute was also employed in the same way. Such refrains were 
called ‘diaulia’ ®. 

During the latter part of the fifth century the character of 
Greek music underwent a considerable change. The severity 
and simplicity of the music of the Aeschylean period were suc- 
ceeded by a style in which softness, variety, and flexibility were 
the prominent features. The author of the movement was 
the celebrated musician Timotheus‘*. His innovations were 
regarded by the philosophers and old-fashioned critics as so 
many corruptions of the art of music, and as a proof of the 
growing effeminacy of the age®. In one of the comedies of 
Pherecrates the person of Music is made to complain of the 
treatment she has received at the hands of various composers, 
and ends her complaint by charging Timotheus with having 
outraged and insulted her more than any one else had done, 
and compares his florid melodies to the ‘intricate movements of 
ants in a nest®.” The new kind of music was very generally 
adopted by the later tragic poets, such as Euripides and Aga- 
thon, and is frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes’. Euripides 
appears to have foreseen from the first that the new style would 


' Vit. Soph. p. 8 Dindf. 

? Aristot. Prob. xix. 30. 48. 

3 Arist. Ran. 1286 ff.; Hesych. v. 
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soon become popular. On a certain occasion, when a novel 
composition by Timotheus was loudly hissed in the theatre, 
he told him not to be discouraged by his temporary want of 
success, as In a few years he would be sure to have every 
audience at his feet’, The prediction was verified by the 
result. 

1 Plut. an seni etc. 795 C. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE AUDIENCE 


§ 1. Composition of the Audience. 


THE theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the period of 
the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a spectacle 
which for interest and significance has few parallels in the 
ancient or the modern world. On these occasions the city 
kept universal holiday. Business and politics were forgotten ; 
the law-courts were closed ; even prisoners were released from 
gaol, to enable them to partake in the general rejoicings. The 
deity in honour of whom the festivals had been established 
was Dionysus, the god of wine, and the type of the productive 
power of nature. The various proceedings were in reality 
so many religious celebrations. But there was nothing of an 
austere character about the worship of Dionysus. To give 
freedom from care was his special attribute, and the sincerest 
mode of paying homage to his power was by a genial enjoy- 
ment of the various pleasures of life. At this time of universal 
merriment the dramatic performances formed the principal 
attraction. Each day soon after sunrise the great majority of 
the citizens made their way to the southern slopes of the 
Acropolis, where the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The 
tiers of seats rising up the side of the hill were speedily filled 
with a crowd of nearly twenty thousand persons. The sight 
of such a vast multitude of people, gathered together at day- 
break in the huge open amphitheatre, and dressed for the 
most part in white, or in red, brown, yellow, and other rich 
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colours, must have been exceedingly striking and picturesque. 
The performances which brought them together were not un- 
worthy of the occasion. The plays exhibited at the festivals 
of Dionysus rank among the very, noblest achievements of 
Greek genius. For beauty of form, depth of meaning, and 
poetical inspiration they have never been surpassed. The 
point of unique interest about the Greek drama is the super- 
lative excellence of its productions, combined with the fact 
that it was essentially a national amusement, designed for 
the entertainment of the great mass of the citizens. It would 
be difficult to point to any similar example of the whole 
population of a city meeting together each year to enjoy 
works of the highest artistic beauty. It is seldom that art 
and poetry have penetrated so deeply into the life of the 
ordinary citizens. Our curiosity is naturally excited in regard 
to the tone and composition of the audiences before which a 
drama of such an exceptional character was exhibited. The 
object of the following chapter will be to bring together and 
present in one view all the available information upon this 
subject. 

At the Lenaea, which was held in the winter, when travel- 
ling was difficult, the audience consisted almost exclusively of 
natives of Athens. The City Dionysia came about two 
months later, at the commencement of the spring, and attracted 
great crowds of strangers from various parts of Greece. Repre- 
sentatives from the allied states came to pay the annual 
tribute at this season of the year. It was also a favourite time 
for the arrival of ambassadors from foreign cities; and it was 
considered a mere matter of politeness to provide them with 
front seats in the theatre, if they happened to be in Athens 
during the celebration of the City Dionysia’. In addition to 
these visitors of a representative character, there were also 
great numbers of private individuals, attracted to Athens from 
all parts of Greece by the magnificence of the festival, and 
the fame of the dramatic exhibitions. Altogether the visitors 
formed a considerable portion of the audience at the City 

1 Dem. de Cor. § 28. 
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Dionysia. One of the great aggravations of the offence of 
Meidias was that his assault upon Demosthenes was com- 
mitted in the presence of ‘large multitudes of strangers'.’ 
Apparently the natives of foreign states were not allowed to 
purchase tickets for the theatre in their own name, but had 
to get them through an Athenian citizen ?. 

The composition of the purely Athenian part of the audience 
is a subject upon which a great deal has been written, the prin- 
cipal difficulty being the question as to the admittance of 
boys and women to the dramatic performances. In the treat- 
ment of this matter scholars appear to have been unduly 
biassed by a preconceived opinion as to what was right and 
proper. Undoubtedly Athenian women were kept in a state 
of almost Oriental seclusion. And the old Attic comedy was 
pervaded by a coarseness which seems to make it utterly 
unfit for boys and women. For these reasons some writers 
have gone so far as to assert that they were never present 
at any dramatic performances whatsoever*. Others, while © 
not excluding them from tragedy, have declared that it was 
an impossibility that they should have been present at the 
performances of comedy‘. But the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy, in regard to the 
admission of boys and women to the theatre, will not bear 
examination. If they were present at one, they must have 
been present at both. The tragic and the comic competitions 
frequently took place upon the same days, and succeeded one 
another without any interval; and it is difficult to suppose 
that, after the tragedies were over, a large part of the audience 
had to be turned out before the comedies could begin. More- 
over, if women and boys had been present at the tragedies, 
they would of necessity have been spectators of the satyric 
dramas, which were nearly as coarse as the comedies. It is 


1 Dem. Meid. § 74. 

2 Theophrast. Char. 9 wat £érvous 5e 
aitov Béav dyopacas pr Sots Td pépos 
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3 E. g. Bottiger, Kleine Schriften i. 
p- 298 ff.; Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- 


thumskunde ii. p. 391; Bergk, Griech. 
Literatur. iii. p. 49. 

* E. g. Bernhardy, Griech. Litterat. 
ii. 2, p. 132; Bockh, Trag. Princip. p. 
37; Meineke, Menand. et Philem. Reliq. 
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useless therefore to endeavour to separate tragedy from 
comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact the evidence upon the subject, if con- 
sidered without prejudice, makes it practically certain that there 
were no restrictions of the kind suggested. The audience at 
the dramatic performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn 
from every class of the population. Men, women, boys, and 
slaves were all allowed to be present. The evidence from 
ancient authors is too copious to be accounted for on any 
other supposition. There are three passages in Plato which 
in themselves are almost enough to decide the question. In 
one place, speaking of poetry in general, and more especially 
of tragedy, Plato says it is a kind of rhetoric addressed to 
“ ‘boys, women, and men, slaves, and free citizens without 
distinction.’ In another place, where he is treating of the 
management of his ideal republic, he says there will be no 
great readiness to allow the tragic poets to ‘erect their stages 
in the market-place, and perform before women and children, 
and the general public.’ A passage of this kind would have 
very little point, unless it was intended as a condemnation of 
the prevailing practice. In a third place he declares that if 
there was a general exhibition of all kinds of public amuse- 
ments, and the audience were called upon to state what they 
were most pleased with, the little children would vote for the 
conjuror, the boys for the comic poet, the young men and 
the more refined sort of women for the tragic poet’. These 
three passages of Plato are hardly consistent with the sup- 
position that the drama was a spectacle which boys and 
women were never allowed to witness. 

In addition to the above evidence there are also several 
places in Aristophanes where boys and women are referred 
to as forming part of the audience. They must therefore 
have been present at the performances of the Old Comedy. 
For instance, in the Clouds Aristophanes prides himself on 
having refrained from introducing the phallus ‘to make the 
boys laugh.’ In the Peace he says that ‘both the boys and 

* Plat. Gorg. 502 B-E, Legg. 817 A-C, 658 A-D. 
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the men’ ought to wish for his victory in the contest, because 
of his boldness in attacking Cleon. In another part of the 
Peace, when some barley is thrown among the male part of 
the spectators, Trygaeus remarks that the women have not 
got any’. Other passages of the same kind might be quoted. 
That women were present at the New Comedy is proved 
conclusively by a letter of Alciphron, in which Menander is 
supposed to be writing to his mistress Glycera. In this letter 
he says that nothing is dearer to him than to be crowned with 
the ivy of Dionysus, as victor in the comic contest, ‘while 
Glycera is sitting in the theatre and looking on*.’ Other 
pieces of evidence are as follows. In Lucian’s dialogue Solon 
tells Anacharsis that the Athenians educate their sons by 
taking them to tragedies and comedies, and showing them | 
examples of virtue and vice, so as to teach them what to 
imitate and what to avoid*. In the Frogs there is the well- 
known passage in which Aeschylus taunts Euripides with the 
immorality of his plays, which have caused women of refine- 
ment to commit suicide from very shame. If women were 
never present at the performance of the tragedies of Euripides, 
there would be very little meaning in the reproach‘. Then 
again we are told that when Alcibiades was choregus, and 
‘entered the theatre’ dressed in a splendid purple robe, he 
was admired ‘not only by the men, but also by the women’®,’ 
The shameless person in Theophrastus smuggles his sons 
into the theatre with a ticket which belongs to some one else. 
The miser never takes his sons to the theatre except when 
the entrance is free*. The regulation of Sphyromachus, pro- 
viding that men, women, and courtesans should sit apart from 
one another, can hardly have referred to any place but the 
theatre’. The cumulative effect of all these passages is difficult 


+ Aristoph. Nub. 537-539, Pax 765,  wpuxpdv. yeA@ou, ws dpGs, Ta nadia, 
766, 962-967. Cp. also Arist. Pax 50 ? Alciphron, Epist. ii. 3. 


éyu 5& tov Adyow ye Toiae wadios . .. 8 Lucian, Anachar. 22. 
gpdow; Eupolis, UWpooraArio, fr. 2 * Aristoph. Ran, 1050, 1051. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. p. 521) ® Athen. p. 534 C. 

‘Hpdwares, rovr’ gore col 7d onmpp’ 6 Theophrast. Char. g and 13. 
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to resist. It is impossible to explain them all away by far- 
fetched interpretations. Even the story of the effect produced 
by the Eumenides of: Aeschylus upon the audience—of the 
boys dying of fright and the women having miscarriages— 
such a story, though in itself a foolish invention, could hardly 
have originated unless women and boys had been regularly 
present at the theatre’. That they were admitted at a later 
period is proved by the direct evidence of inscriptions in the 
theatre of Dionysus, which show that in Hadrian’s time 
seats were specially reserved for priestesses and _ other 
women’. This fact would not of course be conclusive evidence 
as to the custom which prevailed in the. classical period 
of Athenian history. But, as far as it goes, it tends to 
confirm the conclusions based upon the evidence of ancient 
authors. 

No doubt at first sight it appears a very startling fact that 
women and boys should have been spectators of the Old 
Comedy. But it should always be remembered that the 
comedies performed at the festivals of Dionysus were a portion 
of a religious celebration, which it was a pious duty to take 
part in. Ribaldry and coarseness were a traditional element 
in the worship of Dionysus, handed down from rude and 
primitive times, and were not lightly to be dispensed with. 
The Greeks in such matters were thoroughly conservative. 
It was a feeling of this kind which caused the satyric drama 
to be developed side by side with tragedy, in order that the 
old licentious merriment of the satyrs might not be utterly 
forgotten. The coarseness of the Old Comedy, being a regular 
part of the celebrations in honour of Dionysus, might be 
witnessed by boys and women without degradation, though 
their presence at similar scenes in real life would have been 
regarded in a very different manner. Where the worship of 
the gods was concerned, the practice of keeping women in 
strict seclusion was allowed to drop into abeyance. ‘Women 
and even girls were present at the phallic processions in 


1 Vit. Aeschyli, p. 4 Dindf. 316, 321, 322, 324, 325, 333, 342, 343) 
3 Corp. Inscr. Att. iii, 282, 313, 315, 345) 350, 351, 354, 3601, &c. 
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honour of Dionysus’. Their appearance on such occasions 
was regarded as a mere matter of course. It need not there- 
fore surprise us that women and boys should have been present 
in the theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy. 
Whether they were ever present in large numbers is a further 
question. Even those writers who admit that their presence 
was not prohibited by law, generally add that the more respect- 
able women would in all probability keep away?. But the only 
authority for such a notion is to be found in a couple of 
passages in Aristophanes, which represent the husband as 
present in the theatre, while the wife was at home*®. There is 
nothing so unusual in an occurrence of this kind as to warrant 
any sweeping conclusions. Some people must necessarily have 
remained at home, from the mere fact that the theatre would 
not have been large enough to contain the whole population 
of Athens, if men, women, and children had all been present. 
But it is hardly probable, for the reasons already stated, that 
there was anything disreputable in a woman visiting the theatre. 
Reformers like Aristotle were in advance of ordinary public 
opinion in their feelings about such matters. There is a passage 
in Aristotle’s Politics which is of great interest as showing the 
general sentiment on the subject’. Aristotle expresses a strong 
opinion that boys should be prevented from seeing or hearing 
any piece of coarseness or indecency. Even if such ribaldry 
is an essential feature in the worship of any particular deity, 
he says that only men should be allowed to be present. The 
men should pay the proper homage to gods of this character 


1 Aristoph. Achar. 241-246; Menand. 
Frag. Incert. 32 (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Gr. iv. p. 243). 

2 E.g. Miiller, Die griech. Biihnen- 
alterthiimer. p. 291. 
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on behalf of themselves, their wives, and their children ; but 
boys should not be permitted to be witnesses of comedies and 
similar spectacles. This passage, in which Aristotle is com- 
bating the prevailing practice of the times, is an additional 
proof that boys were present at the performance of comedies, 
and shows clearly that when the worship of the gods was 
concerned ordinary public opinion did not consider such 
spectacles improper. 

Besides women and children it appears that slaves were oc- 
casionally present at the theatre. Plato in the Gorgias mentions 
slaves as one of the classes before which the tragic poets will 
not be allowed to perform in his ideal commonwealth’. The 
shameless man described by Theophrastus takes the ‘ paeda- 
gogus’ to the theatre, along with his sons, and crowds them 
all into seats which did not really belong to him®. It is not, 
however, probable that the number of slaves among the audience 
was ever very great. Their presence would depend upon the 
kindness of their masters. But the two passages just quoted 
prove that there was no law to prevent their attendance. 


§ 2. Price of Admission. 


The dramatic entertainments at Athens were provided by the 
state for the benefit of the whole people. The entrance was 
originally free, and every man was allowed to get the best seat 
he could. But, as the drama was extremely popular from the 
very first, the struggle for seats caused great disturbances. 
People used to come and secure places the night before the per- 
formance began; citizens complained that they were crowded 
out of the theatre by foreigners ; blows and fights were of fre- 
quent occurrence. It was therefore decided to charge a small 
entrance fee, and to sell all the seats in advance. In this way 
the crush of people was avoided, and, as each man’s seat was 
secured for him, he was able to go to the theatre at a more 
reasonable hour®. The price of a seat for one day’s perform- 


1 Plat. Gorg. 502 D. 3 Theophrast. Char, g. 
8 Schol. Lucian. Tim. 49; Suidas v. Oewprxdy. 
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ance was two obols. The same price appears to have been 
charged for all the different parts of the theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved seats for priests, officials, and other dis- 
tinguished persons'. A gradation of prices, according to the 
goodness and badness of the seat, would probably not have been 
tolerated by the democracy, as giving the rich too great an 
advantage over the poor. 

Until the close of the fifth century every man had to pay 
for his place, although the charge was a small one. But the 
poorer classes began to complain that the expense was too 
great for them, and that the rich citizens bought up all the 
seats. Accordingly, a measure was framed directing that every 
citizen who cared to apply should have the price of the entrance 
paid to him by the state. The sum given in this way was 
called ‘theoric’ money. It used formerly to be supposed, on 
the strength of statements in Plutarch and Ulpian, that this 
theoric system was introduced by Pericles*. But the recently 
discovered Constitution of Athens has now shown that it was © 
of much later date. The originator of the grant was the 
demagogue Cleophon, who succeeded Cleon in the leader- 
ship of the democracy. The year in which he introduced it 
is not given; but it must have been in the interval between 
the death of Cleon in 422 and his own death in 404. The 
amount of the payment was two obols, the price of a single 
seat. It is said that soon afterwards Callicrates, another 
demagogue, promised to raise the grant to three obols, the 
object apparently being to provide an extra obol for refresh- 


obols by Schol. Dem. de Cor. § 28, 
But both are no doubt mistaken. It 


1 Dem. de Cor. § 28 dad’ éy roty 
dvoiv dBodotv éOewpovy dy. This pas- 


sage shows that there cannot have been 
any alternative between the reserved 
seats for distinguished persons and 
the ordinary two-obol seats. Two 
obols is also the sum mentioned 
by Phot., Suid., and Etym. Mag. vv. 
Gewpixdv; Etym. Mag. Oewpexd; Libart. 
Hyp. to Dem. Olynth. i; Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1184. The entrance 
fee is given as one obol by Ulpian on 
Dem. Olynth. i. § 1; and as three 


is given as a drachma by Schol. Lucian, 
Tim. 49; Phot. and Suid. vv. Qcwpexd ; 
Philochorus apud Harp. v. @cwpucd. 
But the drachma probably denotes the 
aggregate fees for successive days at 
one festival. Plat. Apol. 26 D has 
most likely no reference to the theatre. 
See above, p. 110. 

2 Plut. Pericl. 157 A; Ulpian on 
Dem. Olynth. i. § 1. 
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ments’. But this promise was probably never carried out, 
as two obols is the sum usually mentioned in later times as 
the theoric grant for a single day*. Of course if the festival 
lasted for several days, and there were performances in the 
theatre on each of them, the amount given by the state would 
be increased in proportion. Thus certain authors speak of 
a grant of four obols, or of six; but they are referring no 
doubt to the sum given for the whole festival*. The theoric 
money was distributed in the different townships. Every man 
whose name was entered on the town lists as a full citizen 
might claim his share‘. But it is probable that at first only the 
poorer classes applied. No one, however, was allowed to obtain 
the grant unless he made his application in person. A certain 
Conon, who succeeded in getting the money in the name of 
his son, who was absent at the time, was fined a talent for the 
offence*. In its original form this theoric system may seem 
not altogether indefensible. The theatrical performances were 
a sort of religious celebration, provided by the state; and it 
was unreasonable that any citizen should be debarred from 
attending them by poverty. Butin the course of the fourth century 
the system was expanded and developed until it became a 
scandalous abuse. Grants were given, not only for the Dionysia, 
but for all the other Athenian festivals, to provide the citizens 
with banquets and means of enjoyment. The rich began to 
claim the money with quite as much eagerness as the poor. 
The military revenues were impoverished in order to supply 
the Theoric Fund, which had now grown to huge proportions. 
A law was passed making it a capital offence to even propose 
to divert this theoric money to any other purpose. As a con- 
sequence the resources of the state were crippled, and the 
people demoralized. The theoric question became one of the 


1 Athen. Pol. c. 28 (see Kenyon’s and ’ Four are mentioned in [Dem.] 
Sandys’ notes). Proem. 53; six in Schol. Lucian, Tim. 
2 Dem. de Contrib. § 169; Phot., 49; Lucian, Encom. Dem. 36; Suid. 
Suid., Etym. Mag. vv. Oewpixdv; Etym.  Spaxpi) xada{aoa; Suid., Harp., and 
Mag. v. Oewpixa; Liban. and Ulpian, Phot. @ewpixa. 
ll. cc. It was called dwBodia (Aristot. * Dem. in Leoch. § 37. 
Pol. ii. 7) or dewBedAia (Athen. Pol. c. 28; 5 Hyperid. in Dem. col. xxiv, 
Bekk, Anecd. 237, 15). 
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chief difficulties which Demosthenes had to deal with, in 
his efforts to rouse the Athenian people to action against 
Philip *. 

The tickets of admission in the ancient theatre appear to have 
generally consisted of small leaden coins stamped with some 
theatrical emblem*. Such coins could easily be renewed 
and stamped afresh for the different festivals. Many of them 
have been discovered in modern times, both in Attica and 
elsewhere, and date from the fifth century down to the Christian 
era. The specimen which is here given (Fig. 32) contains 
a representation of three comic masks, with the name of the 
play, the Prophetess, inscribed above, and the name of the 
poet, Menander, underneath*. In addition to these leaden 





Fic. 332. 


coins certain tickets made of ivory or bone, and apparently 
connected with the theatre, have also been preserved. But 
they are far fewer in number than the leaden coins, and 
only date from the Christian era. They are found solely in 
Graeco-Roman districts. They are too elaborate and permanent 
in workmanship to have served as ordinary tickets, and were 
probably intended for the occupants of the reserved seats in 
the front rows. They usually contain some figure or emblem 
on the one side, and a description of the emblem in Greek 
on the other, together with a number in Greek and Latin. 


1 Harp. v. Oewpea ; Liban. Hyp. to tickets see Benndorf, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Dem. Olynth. i.; Ammonius, de diff. Osterreichischen Gymnasien, 1878, pp. 
vocab., v. dewpds ; Dem. Olynth.i.§ 19, 579-595. 
de Cor. § 118, Philipp. iv. § 38. 3 The illustration is taken from Bau- 

2 For a full account of these theatre- meister, Denkmiler, no. 1833. 
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The specimen in the text (Fig. 33) exhibits the head of Kronos 
in front, with the inscription ‘Kronos’ and the number thirteen 
behind. The numbers never rise higher than fifteen, and 
cannot therefore refer to the individual seats in the different 
rows. Probably both the numbers and the emblems denote 
particular blocks of seats. We know that in the theatre at 
Syracuse certain blocks were called after the names of gods 
and princes, such as Hieron; Zeus, and Hercules; and that 
in the Roman theatre Germanicus gave his name to a particular 
block*. It is a very plausible conjecture, therefore, that emblems 
like that of Kronos refer to some similar method of designation. 

Besides the two kinds of ticket just described, a large number 





Fic. 33. 


of bronze coins have been found in Athens and Attica, of which 
the exact significance is uncertain. But Svoronos, the latest 
writer on the subject, is inclined to think that they too were 
intended as marks of admission to the theatre*, These coins 
date from the fourth to the second century B.c. On the front 
side they are generally stamped with an image of Athene, or 
a lion’s head, or a group of owls. On the reverse there is 
a letter of the alphabet, either single, or repeated more than 
once (Fig. 34). Sometimes there is no symbol on the coin, 
but both the front and the reverse side contain the same 
alphabetical letter or letters. It is possible, as Svoronos thinks, 
that these coins were theatrical tickets, and that the letters, 

1 It is taken from Baumeister, no, dpxalay, in Journal International 
1835. @Archéologie _Numismatique, 1898, 

2 Corp. Ins. Gr. 5369; Tac. Ann. vol. i, pt. 1, pp. 37-120. The 
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of which there are at least fifty-two varieties, referred to various 
divisions of seats in the auditorium. 

The receipts from the sale of places in the theatre went to the 
lessee. The arrangement in this matter was a peculiar one. 
The lessee was a person who entered into a contract with the 
state, by which he undertook to keep the fabric of the theatre in 
good repair, and in return was allowed to take all the entrance 
money. If he failed to keep the theatre in good condition, the 
state did the necessary repairs itself, and made him pay the 
expenses. He had to provide reserved seats in the front rows 
for distinguished persons, and it is uncertain whether the state 
paid him for these seats or not. For all the other portions of 


Fic. 34 


the theatre he was allowed to charge two obols and no more’. 
Occasionally, towards the end of a performance, he seems to 
have allowed the people free admittance, if there was any room 
to spare *. 


§3. The Distribution of the Seats. 


When the theatre was full the audience numbered nearly. 
twenty thousand persons. As to the arrangement of this 


1 The lessee was generally called 
apxcréerav (Dem. de Cor. § 28), be- 
cause part of his contract was to look 
after the buildings of the theatre. He 
was also called Gearporéays (Poll. vii. 
199), from the fact of his selling seats ; 
and 6earpdvns (Theophrast. Char. 11), 
from the fact of his having taken the 
theatre on lease, The nature of the 
arrangement with the lessee may be 
gathered from (1) Corp. Ins. Att. ii, 


573, in which the lessees of the theatre 
at the Peiraceus engage to keep the 
fabric in good repair; (2) Dem, de 
Cor. § 28 # Clay ph waraveryar roy 
Apxeréerova abrois xededous ; (3) Ulpian 
on Dem. Olynth. i. § 1 Sore AapuBdvew 
«+860 dBorods, tya... rv 8 EARoy 
maple txaoe 1G dpyeréxron rod 
Gedrpov. 
* Theophrast. Char. 30. 
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enormous mass of people some few facts are known, and some 
inferences may be made; but the information is not very com- 
plete. The great distinction was between the dignitaries who 
had reserved seats in the front, and the occupants of the ordinary 
two-obol seats at the back. A gradation of seats with descending 
prices was, as previously stated, unknown to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The privilege of having a reserved seat in the theatre 
was called ‘proedria,’ and was conferred by the state’. From 
the large number of persons who enjoyed the distinction it is 
clear that several of the front rows must have been reserved; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the inscriptions in the 
theatre, which show that seats were assigned to particular in- 
dividuals as far back as the twenty-fourth tier from the front’. 
The recipients of the honour, or at any rate the more prominent 
of them, were conducted in a solemn procession to the theatre 
each morning by one of the state officials *. 

X Foremost among the persons who had seats in the front 
rows were the priests and religious officers connected with 
the different divinities. That they should be distinguished in 
this manner was only in keeping with the essentially religious 
character of the ancient Greek drama. An inscription referring 
to the theatre at the Peiraeeus, and belonging to the third or 
fourth century B.c., mentions the priests specially by name 
as the most conspicuous members of the class who had the 
‘proedria’‘. The inscriptions upon the seats in the theatre 
at Athens, which represent for the most part the arrangement 
that existed during the reign of Hadrian, place the matter ina 
very clear light. They enable us to determine the occupants 
of sixty out of sixty-seven seats in the front row; and it is 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 572. Pol- proedria to the theatre. A similar 


lux, iv. 121, states rather doubtfully 
that the mpoedpia in the theatre might 
also be called mp@rov fvAov. If the 
expression was really used, it must 
have dated from the time when the 
theatre was still a wooden one. 

2 Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 240-384. 
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found that of these sixty persons no less than fifty were priests, 
or ministers connected with religion. Similarly, in the rows 
immediately behind the front row, a large number of places were 
set apart for the different priests and priestesses’, Such was 
the arrangement in the time of Hadrian, and there can be little 
doubt that it was much the same in its general character during 
the period of the Athenian democracy. 

Among state officials the nine archons and the ten generals 
had distinguished places in the theatre. In Hadrian’s time the 
archons occupied seats in the front row, and it is probable that 
this position was assigned to them from the earliest period *. 
The generals were in some prominent part of the theatre, but 
the exact place is not known. The snob in Theophrastus was 
always anxious to sit as near to them as possible*. Ambassadors 
from foreign states, as was previously pointed out, were generally 
provided with front seats, on the motion of some member of the 
Council. Demosthenes is taunted by Aeschines for the ex- 
cessive politeness which he showed to Philip’s ambassadors 
on an occasion of this kind. The lessee of the theatre at 
the Peiraeeus, as appears from an inscription still extant, 
was ordered to provide the ambassadors from Colophon with 
reserved places at the Dionysia. The Spartan ambassadors 
were sitting in ‘a most distinguished part of the theatre’ when 
they considerately gave up a place to an old man for whom 
no one else would make room‘. The judges of the various 
contests sat together in a body, and would naturally be provided 
with one of the best places in the theatre’. The orphan sons 
of men who had fallen in battle received from the state, in 
addition to other honours, the distinction of ‘proedria.’ The 
same privilege was frequently conferred by decree upon great 
public benefactors, and was generally made hereditary in the 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. iii. 240-384. Dorp- 8 Aristoph. Equit. 573-576; Theo- 
feld, Griech. Theater, p. 47. phrast. Char. 5. 

2 The thrones of seven of the archons * Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § 111, Ctesiph. 
are still preserved (Corp. Ins. Att. iii, § 76; Dem. de Cor. § 28; Corp. Ins. 
254-260). Thoseoftwoofthe Thesmo- Att. ii. 164; Cic. de Senect. § 63; 
thetae are missing, but no doubt stood Val. Max. ili. 5. 
in the front row with the others. 5 See chap. i. p. 49. 
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family, descending by succession to the eldest male representa- 
tive. An honour of this kind was bestowed upon Demosthenes’. 

With the exception of the reserved places in the front rows, 
the rest of the auditorium consisted of the ordinary two-obol 
seats. Concerning the arrangements adopted in this part of 
the theatre a few details have been recorded. It appears that 
special portions of the auditorium were set apart for the different 
classes of the community. There was a particular place for the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, and another place for 
the Ephebi, or youths between the age of eighteen and twenty’. 
The women were separated from the men, and the courtesans sat 
apart from the other women®, It is probable that all the women 
sat at the back of the theatre, at a long distance from the stage. 
Foreigners also seem usually to have been confined to the back 
seats‘. The amphitheatre of seats was divided into thirteen 
blocks by the passages which ran upwards from the orchestra. 
It is a very plausible conjecture that in the arrangement of the 
audience each tribe had a special block assigned to it. Not 
that there was any correspondence between the number of the 
blocks and the number of the tribes. The blocks of seats were 
thirteen from the first: the tribes were originally ten, and were 
only raised in later times to twelve and thirteen. If therefore 
particular blocks were really appropriated to particular tribes, 
there must have been from one to three blocks unappropriated 
during a considerable period of Athenian history. But the 
excavations in the theatre afford grounds for inferring that there 
was a connexion between certain blocks and certain tribes, 
and the thing is not improbable in itself*. The tribal divisions 


* Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 154; Plut. X 
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5 In the central block, on the third 
step, was a statue of Hadrian, of which 
the basis is still preserved, erected in 
112 A. D, by the Areopagus, the Council 
of Six Hundred, and the people of 
Athens (C. I. A, ii. 464). Besides this, 
the bases of three other statues of 
Hadrian, erected by different tribes, are 
still in existence. They are all on the 
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played a large part in the various details of Attic administration, 
and an arrangement by tribes would have greatly facilitated the 
process of distributing the enormous mass of spectators among 
their proper seats. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be useful to 
give a complete list of the priests and officials for whom the 
front row was reserved in later times. It is still possible, as 
already stated, to determine the occupants of sixty out of the 
sixty-seven seats; and the arrangement, with a few exceptions, 
is that of Hadrian’s time’. The list of names is not without 
interest, as it enables us, better than any description, to form 
a general conception of the sort of arrangement which was 
probably adopted at an earlier period. It also affords a curious 
glimpse into the religious side of the old Athenian life, and 
helps us to realise the variety and multiplicity of priests, deities, 
and ceremonials. In the very centre of the front row, in the 
best place in the whole theatre, sat the priest of Dionysus 
Fleuthereus, on a throne of elaborate workmanship. A repre- 
sentation of the throne (Fig. 35) is inserted on the next page’®. 


second step. The first, erected by the 
tribe Erectheis, is in the first block from 
the eastern end ; the second, erected by 
the tribe Acamanthis, is in the sixth 
block from the eastern end; the third, 
erected by the tribe Oeneis, is in the 
sixth block from the western end (C, I. A. 
iii. 466-468). Thus the place of each 
statue in the series of blocks corre- 
sponded exactly with the place of the 
tribe in the official list of tribes. It is 
therefore a highly plausible conjecture 
that, in addition to the statue of Hadrian 
in the central block, there were twelve 
other statues erected by the twelve tribes 
in the remaining blocks; and that each 
tribe had a special block appropriated 
to itself. See Benndorf, Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss des att. Theaters p. 4 ff. 

' Fourteen of the thrones were out 
of place when the theatre was first 
excavated (see p. 124). The position of 
some of them is rather conjectural. In 
the list given in the text Dorpfeld’s 


arrangement has been followed (Griech. 
Theater, p. 47). For the inscriptions 
see Corp. Ins. Att. iii, 240-302. There 
is a very full account of the inscriptions 
on the thrones in Wheeler’s article on 
the Theatre of Dionysus, in Papers 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. i. p. 152 ff. 

2 The illustration is taken from Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst, vol. xiii. 
p. 196. On the back of the chair are 
depicted two Satyrs, holding a bunch of 
grapes. In the front, underneath the 
seat, are two Oriental figures, engaged 
in a fight with winged lions. On the 
arms of the throne are figures of Cupids, 
setting cocks to fight. The appropriate- 
ness of the Satyrs, as a decoration in 
the theatre of Dionysus, is obvious. 
The cocks, no doubt, refer to the 
annual cock-fight held in the theatre 
(see above, chap. iii. p. 202). The signi- 
ficance of the Oriental figures has not 
yet been explained. 
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As the theatre was regarded as a temple of Dionysus, and the 
drama was a celebration in his honour, it was only fitting that 
his priest should occupy the most conspicuous and distinguished 














position. There is a reference to the arrangement in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, in the scene where Dionysus is terrified by 
the goblins of Hades, and desperately appeals to his own priest 


Vil] 


for protection’. 
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Of the thirty-three seats to the left of the 


priest of Dionysus the occupants of twenty-six are still known, 


and were as follows :— 


Priest of Zeus the Protector of the City. 


The Sacrificer. 

The Torch-bearer, 

Priest of Pythian Apollo. 
The Hieromnemon ?, 


Priest and Chief Priest of Augustus Caesar. 


Priest of Hadrian Eleuthereus. 
King Archon. 

Chief Archon. 

Polemarch. 

The General. 

The Herald. 

Thesmothetes. 

Thesmothetes. 

Thesmothetes. 

Thesmothetes. 

The Sacred Herald. 

ce ee ee and Apollo. 
Diogenes the Benefactor °. 
Priest of Attalus Eponymus. 
The Jacchus carrier *. 

Priest of Asclepius the Healer. 


Fire-bringer from the Acropolis °. 


Priest of the People, the Graces, and Rome. 


Holy Herald and Priest. 
Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 


All the thrones to the right hand of the priest of Dionysus 
have been preserved, and were occupied by the following 


persons :— 


Interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle ®. 


Priest of Olympian Zeus. 
Hierophant. 
Priest of Delian Apollo. 


' Aristoph. Ran. 297. 

? i.e. the representative of Athens at 
the Amphictyonic Council. 

3 A Macedonian commander of the 
third century, who restored Athens to 
freedom after the death of Demetrius. 

‘ i.e. the priest who carried the 
Iacchus, or sacred statue of Dionysus, 
at the Eleusinian procession. 


5 i.e. the priest who looked after the 
sacrificial fire in the temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis. 

* He was one of the three Exegetae, 
or Interpreters of sacred law, and was 
appointed by the Pythian oracle. A 
second was chosen by the people from 
the Eupatridae, and also had a seat in 
the front row. 
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Priest of Poseidon the Nourisher. 

Priest of the Graces, and of Fire-bearing Artemis of the Tower. 
Interpreter chosen from the Eupatridae by the people for life. 
Priest of Poseidon the Earth-holder and Poseidon Erectheus, 
Priest of Artemis Colaenis. 

Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Euneidae. 
Bullock-keeper of Palladian Zeus. 

Priest of Zeus of the Council and Athene of the Council !. 
Priest of Zeus the Deliverer and Athene the Deliverer. 

Priest of Antinous the Dancer, chosen from the Company of Actors, 
Priest of Apollo Patréus. 

Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Company of Actors. 
Priest of Glory and Order. _ 

Priest of Asclepius. 

Priest of the Muses. 

Priest of Zeus the god of Friendship. 

Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

Statue-cleanser of Zeus at Pisa. 

Priest of the Lycean Apollo. 

Statue-cleanser of Olympian Zeus in the City. 

Priest of the Dioscuri and the Hero Epitegius *. 

Priest of Heavenly Nemesis. 

Priest of Hephaestus. 

Priest of Apollo the Laurel-wearer. 

Priest of Dionysus of Aulon. 

The Stone-carrier ¢. 

Priest of Theseus. 

Bullock-keeper of Zeus the Accomplisher. 

Priest of Demeter and Persephone. 


The priests enumerated here were the principal dignitaries 
in the Athenian hierarchy. Behind them sat a large gathering 
of inferior priests and priestesses. Their presence in such num- 
bers at performances like the Old and Middle Comedy affords 
a curious illustration of the religious sentiment of the Athenians, 
and indicates clearly that the coarseness of the early comedy, 
and its burlesque representations of the gods and their ad- 
ventures, did not constitute any offence against religion, but 
formed an appropriate element in the worship of Dionysus. 


1 They were the guardians of the Nile, and afterwards deified. 
BovAn, and their altars were in the 5 Unknown. 
BovAevripioy. * Probably an official who carried a 
2 This Antinous was a favourite of sacred stone in some procession; bat 
Hadrian’s, and was drowned in the nothing is known about him. 


ma 
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§ 4. Vartous Arrangements in connexion with the Audience. 


The performance of plays began soon after sunrise, and} 
continued all day long without intermission. There was no 
such thing as an interval for refreshments; one play followed 
another in rapid succession’. Apart from direct evidence upon 
the subject, it is manifest that, considering the large number of 
plays which had to be gone through in the time, any delay would 
have been out of the question. Consequently the spectators 
were careful to have a good meal before starting for the theatre *. 
There was also a plenfiftil consumption of wine and various 
light refreshments in the course of the actual performances. 
The time for such an indulgence was durirg the tedious portions) 
of a play, but when one of the great actors came upon the 
stage the provisions were laid aside, and the audience became 
all attention °. 

The theatre must have presented a bright and festive appear- 
ance. Crowns were worn in honour of Dioriysus by the express 
command of the oracle‘. The gaily-coloured dresses of the 
spectators would add greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. At 
the same time the comfort of the audience was not very much 
consulted. The seats were of wood, or in later times of stone, 
and had no backs; the people had to sit theré all day long, 
packed together as closely aS was possible. Many men brought 
cushions and carpets with them. Aeschines draws a con- 
temptuous picture of Demosthenes escorting Philip’s ambas- 
sadors to the theatre in person, and arranging their cushions 
and spreading their carpets with his own hands. The toady 


 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 dua tq jyépg 
Hyeiro rots mpécBeow eis 10 OéaTpov. 
Dem. Meid. § 74 éya & tn’ éxOpod 
vnpovros, Ewhev, «.7.A. Aristoph. Av. 
786-789 abrix’ ipav roy Oearaw ef tis 
hv iménrepos, | fra weway Trois xopotat 
Tav Tpaywoav hyOero, | éxrrdépevos ay 
ovros hplorngev @AOwy oixade, | eqg7’ dv 
éumanodels ep’ Huds av&is ad xnarérraro. 

2 Philochorus ap. Athen. p. 464 E 
’"AOnvaios Tois Avoyvotaxois aywor Td wey 


apwrov jpornkéres wat wemoxdres &Bd- 
&:Cov éxi ri Oday, 

8 Philochor. ap. Athen. l.c. mapa de 
Tov dyava ndyta olvos abrois dvoxoetro 
kal Tpaynuara mapepépero. Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. x. 5 wat év rois Oedrpos of 
Tpaynparifovres, Sray patra: of dyan- 
(dpevoe Mot, rére padsor’ aire Spwow. 

* Philochor. ap. Athen. Lec. «ai 
écrepavopévor @ewpovv. Dem. Meid. 
§ §2. 
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in Theophrastus, when he accompanies a wealthy man to the 
theatre, is careful to take the cushion out of the slave’s hands, 
and to insist upon placing it ready for his patron’. There 
was no Shelter from the sun. The theatre faced towards the 
south, and was entirely uncovered. But as the dramatic per- 
formances took place at the end of the winter, or early in the 
spring, the heat would not usually be excessive. Probably 
the sun was in many cases very welcome. If, however, any 
shelter was required, hats appear to have been worn, though 
the Athenians generally went bare-headed except upon a jour- 
ney*. It has been suggested that small awnings were some- 
times erected upon rods by individual spectators for their own 
convenience, and that the ‘purple cloths’ which Demosthenes 
spread out for Philip’s ambassadors were awnings of this de- 
scription *. It is true that an awning was provided for the priest 
of Dionysus, as the chief dignitary of the meeting. But it is 
improbable that the same convenience was extended to any 
other members of the audience, at any rate in the period of 
the democracy. In Roman times awnings were erected for 
the front rows of spectators; but this was a late innovation *. 

To keep order among a gathering of about twenty thousand 
persons, crowded together in a comparatively small space, must 
have been a matter of some difficulty. Certain officers called 
‘staff bearers’ were stationed in the theatre for the purpose’. 
Superintendents were also appointed to maintain discipline 
among the numerous chorus-singers*®, Disturbances were not 
infrequent, and arose from various causes. Sometimes the 
rivalry between two choregi resulted in actual violence. For 
example, on one occasion, when Taureas and Alcibiades were 
competitors in a dithyrambic contest, a fight broke out between 
them, in the course of which Alcibiades, being the stronger 


? Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76, Fals. Leg. 
§ 111 ; Theophrast. Char. 2. 

2 Suidas v. Apaxav’ ind rev Aiywn- 
Tav évy re Oeatpy, Emppipayrav abr@ 
éxi rhv KEepadry meragous tAciovas Kal 
xtravas Kal ivaria, dmenviyn. 

“ The gowsides mentioned by Ae- 
schines (Ctesiph. § 76) were probably 


coverlets or carpets. 

* See above, p. 129. 

5 Called paBdopdpor (Schol. Aristoph. 
Pax 734), and fafdotxor (Pax 734). 

® Suid. émepeAnrai, xe:porovotyro Taw 
Xopay, ds pi) draxreivy rods xopevrds y 


Tois Bed rpots. 
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man of the two, drove Taureas out of the orchestra’. That 
the feeling between the choregi often ran very high has already 
been pointed out in a previous chapter. Disputes about seats 
were another fertile source of disturbance. With the exception 
of the front row, the individual places were not separated from 
one another, but the people sat together on the long benches.' 
Such an arrangement was very likely to cause confusion., 
Demosthenes mentions the case of a highly distinguished | 
citizen, who ran great risk of being put to death, owing to 
his having forcibly ejected a man from his seat. Personal 
violence in the theatre was regarded as a crime against religion, 
and was strictly prohibited. If any dispute arose, the proper 
course was to appeal to the officers; and the man who took 
the law into his own hands was guilty of a capital offence’. 


§ 5 Character of Attic Audiences. 


The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave expression 
to their feelings in the most unmistakable manner. The noise 
and uproar produced by an excited crowd of twenty thousand 
persons must have been of a deafening character, and is de- 
scribed in the most uncomplimentary language by Plato®. It 
was exceedingly difficult for the judges to resist such demonstra- | 
tions, and to vote in accordance with their own private judgment. 
The ordinary modes of signifying pleasure or disgust were 
much the same in ancient as in modern times, and consisted 
of hisses and groans on the one hand, and shouts and clapping 
of hands on the other*. The Athenians had also a peculiar 
way of marking their disapproval of a performance by kicking 
with the heels of their sandals against the front of the stone 
benches on which they were sitting’. Stones were occasion- 
ally thrown by an irate audience. Aeschines was hissed off 
the stage, and ‘almost stoned to death,’ in the course of his 


1 Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. 5 Poll. iv. 122 7o pévrot ra édwrLa 
2 Dem. Meid. §§ 178, 179. Tais wrépyais KaTaKpovEly TTEpvoKoTeiV 
3 Plat. Legg. 700 C, €reyov’ énoiovy 5¢ rovro dxrdre tid 


* Dem. Meid. §§ 14,226; Alciphron, é#Badotuy, 
Epist. iii. 71. 
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theatrical career. There is an allusion to the practice in the 
story of the second-rate musician, who borrowed a supply of 
stone from a friend in order to build a house, and promised 
to repay him with the stones he collected from his next per- 
formance in public’. Country audiences in the Attic demes 
used figs and olives, and similar missiles, for pelting unpopular 
actors ®. On the other hand, encores were not unknown, if 
particular passages took the fancy of the audience. Socrates 
is said to have encored the first three lines of the Orestes 
of Euripides °. 

If the Athenians were dissatisfied with an actor or a play, 
they had no hesitation about revealing the fact, but promptly 
put a stop to the performance by means of hisses and groans \ 
and stamping with the heels. They were able to do so with 
greater readiness, as several plays were always performed in 
succession, and they could call for the next play, without 
bringing the entertainment to a close. In this way they some- 
times got through the programme very rapidly. There is an 
instance of such an occurrence in the story of the comic 
actor Hermon, whose play should naturally have come on late 
in the day; but, as all the previous performers were promptly 
hissed off the stage one after another, he was called upon 
much sooner than he expected, and in consequence was not 
ready to appear‘. If the tale about the comic poet Diphilus 
is true, it would seem that even the authors of very un- 
successful plays were sometimes forcibly ejected from the 
theatre °. 

A few scattered notices and descriptions, referring to the 
spectators in the Athenian theatre, show that human nature 
was very much the same in ancient times as at the present 
day. Certain types of character, which were generally to be 
met with among an Attic audience, will easily be recognised 


1 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 337; Athen. p. * Poll. iv. 88. The word for hissing 
245 E. an actor off the stage was éaBdAAer; 
3 Dem. de Cor. § 262. to be hissed off was teslwrey, See 
3 Cic. Tusc. iv. § 63. AvOtsseemsto Dem. de Cor. § 265, Poll. iv. 142. 
have been the word used; cp. Xen. 5 Athen. p. 583 F. 
Symp. ix. 4 dua 5e éBdav aids. 
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as familiar figures. There was the man of taste, who prided 
himself upon his superior discernment, and used to hiss when 
everyone else was applauding, and clap when everyone else was 
silent’. There was the person who made himself objectionable 
to his neighbours by whistling an accompaniment to tunes 
which happened to please him’, There were the ‘young men — 
of the town,’ who took a malign pleasure in hissing a play off 
the stage*, There were the people who brought out their 
provisions during the less exciting parts of the entertainment ‘. 
There was the somnolent individual who slept peacefully 
through tragedies and comedies, and was not even waked up 
by the noise of the audience going away’. Certain indications 
show that the employment of the claque was not unknown to 
Greek actors and poets. The parasite Philaporus, who had 
recently taken up the profession of an actor, and was anxious . 
about the result of his first public appearance, writes to a friend 
to ask him to come with a large body of supporters, and 
drown with their applause the hisses of the critical part of 
the audience. Philemon, in spite of his inferior talents as 
a comic writer, is said to have frequently won victories from 
Menander by practices of this kind ®. 

The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well 
exemplified by the stories of their treatment of individual 
poets. Although they were willing to tolerate the utmost 
ribaldry upon the stage, and to allow the gods and sacred 
legends to be burlesqued in the most ridiculous fashion, they 
were at the same time extremely orthodox in regard to the 
national religion. Any atheistical sentiments, and any viola- 
tions of their religious law, were liable to provoke an outburst 
of the greatest violence. Aeschylus on one occasion was 
nearly killed in the theatre itself, because he was supposed 
to have revealed part of the mysteries in the course of a 
tragedy. He was only saved by flying for refuge to the altar 


1 Theophrast. Char. 11, * Aristot. Eth. Nic. x. 5. 
' 2 Theophrast. Char. 1. c. 5 Theophrast. Char, 14. 

3 Alciphron, Epist. iii. 71 tva, «dy we * Alciphron, Epist. iii. 71; Aul. Gell. 
Adbwpev droopadrévtes, pr) AGBY xwpay N.A. xvii. 4. 
TA Goria perpania KAW Cav h ovpitrey, 
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of Dionysus in the orchestra’. Euripides also caused a great 
uproar by beginning his Melanippe with the line, ‘Zeus, 
whoever Zeus be, for I know not save by report,’ &c. In 
a subsequent production of a revised version of the play he 
altered the line to ‘Zeus, as is reported by truth,*’ &c. In 
the same way sentiments which violated the moral feeling of 
the audience were received with intense indignation, and 
sometimes resulted in the stoppage of the play. The Danaé 
of Euripides is said to have been nearly hissed off the stage 
because of a passage in praise of money*®. On the other 
hand, wise and noble sentiments excited great enthusiasm. 
Aristophanes was rewarded with a chaplet from the sacred 
olive because of the splendid passage in which he counsels 
mercy to the disfranchised citizens. Sophocles is said to have 
been appointed one of the generals in the Samian expedition 
on account of the excellent political wisdom shown in certain 
passages of the Antigone‘. The partiality of the Athenians 
for idealism in art is shown by the reception which they gave 
to Phrynichus’ tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, an historical 
drama in which the misfortunes of the Ionians were forcibly 
portrayed. So far from admiring the skill of the poet, they 
fined him a thousand drachmas for reminding them of the 
miseries of their kinsfolk, and passed a law forbidding the 
reproduction of this particular play’. 

The enthusiasm of the Athenians for the drama was un- 
bounded. Nowhere was the theatre more crowded. In the 
words of one of the old historians they ‘spent the public 
revenues on their festivals, were more familiar with the stage 
than with the camp, and paid more regard to verse-makers 
than to generals*.’ The speeches of Demosthenes are full of 
complaints in the same strain. The eagerness with which 
dramatic victories were coveted, and the elaborate monuments 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii. 2, and Eu- * Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
stath. ad loc. de Com, p. 12); Arg. to Soph. Antig. 
2 Plut. Amator. 756C; Nauck, Trag. 5 Herod. vi. 21. 
Gr, Frag. p. §11. 6 Justin. 17. 9. The passage was 


’ Senec. Epist. 115; Nauck, Trag. very likely from Theopompus, 
Gr, Frag. p. 457. 
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erected to commemorate them, have already been referred to 
in a previous chapter. It was not however till the middle of 
the fourth century that the devotion to this and similar amuse- 
ments grew to such a height as to become a positive vice, and 
to sap the military energies of the people. The Athenians of 
the fifth century showed that enthusiasm for art and music 
and the drama was not inconsistent with energy of character. 
As a matter of fact the very greatest period of the Attic drama 
is also the period of the political supremacy of Athens. 

As far as intelligence and discrimination are concerned, the 
Athenian audiences were probably superior to any audience 
of the same size which has ever been brought together. Their 
keen and rapid intellect was a subject of frequent praise among 
the ancients, and was ascribed to the exhilarating influence 
of the Attic climate’. They were especially distinguished for 
the refinement of their taste in matters of art and literature, 
and for the soberness of judgment with which they rejected 
any sort of florid exuberance. That they were keenly alive 
to the attractions of beauty of form and chastened simplicity 
of style is proved by the fact that Sophocles was by far the 
most successful of their tragic poets. Though Euripides 
became more popular among the later Greeks, Sophocles in 
his own lifetime obtained far more Victories than any other 
tragic writer’. At the same time it is easy to form an 
exaggerated idea of the refinement of an Attic audience. They 
were drawn from all classes of the people, and a large pro- 
portion were ignorant and uncultured. Plato speaks in the 
most disparaging terms of them, and charges them with having 
corrupted the dramatic poets, and brought them down to 
their own level*. His evidence is perhaps rather prejudiced. 
But Aristotle, who had much greater faith in popular judgment, 
is not very complimentary. He divides the theatrical audience 


+ Dem. Olynth. iii. § 15 «al yvavat 
navrov bpeis OfvTara ta pnbévra. Cic. 
de Fato § 7 ‘ Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici.’ 

7 Cic. Orat. § 25 ‘(Athenienses) quo- 
rum semper fuit prudens sincerumque 


iudicium, nihil ut possent nisi incor- 
ruptum audire et elegans;’ § 27 ‘ad 
Atticorum igitur aures teretes et religio- 
sas qui se accommodant, ii sunt existi- 
mandi Attice dicere.’ 

5 Plat. Legg. 659 B, C. 
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into two classes, the refined and cultured class on the one 
hand, and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on the 
other. One of his objections to the profession of an actor or 
musician is that he must accommodate himself to the level 
of the ignorant part of his audience'. He mentions examples 
in the Poetics of the low level of popular taste, from which 
it appears that the average spectator in ancient times was, 
like his modern counterpart, fond of ‘happy terminations.’ 
He cared little for the artistic requirements of the composition ; 
his desire was to see virtue rewarded, and vice punished, at 
the end of a play. Then again, a large part of the audience, 
Aristotle remarks, were so ignorant as to be unacquainted 
with the ordinary facts of mythology, which formed the basis 
of most tragedies. In judging a play, they paid more regard 
to the actor’s voice than to the poet’s genius*. At the same 
time, in spite of depreciatory criticisms, it must be remembered 
that the true criterion of a people’s taste is to be found in 
the character of the popular favourites. The victorious career 
of Sophocles, lasting over more than fifty years, is a convincing 
proof of the fact that, at any rate during the fifth century, 
the dramatic taste of the Athenians was altogether higher 
than that of an ordinary popular audience. 


1 Aristot. Pol. viii. 7 éwet 8 6 Oearis 
&irrés, 5 péev EAXevOEpos Kal wemadevpévos, 
& St poprinds é« Bavatowy kai Onrav nat 
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Tue information concerning the dates at which the plays of the 
great Attic dramatists were produced, and the success which they 
met with in the competitions, is derived from various brief notices, 
which occur mostly in the Arguments prefixed to the different plays, 
and which were ultimately derived from Aristotle’s Didascaliae, or 
from other collections of the same kind (see chap. i. p. 65). A list 
of these notices is here appended :— 

é 
472 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Persae: "Emit Mévovos rpayedav Aloxvdos évixa Suvi, 
Ilépoats, TAave@, Tpopnbet. 

467 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Septem: "Ed&ddy6n ert Oceayevidov cdupmdds or’. évixa 
Aaig, Oidirod:, ‘Exra eri OnBas, Zpryyt carupij. Bevrepos "Apsorias Mepoei, 
Tayrad@, Hadatorais carvpixvis rots Uparivov marpés. rpires Hodudpddpew 
Avxoupyeig trerpadoyia. | 

458 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Agamemnon: *Ed:ddx6n 1d papa émi dpyovros StAoKddovs, 
GAvpridds GySonxoory Ere Seurép@. mparos Aluyvros ’Ayapepvove, Xonpdposs, 
Evpeviot, Ipwret carupexp.  exopiyes MevoxAns “Adtdvevs. | 


455 B.C. 

Vit. Eurip. p. 4 Dindf.: "Hpfaro 8€ dsddonew (6 Edperidns) émt KadXiov 
dpxovros car’ GAvpmiada ma’ eres a’, mparov 8 édidake ras eXeddas, dre Kat 
Tpiros éyévero, 

450 B.C. (?) 

Arg. Eur. Rhesus: ’Ev peévrot rais didacxaXias &s yrnowy avaytypanrat, 
Schol. Rhes. 529: Kparns dyvociv gyot rév Evpuridny ri epi ra peréopa 
Oewpiay dia 7d véov eivat Gre rov ‘Phoov edidacke. 
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438 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Alcestis: "E8:d8dy6y ext TAavuxivouv dpyovros éAupwudds: we. 
mpa@ros hv Sooxdjs, Sevrepos Evpumidns Kpnocats, ’Adxpatom rq dia Yeopidos, 
Tyrépq, *Ad«norids. 

431 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Medea: ’Edsdax6n émt UWvdo8apou dpxovros xara riv éydon- 
KooTiy éB8dunv cAvumidda. mp@ros Evdopiwv, devrepos Sopoxdjs, rpiros 
Evpenidns Mndeig, Proxryry, Aixrvi, Oeptorais carvpos. ov co erat. 


430 B.c. (?) 

Aristid. vol. ii. p. 334 Dindf.: ZogoxAjs idoxA€ous irraro ey ’APnvalos 
roy Oidirouy, & Zed cai Geoi. 

428 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Hippolytus : "E8:8ax6y éri "Apeivovos dpxovros dAupmidds dySon- 
xooty «Body, eres rerdpr@. mp&ros Evpinidns, devrepos lopav, rpiros “lav. 
425 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Acharnenses : ’E8:day6n éri EdOuvov dpxovros év Anvatos dud 
KakXtorpdrov’ Kai mpa@ros fv. Sevrepos Kparivos Xeupafopévas® ov owfovras. 
rpiros EvmoArs Novpnviats. 

424 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Equites: ’E8dday6n 1rd Spapa éri Erparoxdéovs dpxovros 
Snuovia eis Anvaa, d° aired rov ‘Apioropdyous. mparos évixa’ Sevrepos 
Kparivos Zarvpo.s* rpitos ’Apisropevns “YAopsdpots, 


423 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai mp@rat Ne@éAas év dores éd:8dyOnoay én dpyovros 

’Iodpxov, Sre Kparivos peéy évixa Uvrivy, Apepias 8€ Kévvg. 
422 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai dé Sevrepar Neédat emi’ Apesviou dpyovros. Arg. 
Arist. Vespae: "Edda On éwi pxovros “Apetviov 8 Sirwvidou eis Anvaia’ 
kai évixa mpa@tes, Sevrepos jv Dedwvidns Upodywor, Aevxwy UpeaBece rpiros. 

421 BC. 

Arg. Arist. Pax: ’Evixnoe 5€ r@ 8pdpare 6 mourns ét dpxovros *AXxaiov, 
év doret. mparos Evmodts KéAagk, Sevrepos Apiorodayns Eipnyy, rptros Acvxer 
Pparope. 

415 B.C. 

Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 8: Kara tiv mparny cat évernxoorny ddvpmidda .... 
dytnywvicavro adAnAots RevoxAyjs kat Edperidns’ cal mpards ye fy Kevoxdis, 
dotis more odds éotiv, Oidirods kai Avxdomt kat Bdxyats kat AGdpavrs carupixg. 
rovrou Sevrepos Evpimidns jv AdeEdvdpm cai Tadapnder cat Tpgact xal Zeoupy 


TATUPLKA, 
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414 B.C. 

Arg. I. Arist. Aves: ’E&:ddx6n émt XaBpiov 8a KadXsorpdrov év doret, ds 
hv Sevrepos trois “Opmot, mparos *Apenyias Keopaotais, tpiros Spumyos 
Movorpéro. Arg. II. Arist. Aves: “Ext XaBpiov .... eis Anvaca rdyv 
"Apgidpaoy édi8ake dia Scdwvidov. 

412 B.C. 

Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: “H 8€ "Av8popéda dyddqm eres mpoctonrGev, 

Schol. Arist. Thesm. 1012: ovuvdedidaxras yap 17 ‘EXévp. 


4Il B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Lysistrata: ’E8sdax6n émit Kaddtov dpxovros rov pera 
KAedxptrov dpEavros, elonxras 8€ d1a Kad\corpdrov. 


409 B.C. 
Arg. Soph. Philoctetes: ’Edsddy6n eri TAaukirrov, mpdtos iv Zooxdis. 


408 B.C. 
Schol. Eur. Orest. 371 : UWpéd yap AcoxAcous, éf’ of riv Opéorny edidake. 


409-407 B.C. (?) 

Arg. Eur. Phoenissae: ’E88¢x6n émi Navowxpdrovs (unknown, pro- 
bably ‘ suffectus ’) dpyovros dAupridd ..... 2... Mparos...... devrepos 
Evpemidns, rpiros.....6- 6 Olvdpaos xal Xptourmos rat Dolmocat nal... 
OATUP .. 650% ov gaferat, Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: 8a ri 8€ uy Ado re 
TaY mpd dAjyou didaxbévrwy Kal Kad@y, ‘YyYerdAns, Poumooay, ’Avridmns. 

405 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Ranae: *Ed:8dy6n émt KaAXiov rot pera ’Avreyevn did Dihovidou 

els Anvata. mp@ros fv’ bpvuyos Sevrepos Movoas’ Adrov rpiros KAeoarrt. 


— B.C. 

Schol. Arist. Ran. 67: Ovrw yap nai ai Avacxaria épovor, redevTn- 
gavros Evpinidov rov vidv abrov deddayévar dpadyupov év dores “Igiyevecay 
tiv ev AvA&s, ’AAKpaiova, Baxxas. 

401 B.C. - 

Arg. Soph. O. C.: Tov éri Kodwvg Oidiroda em rereXeurnxérs tp wérrp 

SopoxArns 6 vidors edidakev, vids dv ’Apiorwvos, émt dpxovros Mixwvos. 


388 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Plutus: ’E8:8dy6n ért dpxovros ’Avrerdrpov, dvraywvifopévou 
avr@ Nixoxdpous péev Adxwory, "Aptoropévous 8é ’Adunrp, Nxoavros dé *Add- 
udu, “AAxaiou d€ Tavepay. 
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Our knowledge of the Athenian drama has been very much 
increased in recent years by the discovery at Athens of a large 
number of inscriptions relating to dramatic contests. A complete 
collection of all the inscriptions which bear upon this subject will be 
found, admirably edited by KGhler, in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ii. 2. p. 394 foll., iv. 2. p. 218 foll. The following 
selection is copied from Kohler. Lists I-IV are given almost in full. 
In list V only the best preserved portions have been printed. List 
VI contains merely a few specimens of the various fragments. 


I. List of victors in the four contests at the City Dionysia. 


I. 
..« Wpar|ov cBpor foay r[ av... 
[ Re ]voxAeidns exopiryet, 
[M ]dyuns édidackev. 
rpaywdar, 
Tlepixdijs Xodap(yeds) €xopny(yes), 
Aicyvros €[ 8 |iSacxe[ v]. 


[ xopmdar |, . . . 
[... cee. ex jopryes, 
‘Sooo €8i8 |acxev. 
[ tpaypdav |, 
[.- eee éx lopiryet, 
[.. eee |v €di8ac(Kev). 
2 ov, 
[.. ee is a |i8av, 
[.... exolpnyes. 
[-. ee is dvdp |av, 
[.. 20. éxo |prry(es) 
[ xopwdar], 
[... 20. éxoprye |t, 
* * * * 


Tavé.ori{ s dv8pav], 
KNeaiver[os ... . exopiyet]. 
kopod| ov |, 
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Cal wee éxoprryet |, 
* * * * 


sone eee oo €xopn (yet), 
wee e eens édidacxer, 

[ emi Bedo |xAdovs, 458 B.C. 
[Oz ]ynis maidov, | 
Anpddoxos €xopryet. 

‘Imnobevris dvépav, 

Evxrnpav ’Edev(cinos) éxopn( yet). 
Kop@dar, 

Evpucdeidns exopnyet, 

Evdponos édidacke. 

Tpaywdar, 

Eevoxdijs "Adidva(ios) éxopn(yec), 
Aicxvros édidackey. 

eri “ABpavos, 457 B.C. 
"Epex Onis raidwv, 

Xapias "AypuAq (bev) €xop[ yet]. 
Aewvris avdpar, 
Aewdatparos éxo| piryet |. 
Kopn@dar, 
[.....- ex Jopny[ et], 

* * * * 
Biol»... éxopiyet |. 
kal ppdar |, 
"Avd[. ... . exopiyer], 
Ka[A...... édi8acker |. 
tpal ypdar |, 
@a[A... . exopiyet], 
Ka[ ..... édidacker |, 
in[oxpiris . 2.45. }. 


> ‘ 
nf esa. an} 


[kopedar], 
wee Taca[ neds éxopryer], 
. os €6| Backer |}. , 
[ rpayo | dav, 
[....e. wo |v Haane[ds éxopiryet |, 
[ Me |vexparns €8i[ Sacev], 
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[ter Joxperys Muvy|icxos }. 
[’E]at "AAxaiov, 
‘Innobwrris rraidov, 
"Aptotapxos Aexe(Aeevs) éxopn (yet). 


Alavris avdpav, 


Anpoobérns éxopiryet. 

[xo |uwd[ dv], 

[. ee cee eens éxop |r yer |, 
3° 

Mevavdpo[s......- | exopiyyet, 


Gedgrr[o]s edi8acxer, 
inro| xper |i s | KAéavdpo[ s |. 
"Ent Oeoddrov, 
"Avrioxis mraisey, 
Edryérns Uadd[n |veds [ exopryet]. 
Aiynis avdpar, 
"Iaowv KodAvureds éxopiryes. 


“Anekis €6[ iSacxer |. 

Tpay@dar, 

[KA ]ed[ p Jaxos *Axal pveds éxoprryes |, 
[.. eee . pls é[ 8i8acker |, 

[ bro |xperys O[ erradds |. 

[e]mit Ccpeoro[ KrAéovs ], 

"EpexOnis n[aidar], 

Atovva[ cee. éxopryet]. 


Kexpo| mis raider], 

Awoav [.... éxopiryes |. 
Kexpomis [dvdpav], 

"Ovnrap [Medereds exopryer |. 
konod| av |, 

Avonei| Ons... 1... éxoprryet |, 
TIpoxde[ tins édi8acrev |. 
tpay@d| av |, 


421 B.C. 


386 B.C. 


346 B.C. 


Latter half 
of fourth cen- 
tury B.C. 
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6. 

[tprypdar], 

[....-. €]xopn( yee), 

[..... ¢ |3i8[ ac |xe, 

[ droxperys "AGnvdde |pos. 
[emi..... o lus, 

[ Aiynis traider |, 

[...... Arlop[eeds éxop |n(yec). 

[‘Inrobuvris] dvdpav, 


[....... éx KoiA |ns exopn (yer). 


* + * * 
[€]mi "Apso o |pavous, 
Oir| nis] maidel v], 
... tos [’Axa|pr eds éxopryet]. 
[In ]roOarris dv 8 |p[ dv], 


. os [Tetp jate[ ds €xopiryec]. 


7° 
[... 06. Jul. .] exo(pnyes), 
[..... €6i8a |oxev, 
[ trroxperns Gerra |Ads. 
* * * * 


él xopry Jet, 
Gedqiros €8i8| aoxev]. 
Tpay@oav, 
[ On |papérns Knguoi(eds) 
[éxop Jiryet, 
[.. .. ox ]Ajs €d/8ao[ Kev}, 
[ dao |xperns 
"AOnvddwpos. 

eri Kndiocopearrtos, 


[‘I]xn[0]Owrris mat [Sav], 


II. Record of tragic contests at the City Dionysia. 


[ wadaua |’ Ne[omrédepos | 


[Tpeye |vetg Ev[ pert ]o[v |: 
[ on(rai) |: "Aorvddpas 
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330 B.C. 


328 B.C. 
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[Axe ]AAei, drre(xpivero) Oerradds’ 
"AOapavre, trre(kpivero) NeorrdA enos |° 
[°Av |reydvy, ire(kpivero) ’AOnvdda pos |: 
[Ed |dperos [8eu(repos) | Tevxpg, 
[ bar Je(xpivero) "A@nvddwpos" 
[Axe ]A[A Jet, [dsre(xpivero)] Gerrards’ 
[...-. et], o[me(xpivero) Ne lomrdéAepos" 
[....... t |pi(ros) [1 edidow, 
[ brre(xpivero) Neorr |é\epos" 
"Opéarn|, tare(xpivero) ’AGn |v[ d8epos }° 
Ail yy], dre(xpivero) Gerr[ add]s° 
imo(kpiris) NeowrdAepos evir[ a]. 

"Ent Nixoudyou’ carupi( Kp)’ 
Tepoxdijs Avkotpye" 
mada’ Neorrd)epl os | 
"Opéoty Evperidou’ 
{a Jon{rai) *Aorvdduas 
MapOevoraig, ime(xpivero) Ger| adds }° 
[Aved Jon, tae(xpivero) NeomrdAc jos }° 
wee oxrys de repos) Spite, 
[ bare(xpivero) | Ocerradds’ 
[ Of32]erod, tee(xpivero) NeorrdA[ epos }° 
[ Eddp |eros rpi( ros) 
[Arp Jef ov ]e, drre(xptvero) Gerra| Ads |° 
seeees p, bme(xpivero) Neomrd| epos }° 
[ tero(xpiris) Oe |rradds évixa. 

[Ent co |@pdcrov' caru| pr x@p)] 
ose ee Popxio «| 


[wadag ... éJorp[aros] 


[... 2.20. Ed |p| 8ou |: 
III. Record of tragic contests at the Lenaea. 

[WM Jetp[ Oop, ....... 1, 
ise(xpivero) ec ecces ° 
bnro({kperyjs) [.. 6.6 évixa| 

"Eni [’Aoruidov' ........ ] 
"Aya peuvon,. 2... ye seceee 1, 
im[e(kpivero).. 2.2.4. } 
"Hpa[k.. ee... 1, 


340 B.C. 


339 B.C. 


419 B.C. 
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in[e(xpivero).. 2.66. | 

iro{xpirps) [...... . evixal. 
"Ent Apy[iov.. 22.6. ] 

Tupot, Teor c ewe ye ce seee ’ 


tie(xpivero) Avotkpdr[ ns |’ 

KadNlorpatos .. 1.25065 , 

"Augirdye, *Igio[ vt], 

be(pivero) KadAurnil 8ys |" 

[ bar Jo(xperns) KaAdermi{ dns évixa |. 
[Em ’Alvz[t|p[G]pros 3.2... 


eeeee#e Weeeeve 


IV. Records of comic contests at the Lenaea. 


I, 


[.. eee eee ré(rapros) .. . aloriés, 

[ bare( xpivero) ’Aptordp |axos* 

[‘Avribdvn |s wréu(mros) ’Avargo(pevas), 

[ Sare(xpivero) ‘Avr |ehdvys" 

[daro(kperys) .... |dvupos évixa. 
[Em Acloripou’ Zcpodos 

wees aig, ime pivero) "Aporépaxos* 

Aw8apos Sev( repos) Nexp@, 

ime(xpivero) Apiorépayos* 

Arddapos rpi(ros) Mawopével «], 

ime(kpivero) Kynpictos* 

[oe Jucx[ 28 |ns ré(rapros) Monte’, 

[tae(kpivero)...... ns’ 
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418 B.C. 


417 B.C. 


353 B.C. 


V. Record of comic contests, probably at the City Dionysia. 


I. 


[Te |So[ tparos] Avr[ poupéve |, 
ime(kpivero) Atoyetrav’ 
tzro(xperis) Kpadrns évixa. 
"Emi Suppdyou ove éy[ vero]. 
"Eri Ocokévou ox [éyévero ]. 
"Emi Zomvpou' [wakaa | 
"Epdtov Me... ee ee eee ee 
mon(rai)’ Aaw..... 


About 
190 B.C, 
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[on(rai)|* Kpirev "Edecios, 
[& |re(xpivero) Zapedos* 
Tlapapovos Navayo, 
tare( xpivero) ’Ovnoipos’ 
Tiysdorparos Bidotxeio, 
ime(xpivero) KaAXiorparos* 
Ywyerns SiroderrdrTe, 
tae( kpivero) ‘Exaraios* 
Pirjpov vea( repos) Manoia, 
tre(xpivero) Kpdrns* 
imro(xpirns) "Ovqotpos évix{ a}. 
"Eni ‘Eppoyévou ovk [eye |vero. 
"Ent Tynorae| axros* m |adata 
@Adorparo| s "ArroxXe jropeves Hooed| Sirwev): 
mon(raty ww eee eee ee Ane, 


itre( xpivero) ett ce ee 


3. 
[ Tapa |novos Xopnyoivrt, 
[ Sire(xpivero)] Mévipos: 
{tar Jo(kperjs) Kperd8npos évika. 

[°E|mt Edvixou ovx éyéve| ro |. 

"Emi Eevordéous’ mada a}: 
Movipos Sacpare Mev| dv8pou]: 
mon(rat) Tlapdyovos reOvyxds ...... is, 
tme(xpivero) Adpov* 

Kpiroy Airwda, 
ime(xpivero) Mévipos" 
Biorros Tlonrei, 


tme(kpivero) Adpor’ 


Adpmuros 2.0.46: , 
tme(xpivero) Ka... 2... 
’Emcx| parns weet eee }, 
Ume(xpivero)...... }. 
4. 
[Emi] Evep[y..... ovk éyévero |. 


["E]mi "Epaoro[é otk éyévero]. 


About 
180 B. C. 


About 
170 B.C. 


Aboaut 
165 B.C. 
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"Em Hoge Saviov ouK éyevero |. 


“Hpax 


5. 
[ tare(xpivero) KaBei |pcxos* 
[Ez |cyél»|ns Aurpoupéve, 
ime(kpivero) KaBeiptxos" 
imo(xperns) NixdAaos évixa, 


"Ent ’AvOcatnpiou vir éyével ro]. 


B 


About 
160 B.C. 


"Emit KaAdcorpdrov ovk éyével to |. 


"Ent Mvyotbeou’ madara’ 


Adpov Pirabnvaip Pidurn| i8ov | 
mo(yrai)’ tAoxAns Tpavparia, 


ime(kpivero) KadAckparns” 


Xatpiov Abrov caraevdone| vo |, 


ime(xpivero) Adpov 
Tidkevos Suvepumror| re |, 
ime(xpivero) KaAXexparns® 
"Ayaboxijs ‘Opovotal «|, 

[ Smre(xpivero) Nuxda Jaos" 


VI. Lists of tragic and comic poets, and tragic and comic actors, 
with the number of their victories at the Lenaea and the City 


Dionysia. 


1. Tragic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 


I. 
[Ailoxu[ Aus... 
[. . . |érns | 


[. oe . |errros | 


‘J 


[ Hoa Juppacp| wy . 


J 


[Zoo ]rjs AT III 


ros |.. 


["Apiorijas... 


2. 


[Kapxi] vos Al 


"Aor |uddpas rl Hl 
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2. Comic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 
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[ceo |8eeras [|| 


I. 
[ Be |udquros | 
[‘T |prexdrei3ns [~ 
’"Aptoroperns || 
Kparivos ||| 
Depexparns || 
“Epyernos | II 
hpumyos | | 
Mupridos | 
[ Ed ]mores (ll 


2. 
Topol « |Ajjs | 
IIpoxAecidns | 
M[ évJav3pos |... 
e[.a fuer III 
[’ Aa JoAASSapo[ s 1 eo] 
Aidivros ||| 
Piktrnidns ||... 
Nexdorparos ... 
Kadduaéns | 
"Auer ia|s [ 


3. Tragic actors, with victories at the Lenaea. 


4. Comic actors. 


Gecddwpos | ||| 


"Inmapyos [| 
[A ]uecvias [ 
[Av |8pocdeyns | 
[ Neo ]rrd\epos | 
[ Gerra Ads lI 


[’Apior ov aan 

Tla[ p |pever | 

Avxoyr || 
N[a]vcck[pdrys .. .] 
[Ap |dxx[ dpns 2. o. 
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Tue following extracts are from a series of inscriptions containing 
the accounts of the priests of Apollo at Delos. These priests had 
charge of the various public buildings in the island, including the 
theatre. The part of their accounts which refers to the theatre is of 
great interest, because of the light which it throws on the theatrical 
architecture of the time. A collection of the notices concerning the 
theatre is given by Homolle in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1894, p. 161 foll. The most important passages are given below. 

290 B.C. Tois Thy axnvyy épyodaBnwact kat rd mpooxnuoy HHHHA. 

282 B.C. ‘Hpakdeidy eis rd mpooxnnoy ypd\yavrt tivaxas dv0 piobds 
Cpaypat FEE] *Avridér@ rod mpooxnviov ypal yay |rs mivaxas dvo .... 
see eee. Ceoddr@ mivaxa eis TO mpooknnoy ronoavTs pucOds Spaxpai 
AAA: és rotro xarel xpno6n Evdov| éAdrwoy rav trapxdvrev.... . dd 
Tourap rel aluey ras Oipas mdcas...... Kat Soa Bee ris oxyvis tis év 
t@ Oedtpo. 

281 B.C. rovs mivaxas eis 76 O€atpov avevéyxact |||... ... . yaAxoi els 
THY oxnyyy pvas ||. 

279 B.C. (Spaxpds) as éféretce "Apiyvwros Avrumdrpou trép ris eyyuns fs 
Wryonro Alatrov *AmoAXodwpou ris tod Oedrpov meptotkodopias Té Kab’ abroy 
Hépos ...... Topvioxoy eis TO Oearpoy epyacapevp ‘Avriyév@ Kaixov, mapexovre 
avT@ mavra eis Td épyov mAiyy EvAawv, pods... . . . . TOU Oedrpou THY 6pynoTpavy 
kal rovs dAKxovs dvaxaOdpaytt Kai Tov xovv éLeveyxact picOwrois, apxeréexrovos 
€ySovros, picOds FEE........+. 79S OoKnvas TO Téyos Kkaradeiyvayri 
"Eppou AEE ....... els 76 [Aoye liov ris oxyvijs (EUAov).... 

276 B.C. [épyo]AdBats rod Oedrpov ray éAKav ri Sevrépav ddow XA, 

274 B.C. [dyayotor eis] 1d O€arpov did rod vewxopiou AiBous obs eipydaaro 
oeeee.. CvoTHGarTe TO MapacKhuov,.......... [amevéyxarte eis] rd 
Ogarpov ALBovs ray éx Thvou dvo cal €x rov oradiov......... €yAaBdvre rH 
mpiopiy trav crody rev eis Tas oxnvds ..... TH Tovs HAovs éyAaBdvrs [ rovs els 
ras ox |nvas kal ra mapacKyua Tip pvav | dreornodueda xara rv cvyypapyy 
pvas tptdkoyra émrd peta Tov apxirextovos Kat ray emipednTOv........ 
Gcodyy@ To éyAaBevte trojoae thy oKnvyy THY péonv Kal Ta TapacKnua Ta 
karo Spayxyov HHHHP-AAAAL FEFEE.-...... - Emexdury r@ éyAaBovre 
Tas oKnvas Tas TaAatas . .. Kal émioKxevdoat kal Tas érdvw oKnvas Kaas TonoaAL 
Svo Kat ra mapacknua Ta ave Kawa roijoat 800 Kai Trois madawis mivak roy 
mapacknvioy mept... cat Kat ras eE@orpas Kat THY KAipaxa Kai rovs Badpovs 


Dd 
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emoxevacaa BIA AAMEE........ rots é€yAaBovos ypdyyat rds oxnvas 
kat Ta Tapaoknua ra te é€mavw Kal ra Umoxdto dpayyav KXX[A..... 

+20. TO eyAaBivtt.... cat rd mapacknnov td év te Oedrpm Spaxpay 
HHHPAAAA....-.--- . . Gpagvrem tO eyAaBdvrs epydoacbae rd émt- 
otv[dcov]....\ OY... + Apxedg.. . karaypioarre rd reixos ris oKNYS 
Kata thy ovyypapny amédouey rd yiwduevoy apxeréxTovos Kehevovros Kai tay 
€TtpeANTav. 

269 B.C. THY oxnvny thy ev r@ Oeatpm avaxaOdpact || ........-.. 
mapa TéAXwvos atpaxrous duo Gore kriva| xa | eis ro Oearpoy FEF... 2... 
. « . Geodnpe kAyaxtipas wapac xdrre kai kataocevdoavri FEF | [[ oo. eee eee 
Atovucig éeyhaBdvre thy Spynotpay rod Oedrpov xataxpica tiv mpeorny dow 
éSomev. .. 2... . . Soompever Avtrydvov rv iby radv rijs eis Tov Onoavpdr (7) 
éSopev...... Avtixo ris diddouv trys vy td Oedtpp........ Avrixg 
Kaixou éyAaBévrt xaOdpat tov rénov rf diddm ry ev rp Oedtpw mdvra KiKrp 
eSouev.,....... Aptoroxret kat Kaddtpeves rns AcOelas ris eis td srapa- 
aKrMov éx Today mevraxogiov ESopev ..... 2. ++. . Stdavdpides Lapis ris 
[Abeias] rijs eis ras Kpnmidas’[ras| ev r@ Ocdrpw eyhaBdvre nddas yeAlous 
eSomev.... 2... » AlOwy ray eis TO Ocatpoy.......... 

250 B.C. To Oearpov avaxabapas......... Kreis Kal yeAdmoy éxi Tov 
"Ivwadv Kal emi ro “Hpdkdetov cat ent thy oxnynv........ +. » Dappevovre 
dvaxaOdpavrt thy émaywyida Thy ev TO Oeatp@ ....... Operiom rovs xpov- 


vous SiaxaOdpavte Tous ev TH OKNVD ......... Neoyeves emcypayarre ent rd 


MPOTKNVUOY ee ee eenes tis ABeias tis eis rd O€arpov e€édopev modus 
Staxuciovs, tou wéda Spaxypov MEF......... ...THS Eepyacias rov 
emtOeatpou e&edopev mddas Staxocious......6 5. Evxdeides épyoAaBnoarre roy 
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dpOograrny Kai Tov Karadnmripa Oeivat Kai epydoacba év rq emibedtpp .... 
180 B.c. [£vdov.... xarexpnobn eis] rHv KatacKeuyy TOY muvdKoY TaY 

€mt TO Aoyetov, 


The earliest notices refer to the old wooden structure. The erection 
of a stone theatre was apparently begun about 275 B.c., and com- 
pleted in the course of the third century. A large part of this theatre 
still remains. But the stone proscenium of the Vitruvian type, of 
which the foundations are preserved, was probably a later work 
constructed in the second century B.c. This proscenium is not enclosed 
by side-wings (apacknua), but open at both ends (see Fig. 12). But 
the inscription for 269 B.c. expressly mentions ras Aeias ris els rd 
mapaoknuov. {ence it is probable that in the stage-buildings erected 
in the middle of the third century the stage was of wood, and was 
terminated at each end by stone side-wings. In the second century, 
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when a regular stone proscenium was erected, these side-wings were 
removed (see Dérpfeld, Griech. Theater, p. 148). 

The word oxnvy is used in the inscriptions in twosenses, It denotes 
(1) the stage-buildings as a whole, e.g. rovs xpovvods rovs év tH ony, 
(2) the wall at the rear of the stage, or the boards by which that wall 
was covered, e.g. thy oxnyyy THY peony Kat Tad mapacKnua, Tas oOKnvas Kal 
ta mapacknua, ‘This wall or boarding is called 4 péan oxnyn as opposed 
to the mapacxyma on each side, and ai émavw oxnvai in opposition to 
the mpooxnroy underneath (so Homolle, l. c. p. 165). Apparently the 
whole building was only two stories, and the back-scene rose one 
story above the stage. Bethe, however (Prolegomena, p. 234), suggests 
that there were three stories; that 7 wéon oxnyn denoted the middle 
story, and ai énavw oxnvai the top story, of the back-scene ; the bottom 
story being concealed behind the mpooxnmov. But as only two stories 
are mentioned in connexion with the side-wings (rad mapacknua ra te 
éndvea kat Ta vmoxatw), it seems unlikely that the central part of the 
building should have had more than two. 

Some of the technical terms are new. The lines of seats in the 
early theatre are called éA«oi, as resembling furrows dug in the slope 
of the auditorium. The horizontal passage dividing the upper belt 
(S:a¢opa) of seats from the lower is the diodes. The word meptotxodopia 
seems to denote the wall by which the outside of the auditorium was 
enclosed and supported where necessary. The ém@éarpov must have 
been the upper belt of seats. The épOoordrns and xaraAdnnrnp are 
explained by Homolle as a sort of balustrade and coping by which 
the top of the auditorium was finished off. The «Aizag and «A:pacrijpes 
may have been the steps leading up from orchestra to stage ; but this 
is not certain. See on these points Homolle, ].c., p. 163 foll. 
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dvyxupis, 236. 

dyopd, 110. 

dyaves XUrptvot, 45. 
alyeipov Oéa, III. 
al@pat, 236. 
davaBadny, 232. 
avaBapol, 245. 
dvaBaivew, 138, 173,174, 190, 191. 
dvadidacKev, 96. 
dvdmaicra, 302. 
dvdmaisTo., 302, 330. 
avamieopa, 245. 
avamAdo para, 291. 
dvdpav xopés, 13, 4. 
dyrenippnua, 302. 
dvTixdpia, 346. 
dmayyéAAay, QI. 

dn’ aivyeipov Oéa, 111. 
ano pnxavijs, 242. 
amoxpivec@at, 250, 255. 
amoxpiTns, 255. 
dmoAaxeiv, 47, 49. 
dpiarepoorarns, 335. 
dpmaf, 236. 
GpxiTéeKToV, 373, 401. 
Gpxwv, 41. 

avis, 384. 

avAaia, 247. 

avAnral avdpes, 14. 
avAnTns, 304. 
avAntav xopol, 14. 
ais, 141, 221. 


Badpol, 401. 
Bapvorovos, 308. 
Baoctdevs, 41. 

Ajjpa, 116, 137, 167. 
BopBov, 308. 


BovAeutixdy, 367, 376. 
Bpovteiov, 245. 

Bapéds, 137, 138, 227. 
Bwpds Asovicov, 167. 


r. 


yépavos, 23,7. 
ypappal, 137. 
ypapparetov, 47, 49. 
ypapal, 227. 


A. 


SecenAluras, 316. 

deifers, 351. 

deftoorarns, 335- 
devrepayororhs, 260. 
SeuTepoorarns, 336. 
Sialwpara, 127. 

siackeuy, 96. 

davAroy, 359. 

d:dacKadeiov, 83. 
3:dacKaAla, 21, 84. 
d:dacKaNla doriuh, 9, 21. 
&dacnaArla Anvairh, 21. 
SidacKaria TpayiKy, 21. 
A:8acKaAia, 26, 65. 
&dacKcaAlay KaGcévat, 21, 47. 
&Bdexaros, 78, 84. 
BSdexew Tpayydiay, 39. 
5:OGpapBos, 14, 250. 

Biodos, 127, 402, 403. 
Atovvara, 9, 13. 

Asoviora dpxadrepa, 15. 
Auoviowa 1 dorucd, 9. 
Avovicta 7a dv dora, 9, 13. 
Atoviowa ra eat Anvaly, 37- 
Avovicra ra émAhvaa, 8, 37. 
Atoviota 7a wat’ dypous, 7, 43- 
Avovdora 7a peyaAa, 9. 
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Atovaaxdy Slarpov, 115. 
Audvvaos "Edevbepets, 9. 
Audvvaos Afvaios, 36. 
BemAFj, 355. 
Bareyla, 212. 
Bixopla, 346. 
BiaBerla, 370. 

gE, 
byedernpov, 229, 
dywieAqua, 229, 
els dary xadtévar, 9. 
els dary xarartyeobar, 43. 
dlowvedeiv, 232. 
eloxtxdnua, 229, 236. 
elaobos, 141. 
deBédrrew, 384. 
dxxdqoia by Avovboov, 9. 
dnxvedeiv, 229, 232, 233, 238. 
deedednua, 229, 238, 
teninrav 384. 
dxoxeva nphowra, 277. 
dreds, 07 250. 
"Bdevdepets, 9. 
tuBés, 297. 
épbarys, 279. 
by deypois, 37. 
dy dare Biddoxew, 9, 15. 
&y roiv Bu0iy SBodoiv, 369. 
bape, 250. 
Lobos, 302, 304, 353. 
dgdorpa, 236, 401. 
dsavaBaivay, 19%. 
dresevedeiv, 238. 
eat Agvaig, 36, 37, 39- 
dmbearpov, 127, 402, 403. 
emrjvaia Avovia.a, 8, 37. 
empedrrrai, 382, 
dmpedrral ris ropes, 67. 
Empedrral rev pwornpiaw, 67. 
Emndpobos, 341. 
dnippnua, 302. 
tmorarat EAevowdser, 8. 
einpepeiv, 60, 257. 
Ebvous, 293. 
eipavia, 306. 
égarsis, 283. 
dgnBuxdy, 376. 
eSpqua, 236. 


fvrdr, 334, 336. 


as, 127. 
(woripes, 236. 
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iH 
trrendor, 336. 
tprendw Kopupaios, 336. 


Auuededcov, 130, 246. 
tworpbuov, 246. 
Ausxdprov, 340, 343, 346. 


e 


06a, 363. 

Oba wap? alyelpy, 111. 
Ocdaba, 13. 

Gearhs, 131. 

dtarpov, 110, 115, 388. 
Seatporddns, 373. 
Gearpéxys 373. 

Geodoyelov 241 

Gcds dd uqxavys, 238, 242, 244. 
Geppavorpls, 355. 

Ocarpuxdy, 369. 

Olasos, 311. 

Ovpérn, 107, 137, 138, 167. 
Ovpedanol, 171. 


lapBeior, 299. 
lapBvg, 301. 

"Tabviot vbpou, 358. 

Ta éopara, 347. 

Tepua, 108, 111, 115, 367. 
Iyariopiaba, 87. 


ipariousoBerral, 87. 
Iudrioy, 281. 

K. 
xaBépator, 92. 


wabe{eoOas, 47. 
rabiévas, 257. 
radifev, 47. 

wawvos dydv, 44. 
kadadianos, 355. 
xaraplrys Hpos, 38. 
xara (uyd, 334. 

xara orolxovs, 334. 
karaBalvev, 190, 191. 
xaraBAjyara, 211, 212, 
karad lye, 302. 
Karadyrip, 402, 403. 
karTaroyh, 301. 
kararoph, 118, 
aépapos, 212. 
xepavvocxoneiov, 246. 


xepkis, 376. 
kivnots, 311, 351. 
kdeViapBos, 301. 


krtpat, 157, 173, 401-403. 


KALHAKTHpEs, 402, 403. 
K6G0pvos, 279. 
KéAT@pa, 283. 
Kémpos, 301. 
koviotpa, 130, 167. 
xopdag, 356. 
kopupatos, 336, 337. 
pan, 237. 
Kpaonedirns, 336. 
KpitThy éuBadrAUKXWv, 47. 
xpirns, 47, 48, 51. 
Apovats, 301. 
KuBioTnols, 355. 
kuKhios xopés, 14. 

K@ LoS, 13, 30. 


xapqdoi, 13, 19, 39, 138, 308. 


A. 


Aapvyyiceyv, 308. 
AavupooTatns, 335. 
AnkvOicev, 308. 
Anvaa, 37. 

Anvaixdy Oéar pov, 110. 
Anvaoy, 38. 

Acpvai, 38. 


Aoyetov, 138, 141, 147, 152, 171, 174, 


401, 402. 


M. 
peyadopuvia, 306. 
peracKevalecOat, 322. 
perdoracts, 341. 


pyxavn, 226, 236, 238, 239, 242, 243. 


HNxaviy aipev, 242. 
Hnxavototds, 236. 
pipor, 136, 167. 
puodds, 55. 

povgdia, 301. 
Bupyntia, 359. 
pUpunkos atpanés, 359. 


N. 


veunoes Oéas, 6, 374. 
veunoets Umoxpirav, 81. 
viKayv, 56, 68. 

vikay émt Anvaiv, 37. 
vixay Tpayyoig, 39. 
vitn GorTiKh, 9. 
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It 


Epica, 355. 
Eipropds, 355- 
fvAou mapadniis, 355. 


O. 
Gykos, 275, 
éxpiBas, 92, 147. 
dAkoi, 401, 403. 
"OpuBpixos, 293. 
dpOoardrns, 402, 403. 
Spxnors, 348, 351. 
SpxyoTns, 350. 
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dpxnorpa, E10, 130, 131, 136-138, 167, 


174, 401, 402. 
"Opérarvipos, 293. 


IL 
maidov yopés, 13, 14. 
map’ alyeipou 0éa, 111. 
wapaBalvev, 174, 340. 
mapaBaots, 174, 302, 340. 
wapaBnva rérrapa, 355. 


mapaxaTradoyh, 301, 303. 
trapadoyiferba:, 301. 


mapaméracpa, 148, 211, 212, 246, 247. 


Tapagkyva, 145, 164. 


tapacknvua Ta dve, 146, 401-403. 
mapacknua Ta KaTw, 146, 401-403. 


mwapacknviov, 265. 
wapacrarns, 337. 


Tapaxophnynpa, 264, 265, 337. 


Tapem-ypapy, 233. 


wdpodos, 141, 174, 221, 236, 322, 338, 


343. 
metAGCPEVOIS, 307. 


meépiaxrot, 211, 217, 224, 246, 


treptBouBayv, 308. 
treptotxodopia 401, 403. 


nivaf, 61, 147, 148, 152, 212, 408, 402. 


motkirov, 281. 
Topmn, 13. 
mpoayov, QI. 
mpoyaorpiéia, 291. 
mpoedpia, 374. 
mpddoyos, 252. 


mpos Tas shoes indpxnots, 354. 
mpos xopov A€éyery, 302, 354. 


mpooxhurov, 148, 157, 212, 246, 247, 


401-403. 
mpogwmeioy, 294. 
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wpurayovirely, 255. 
mporrayoucThs, 251. 
mparov {vAOv, 374. 
mporroordtns, 339. 
HTEpvoKoTEV, 383. 
auppixvotal, 15. 





























YT. 
b3plar, 47. 
iwodiBaoKnados, 85. 
bwoxdAmoy, 335- 
iworplyecOas, 255, 256. 
bwoxperhs, 81, 173, 251, 255: 


P. imépxnua, 343- 
paBsodxor, 382. badpxnors, 354- 
paBsopédpor, 382. brooKkhvioy, 152. 
pijois, 252, 354- ipdopara, 212. 

=. . ®. 
garupot, 324. foe 250. 
cavriv émawels, 201, 257- padros, 291. 
olypa, 118. gapuyyiter, 308. 
oth, xelp, 355: papvyyivinv, 84. 
oxevh, 291. powinides, 382. 
oxnvat al énayw, 142, 401, 403. popal, 351. 
oxnvh, 138, 141, 142, 167, 173. 2125 x. 


301, 401-403. 

oxy? t péon, 142, 401, 493- 
oxnvecol, 171. 

axnvoypapia, 142, 207- . 
oxwrevpa, 350. 

oTaatpov, 343, 353- 

arorXos, 174, 334, 330: 
orpopetov, 246. 

oTpopy, 340. 


oxnpara, 351. 
copdriov, 280, 291. 


Xapdvios eAlpaxes, 245. 

xelp karampyv ys, 355+ 
xetpldes, 281. 

xepot Aadely, 349. 

xirev, 281. 

XiTaw dppipadros, 288. 
xiTaw paddrwréds, 288. 

xitev xopraios, 288. 
xoparyés, 336. 

xopeuThs, 84, 107, 334- 
xopnyelv, 86. 

xopryeiv kwpydois, 61, 322. 
xopryelv mac, 118. 
xopyryeiv TH PudT, 14, 15. 
xopyryey Tpayydois, 15. 
xopryetov, 83. 

xopn'yia, §2- 

xoprryés, 13, 47, 86, 89, 336. 


xopoxrévos, 76. 


T. 


ra. awd THS SpxnoTpas, 174. 

ra dnd THs oKNVAS, 174, 189, 301. 
+0 te Tov dpafGv oxwppata, 39. 
ravia {vdivn, 161. 

rawlat, 236. 


Tapot, 227. 


rerpadoyia, 20, 21, 25, 26. 
TET pGpETpOV, 302. 
rexvirns, 256, 311. 

76 ém THs cKnvAs, 189. 
Tparyos, 329. 

rparyySol, 13, 19, 39, 138, 308. 
rpaypoav xopol, 35. 
Tpame(a, 107, 250. 
Tpiroyia, 26. 

Tpiperpa, 301. 

Tpimous, 14. 

rpiros dpiorepod, 336. 
TpirooTarns, 336, 337: 
rpoxds, 236. 

Tpuypdol, 354. 





xoporéaTns, 83, 336. 
xopov alrety, 72. 
xopdy dSdvar, 68. 
xopoy eiadyetv, 93. 
xoporods, 336. 
xopoararns, 330. 
xopod Tuyxdvey, 68. 


Xurpot, 45. 

Vv, 
paXris, 141. 
pirevs, 336. 

Q. 


qbetov, QI, 115. 
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A. 


Acoustics, attention paid to, 199. 

Acrae, theatre at, 122. Orchestra in, 
135. Gates, 140. 

Acting, importance of the voice in, 304 ff. 
Musical training necessary for, 307. 
Style of enunciation used in, 308. 
Gestures used in, 309. 

Actors, contests between, 57 ff., 59 ff. 
Importance of protagonists, 58. Re- 
production of old plays by, 50ff. 
Originally chosen by the poets, 
afterwards by the state, @ff. How 
assigned to the poets, 80, 81. Paid 
by the state, 87. Tamper with the 
text of old plays, 100. The first 
actor introduced by Thespis, 107. 
Enter and depart by orchestra, 192, 
193, 218 ff. Meaning of the term 
actor, 249. Gradual introduction of, 
250 ff. Number of actors in tragedy, 
comedy, and satyric drama, 252. 
Effect of small number of, 253. The 
Greek names for an actor, 255. Rise 
of the actor’s profession, 256. In- 
crease in the importance of, 257, 258. 
Distribution of parts among, 259 ff. 
Changes of costume by, 261. Costume 
of tragic actors, 268 ff.; of satyric 
actors, 286 ff. ; of comic actors, 288 ff. 
Importance of the voice in, 304 ff. 

y Musical training of, 307. Style of 
Greek acting, 308 ff. The Actors’ 
Guild, 311 ff. Privileges of, 312. 
Social position of, 314. General 
character of, 315. Celebrated Athe- 
nian actors, 315 ff. 

Aegis, the, worn by Athene, 282. 


Aeschines, called the ‘rustic Oenomaus,’ 
44. Hired by Socrates and Simylus, 
44. As tritagonist, 263. His acci- 
dent at Collytus, 280. Taunted by 
Demosthenes, 314. 

Aeschylus, his first appearance as a 
dramatist, 16,111. His Oedipodeia, 
17. His Oresteia, 17, 22. His 
Lycurgeia, 17. His Promethean tri- 
logy, 18,24. Trilogies and tetralogies 
of, 22 ff. Number of his victories, 
49. Records concerning his Oresteia, 
62. Exhibits at an early age, 70. 
Actors of, 79. Trains his choruses, 
84. Reproduction of his plays after 
his death, 97, 101. Text of his 
plays 98, 100. Not popular in 
later times, io1. His stage, 175. 
His statue in the theatre, 200. 
Scenery in his plays, 205. Said to 
have invented scene-painting, 207. 
Invents stage-decorations, 227. In- 
troduces a second actor, 251. Ceases 
to act in person, 256. His improve- 
ments in the tragic costume, 269, 270, 
274, 279. His choruses, 319 ff., 323 
ff. Designs the dress of the Furies, 
326. Improves the tragic dance, 352. 
His Eumenides, 366. Nearly killed 
for impiety, 385. 

Agathon, his first victory, 42,94. His 
treatment of the chorus, 321. Adopts 
the new style of music, 359. 

Agonothetes, the, 76. 

Agyrrhius, commissioner of the treasury, 
56. 

Aixone, comedies at, 44. 

Alcibiades, admired for his beauty, 12, 
365. Corrupts the judges, 51. As- 
saults Taureas, 90, 382. 
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Alexander the Great, wishes to make 
a stage of bronze, 199. 

Alexandria, literary supremacy of, 29. 

Altar, in the orchestra, 137. On the 
stage, 227. 

Ambassadors, provided with front seats, 
362, 375. 

Anapaests, given in recitative, 301. 
Sometimes delivered by the cory- 
phaeus, 344. 

Anapiesma, the, 244. 

Anaxandrides, never revises his come- 
dies, 96. 

Andronicus, victoriousin the Epigoni, 60. 

Anthesteria, the, distinct from the 
Lenaea, 7. Celebrated in the Lenaeon, 
36. Dramatic performances at, 45, 60. 

Anti-choregi, go. 

Antisthenes, his success as choregus, 
52, 85. 

Aphareus, engages in eight contests, 28. 
Exhibits at the Lenaea, 40. Entrusts 
his plays to others, 71. Rhetorician 
as well as poet, 85. 

Apollonius, disregards tetralogies, 27. 

Applause, mode of expressing, 383. 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, 71. 

Archilochus, invents recitative, 301. 

Archinus, commissioner of the treasury, 
56. 

Archons, the, manage the festivals, 67. 
Their seats in the theatre, 375. 

Argos, theatre at, 138. 

Aristarchus, disregards tetralogies, 27. 

Aristerostatae, 335, 336. 

Aristias, competes withAeschylus, 17, 25. 

Aristodemus, the actor, 312, 315, 317. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, 26. 
His Arguments, 66. 

Aristophanes, the poet, competes at 
the City Dionysia, 30, 42; at the 
Lenaea, 38, 41, 42. Story about his 
Clouds, 53. Third in a certain 
contest, 56. Exhibits at an early age, 
69. Entrusts his plays to others, 70, 
72. Elis Ecclesiazusae, 93. His Frogs 
much admired, 96. 
plays, 209, 223. Parodies the ekky- 
klema, 231. Parodies the mechane, 
239. Discards the phallus, 291. His 
choruses, 321. Discards the kordax, 
356. Honoured with a chaplet from 

the sacred olive, 386. 


Scenery in his ; 
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Aristotle, makes no mention of tetralo- 
gics, 26. His Didascaliae, 65. Cen- 
sures extravagance in choregi, 87. 
His opinion concerning the deus 
ex machina, 244. His definition 
of acting, 306. His opinion about 
actors, 315. His definition of 
dancing, 350. His remarks about 
the admission of boys to comedies, 
367. His description of Attic au- 
diences, 387. 

Arsis, 348. 

Artists of Dionysus, 256. 

Asia Minor, theatres in, 160 ff., 172, 187. 

Aspendos, theatre at, passages in, 126. 
Back-wall at, 155,158. Roof in, 159. 

Assembly, the, meetings of in the 
theatre, 94, 202, 203. 

Assos, theatre at, 122. 
135. Gates, 140. 

Astydamas, his victories at the Lenaea, 
40. Statue of, 115. Conceit of, 200. 

Athenodorus, the actor, 259, 315, 317; 
318. 

Audience, the, representative character 
of, 3. Enthusiasm for the drama, 3, 
386. Overrules the judges, 53. 
Closely*packed, 125, 128. Number 
of, 129. At the Lenaea, 362. At 
the City Dionysia, 362. Includes 
women, boys, and slaves, 363 ff. Dis- 
tribution of seats among, 373f. 
Price of admission, 369. Tickets of 
admission, 371. The proedria, 374. 
Occupants of the front rows, 374f. 
Comfort of, 381 ff. Their mode of 
expressing pleasure and disapproval, 
383. Characteristics of, 384. Their 
orthodoxy, 385. Their intelligence - 
and taste, 387. Preservation of order 
among, 382. 

Auditorium, the, originally of wood, 
108, 112. In the theatre at Athens, 
117 ff. Shape of, 121. Interior of 
122 ff. Passages in, 126 ff. Size of, 
128, 129. Later history of, 129. 

Awnings, 123, 129. Not generally 
used in Greek theatres, 200, 3832. 


B. 


Back-wall, the, 155. In theatres of 
the Roman period, 158. Doors in, 
159, 179. 


Orchestra in, 
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Balconies, on the stage, 214. 
Banquets, in honour of victory, 93. 
Hasis (metrical term), 348. 

Birds, chorus of, 332. Their mode of 
entrance, 337. 

Boots, in tragedy, 278 ff. In the Old 
Comedy, 292. In the New Comedy, 
297. 

Boys, admitted to the theatre, 363 ff. 

Bradfield, theatre at, 183. 

Bronteion, the, 245. 


C. 


Callimachus, the grammarian, 66. 

Callippides. the actor, 311, 316. 

Callistratus, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 70, 72, 73. Not an actor, 82. 

Carpets, in the theatre, 381. 

Cavea, the, 118. 

Cephisophon, 80. 

Changes, of scenery, 222 ff. Ofcostume, 
261 ff. 

Chariots, in the theatre, 228. 

Charon’s Steps, 244. 

Chionides, 30. 

Chlamys, the, 281. 

Choerilus, number of his plays, 16. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 17. His 
improvements in masks, 274 

Choregi, how appointed, 73. Age of, 
74. Replaced by synchoregi, 75; by 
the agonothetes, 76. Reintroduced, 
77. <Assignation of poets to, 77 ff. 
Duties of, 83. Expenditure of, 86 ff. 
Rivalry between, 89. 

Choregia, the, importance of, 52, A 
public burden, 74. Replaced by the 
synchoregia, 75. Abolished, 76. 
Reintroduced, 77. Expenses of, 86 ff. 

Choreutae, their appetite, 85. De- 
livery of words b_ single choreutae, 
345. Decline in the excellence of, 
352. 

Chorus, the, granted by the archon, 68. 
Selection and training of, 83 ff. Paid 
by the choregus, 86. Its dresses 
supplied by the choregus, 87. Cost 
of different kinds of, 88. Decline of, 
157. Position of during the per- 
formance, 165, 173. Supposed plat- 
form for, 166. Occasional inaction 
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of, 192. Enters and departs by the 
back-scene, 192. Comes into contact 
with the actors, 193. Extra choruses, 
207. Gradual decline of in tragedy, 
319 ff.; in comedy, 321 ff. Its size in 
tragedy, comedy, and satyric drama, 
322 ff. Its costume in tragedy, 325 ff.; 
in satyric drama, 426ff.; in the 
Old Comedy, 330ff. Rectangular © 
arrangement of, 333. Its mode of 
entrance, 334. Irregular entrance 
of, 337. The parodos, 338. Its for- 
mation when in the orchestra, 339. 
Manceuvres of, 340. Second entrance 
of, 341. Exit of, 341. Delivery of 
words by the whole chorus, 342; 
by the coryphaeus, 344; by single 
choreutae, 345; by _ half-choruses, 
346. Decline of choral dancing, 352. 
Accompanies the actors’ speeches 
with mimetic dances, 354. Sings in 
unison, 357. 

Chorus-trainers, 85. 
choregus, 86. 

Chytri, the, dramatic contests at, 45, 60. 

Cinesias, said to have abolished the 
choregia, 76. 

City Dionysia, the, compared with the 
J.enaea, 8, 42. Meaning of the 
name, 9. Date, 7,9. Character of 
the proceedings at, 10, 11. Pro- 
cession at, 11 ff. Contests at, 14 ff. 
Tragedy at, 15 ff. Comedy at, 30 ff. 
Order of contests at, 34ff. Actors’ 
contests at, 57. Managed by the 
archon eponymus, 67. Synchoregi 
at, 75. Proclamation of crowns at, 
92. Tribute displayed at, 92. 
Orphans paraded at, 92. Where 
celebrated, 109, 112. 

Claque, the, 385. 

Cleander, actor of Aeschylus, 79, 316. 

Cleidemides, actor of Sophocies, 316. 

Cleon, terror inspired by, 292. 

Clouds, chorus of, 330. 

Cock-fight, the, in the theatre, 202, 377. 

Collytus, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Comedy, first institution of contests in, 
6, 30, 41. Specially prominent at the 
Lenaea, 8. At the City Dionysia, 30 ff. 
Number of poets and plays in the - 
comic contests, 31. Reproduction of 
old comedies, 32. At the Lenaea, 41. 


Paid by the 
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At the Anthesteria, 45. Number of 
actors in, 252. Costume of actors 
in, 288 ff. Decline of the chorus in, 
321 ff. Size of the chorus in, 324. 
Costume of the chorus in, 330 ff. 
Dances used in, 355. Its connexion 
with religion, 366. 

Conjurors, in the theatre, 203. 

Contests, the dramatic, confined to the 
Dionysia, 1, 7. Managed by the 
state, 2. Universal prevalence of, 4. 
First institution of, 6, 15, 30, 39, 41. 
Tragic contests at the City Dionysia, 
15 ff. Comic contests at the City 
Dionysia, 30ff. Tragic contests at 
the Lenaea, 39ff. Comic contests 
at the Lenaea, 41. Comic contests 
at the Anthesteria, 45. The judges 
in, 46 ff. Prizes for, 54 ff. Between 
actors, 57 ff. Records of, 60 ff. Com- 
mence at daybreak, 92. Preceded 
by a sacrifice, 92. Order deter- 
mined by lot, 92. Announced by a 
trumpet, 93. 

Coryphaeus, the, in the early drama, 
106. Position and importance of, 
336. Delivers portions of the choral 
part alone, 344. 

Costume, of the tragic actors, 268 ff. 
Origin of the tragic costume, 269, 
270. Improved by Aeschylus, 270. 
Ancient representations of the tragic 
costume, 271, 272. Tragic masks, 
274 ff. The cothurnus, 278 ff. The 
tragic tunic, 280. The tragic mantle, 
281. Head-coverings in tragedy, 
282. Special costumes in tragedy, 
282, 283. General character of the 
tragic costume, 283.ff. Costume of 
satyric actors, 286 ff. Costume of 
actors in the Old Comedy, 288 ff. 
Origin of this costume, 293. Costume 
of actors in the New Comedy, 294 ff. 
Cumbersomeness of the tragic costume 
often exaggerated, 309. Costume of 
the tragic chorus, 325 ; of the satyric 
chorus, 326 ff.; of the comic chorus, 
330 ff. 

Cothurnus, the, 278 ff. Not worm in 
satyric dramas, 287. 

Council, the, special seats for, 376. 

Courtesans, special seats for, 376. 

Crane, the, 237. 
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Crates, actor to Cratinus, 82, 257. 

Cratinus, satirized by Aristophanes, 13. 
His victories, 43, 64. Refused a 
chorus by the archon, 69. Employs 
Crates as his actor, 82, 257. Called 
a dancer, 84, 257> 351. 

Crowns, proclaimed at the City Dionysia, 
92, 202. Bestowed on victors at the 
contests, 98. Worn by kings and 
messengers, 283. Worn by the 
spectators, 381. 

Cunei, the, 126. 

Curators, at the City Dionysia and 
Lenaea, 67. 

Cushions, in the theatre, 125, 381. 


D. 


Dancing, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 348. Its mimetic character, 
349. History of, 351. How far 
employed in the drama, 352. Used 
as an accompaniment to speeches 
from the stage, 354. ‘The tragic 
dance, 355. The comic dance, 355. 
The satyric dance, 356. 

Delivery, different modes of, 299 ff. 
Louder in tragedy than in comedy, 
308. More rhythmical than in modem 
times, 308. Delivery of the choral 
part, 341 ff. 

Delos, theatre at, orchestra in, 135, 
136. The hyposkenion, 152, 179. 
Height of proscenium, 153. Shapeof 
stage-buildings, 163. Erections in 
front of proscenium, 18a. Déorpfeld’s 
view concerning, 186. Accounts in 
connexion with, 401 ff, 

Demosthenes, assaulted by Meidias, 6, 
353. His choregic dress, 12. His 
dream, 52. Supplies his chorus with 
golden crowns, 87. Complains of 
the amount spent upon choruses, 89. 
His remark about actors, 306. 

Deus ex machina, 242. 

Deuteragonist, 260, 263. 

Deuterostatae, 336. 

Dexiostatae, 335. 

Diaulia, 349. 

Dicaeogenes, his meanness, 53. 

Didascalia, meaning of the word, 65. 
The tragic didascaliae, 40. 
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Didaskalos, 85. 

Diodorus, exhibits two comedies at one 
contest, 32. 

Dionysius, exhibits at the Lenaea, 40, 42. 

Dionysus, his statue carried in pro- 
cession, 11; placed in the theatre, 13. 
His temples, 36, 37, 116, 200. His 
priest, 377. 

Diphilus, ejected from the theatre, 384. 

Distegia, the, 212. 

Distribution, of the parts among the 
actors, 259 ff. 

Dithyrambic contests, 14, 39, 55, 76. 

Doors, from stage to orchestra, 144, 
152, 179. Into the parodoi, 153. 
In the back-wall, 155, 159, 215. In 
the back-scene, 214, 215 ff. From the 
side-wings, 215, 217 ff. Regulations 
about the doors on to the stage, 217, 
221, 

Dorian Mode, the, 358. 

Dorpfeld, his theory of the Greek stage, 
169 ff. Contradicted by Vitruvius, 
170 ff. ; by other ancient authorities, 
173 ff. Inconsistent with the archaeo- 
logical evidence, 175 ff., 195. Argu- 
ments in favour of, 183 ff. Early 
literary evidence against, 189 ff. 
Evidence of the extant dramas con- 
cerning, 191 ff. The reason for the 
stage, 195. 

Drawers, worn by the satyrs, 329. 

Drop-scene, the, 246 ff. 

Duets, between actors, 300. 


E. 


Eisodoi, 141. 

Ekkyklema, the, character of, 228 ff., 
232. Instances of in the extant 
dramas, 230ff., 233 ff. Recent 
theories about, 234 ff. 

Eleusis, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Eleutherae, statue of Dionysus at, 11. 

Eleuthereus, title of Dionysus, 9, 11. 

Emmeleia, the, 355. 

Encores, 384. 

Entrances, to the orchestra, 139. To 
the stage, 215. From the back-scene, 
215 ff. From the side-wings, 217 ff. 
Regulations concerning the entrances, 
217, 221. 
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Ephebi, receive their shields and spears 
in the theatre, 203. Their seats, 
376. 

Epidaurus, theatre at, its symmetry of 
shape, 120. Auditorium in, 122. 
Chief seats in, 124. Passages in, 
126. Size of, 129. Date of, 133, 
148. Orchestra in, 135, 168, 182. 
The gutter, 136. The altar, 137. 
Gates, 140. The hyposkenion, 152, 
153,179. Side-wings, 154. Ramps, 
154. 

Epiparodos, the, 341. 

Eretria, theatre at, 117. The orchestra, 
136. Tunnel in, 138. Stage-buildings 
at, 148, 149, 176. Stage in, 151, 
152. Side-wings, 154. 

Eubulus, entrusts his plays to Philip, 72. 

Eumenes, portico of, 199. 

Euphorion, produces plays of Aeschylus, 


Eupolis, exhibits at an early age, 70. 
Entrusts one of his plays to Demo- 
stratus, 72. 

Euripides, his Alcestis, 18, 20. His 
Medea, Hippolytus, and Troades, 18. 
Defeated by Xenocles, 18; by Nico- 
machus, 50. His Iphigeneia in Aulis 
and Bacchae, 18, 20, 102. Repro- 
duction of his tragedies in later times, 
28, 102. Exhibits a new tragedy at 
the Peiraeeus, 43. Number of his 
victories, 50. Exhibits at an early 
age, 70. His relation with Cephiso- 
phon, 80. Trains his own choruses, 
85. Text of his plays, 100. His 
popularity, 102. His statue in the 
theatre, 200. Scenery in his plays, 
208. His use of the deus ex machina, 
244. Often introduces children on 
the stage, 267. Character of his 
tragedies, 284. His choruses, 319, 
320. Adopts the new style of music, 
359. Predicts the speedy popularity 
of Timotheus, 360. Charged with 
writing immoral plays, 365. His 
Melanippe, 386 ; his Danaé, 386. 

Eurycleides, his statue in the theatre, 
201. 

Exodoi, not usually accompanied with 
dances, 353. 

Exostra, the, 236. 

Extra performers, 264 ff. 
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F, 


Fig-branch, the, 237. 

Files, in choruses, 333. 

Flute, the, regularly used in the Greek 
drama, 303. 

Flute-players, how assigned, 77. Paid 
by the choregus, 86. Number of, 
303. Costume of, 304. Position of 
during the performance, 304. 

Foreigners, confined to the back seats, 
376. 

Furies, chorus of, 325. 
entrance, 337. 


Its mode of 


G. 


Gates, leading to the orchestra, 139. 
Generals, their seats in the theatre, 375. 
Gestures, most important in the Greek 


drama, 309. Kestrained in character, 


309 ff. 
Ghosts, on the Greek stage, 192, 244 ff. 


Girdles, part of the tragic costume, 281. 

Gladiatorial contests, in the theatre, 130, 
132, 203. 

Gods, manner of their appearance on 
the ancient stage, 243 ff. 

Graeco-Roman theatres, character of, 
158 ff. Use of orchestra in, 161. 
Inconsistent with Dorpfeld’s theory, 
187. 

Guild, the Actors’, 311 ff. 

(sutters, in the orchestra, 131. 


H. 


Hadrian, statues of in the Athenian 
theatre, 201. 

Harp, the, occasionally employed in the 
Greek drama, 303. 

Harp-players, occasionally employed 
in the drama, 303. Their number, 
costume, and position during the per- 
formances, 303, 304. 

Hats, worn by the spectators, 382. 

Head-coverings, for the actors, 282. 

Hemichoria, 343, 345, 346. 

Hemikyklion, the, 246. 

Hemistrophion, the, 246. 

Hermon, the actor, 318, 384. 

Himation, the, 281. 
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Horace, his reference to the Greek 
stage, 169, 175. 

Horses, in the theatre, 228. 

H ypodidaskalos, the, 85. 

Hypokrites, use of the word, 249. Its 
derivation, 255. 

Hypophrygian Mode, the, 359. 

Hyporchemata, 343, 353» 355- 

Hyposkenion, the, 152. 


I. 


Iambic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
301. 

Iambic trimeters, spoken without musi- 
cal accompaniment, 299, 300. Rarely 
sung, 300. 

Icaria, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Ikria, the, 108, 111, 112. 

Ion of Chios, his remark about virtue, 
30. His present to the Athenians, 


94- 

Tonic Mode, the, 358. 

Iophon, exhibits plays of his father 
Sophocles, 71. 


J. 


Judges, in the dramatic contests, their 
number, 46. Mode of selection, 47. 
The process of voting, 49. Value of 
their verdicts, 49 ff. Sometimes cor- 
rupted and intimidated, 50. Afraid 
of the audience, 53. Their seats, 


375- 


K. 


Kataloge, 301. 

Katatome, the, 118. 

Keraunoskopeion, the, 246. 

Kerkides, the, 126. Assigned to particu- 
lar tribes, 376. 

Klepsiambos, the, 301. 

Knights, chorus of, 331. 

Kolpoma, the, 283. 

Kommos, the, 301. Accompanied by 
dances, 354. The kommos in the 
Persae, 355. 

Konistra, the, 130. 

Kordax, the, 355. 

Kraspeditae, the, 336. 

Krepis, the, 272. 
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L. 


Laurostatae, the, 194, 335. 

Lenaea, the, not part of the Anthesteria, 
7. Compared with the City Dionysia, 
8, 42. Meaning of the name, 36. 
Where celebrated, 37, 110. General 
character of, 38. Tragic contests at, 
39 ff. Comic contests at, 41. Actors’ 
contests at, 57. Managed by the 
archon basileus, 67. Wooden 
theatre at, Io9, I12. 

Lenaeon, the, 36. Site of, 37. Wooden 
theatre at, 110, 112. 

Lenaeus, title of Dionysus, 9, 36. 

Lessee, the, 373. 

Licymnius, the actor, victorious in the 
Propompi, 60. His voice, 306. 

Logeion, the, 147. Not the same as 
the theologeion, 188. 

Lucian, ridicules the tragic actors, 284, 
306. 

Lycurgus, the orator, his law concerning 
the Anthesteria, 45. Institutes dithy- 
rambic contests at the Peiraeeus, 55. 
His law for preserving the text of the 
great tragic poets, 100. Completes 
the theatre, 115. 


M. 


Maeniana, 214. 

Magna Graecia, theatres of, 157, 180 ff. 

Magnesia, theatre at, its shape, 122. 
Tunnel in, 138. 

Market-place, the, suggested site of the 
Lenaeon, 37. Dramatic performances 
at, 110. 

Marshes, the, temple in, 36. Site of, 37. 

Masks, invention of, 270, 274. Results 
of the use of, 274, 275. The tragic 
mask, 275 ff. The mask of Silenus, 
287. The masks inthe Old Comedy, 
2g1 ff.; in the New Comedy, 295 ff. 
The masks of the tragic chorus, 325 ; 
of the satyric chorus, 327; of the 
comic chorus, 330, 332. 

Mechane, the, character of, 236 f. In- 
stances of the use of, 238 ff. Relation 
to the theologeion, 241. 

Megalopolis, theatre at, chief seats in, 
124. Size of, 129. The orchestra 
in, 134,135. The gutter, 136. Date 
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of, 148. Stage in, 151,152,154. No 
doorin hyposkenion, 152,179. Stage- 
buildings in, 163. Skanotheka and 
scaena ductilis in, 185. 

Meidias, corrupts the judges, 51. As- 
saults Demosthenes, go, 363. Inter- 
feres with Demosthenes’ chorus, 312. 

Meletus, his Oedipodeia, 26. 

Menander, reproduction of comedies of, 
33. Defeated by Philemon, 51, 385. 
His statue in the theatre, 200. 
Retains the chorus, 322. His desire 
for distinction as a dramatist, 365. 

Miltiades, his statue in the theatre, 2or. 

Mitra, the, 282. 

Mixolydian Mode, the, 358. 

Modes, the, 358. 

Monodies, 300, 301. 

Mummius, 199. 

Music, in the Greek drama. The in- 
struments employed, 303. Number of 
musicians, 304. General character of, 
356 ff. The Modes, 358. Deteriora- 
tion of Greek Music during the fifth 
century, 359. 

Musical instruments, 
drama, 303. 

Musicians, in the Greek drama, 303, 
304. 

Mute characters, 86, 265, 266. 

Mynniscus, actor of Aeschylus, 80, 316. 
Calls Callippides an ape, 311. 


in the Greek 


N. 


Neoptolemus, the actor, 306, 312, 315, 
317, 318. 

Nero, competes in the tragic contests, 
306. 

Nicias, as choregus, 52, go. 

Nicostratus, the actor, 301. 


O. 


Obelisks, on the stage, 227. 

Odeion, the, used for the Proagon, go. 
Of Pericles, 199. Formerly used for 
performances by rhapsodists and 
harp-players, 202. 

Okribas, the, 147. 

Onkos, the, 275. 

Orange, theatre at, 159. 

Orchesis, 346. 
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Orchestra, the, importance of, 108. In 
Roman theatres, 109. In the market- 
place, 110. The old orchestra in the 
Athenian theatre, 113. Names of, 
130. The orchestra in the stone 
theatre at Athens, 131. Comparsion 
of Greek and Roman orchestras, 134. 
Not always a complete circle, 1365. 
Passages round, 136. The gutter, 
136. Floor of, 136. Altar in, 137. 
Subterranean passages in, 138. En- 
trances into, 139 ff. Use of in 
Romanized Greek theatres, 161. 
Hermann’s theory concerning, 166. 

Oropus, theatre at, chief seats in, 124. 
Proscenium at, 153,177,179. Stage- 
buildings in, 176. 

Orphans, paraded in the theatre, 92, 
202. Have the proedria, 375. 

Ovid, his advice to lovers, 350. 


P. 


Pantacles, the poet, 78. 

Parabasis, delivered partly in recitative, 
302. Position of the chorus during, 340. 

Parachoregemata, 264 ff. 

Parakataloge, 301. 

Paraskenia, 146, 265. 

Parastatae, the, 336. 

_ Parmenon, the actor, 318. 

Parodoi, 141, 221. 

Parodos, or entrance song, 338. The 
second parodos, 341. Given by the 
whole chorus, 342. Generally accom- 
panied with dancing, 352. 

Passages, in the auditorium, 126 ff. 
Under the orchestra, 132,138. Round 
the orchestra, 136. Into the orchestra, 
139 ff., 221. 

Patara, theatre at, 160. 

Peiraeeus, the, dramatic performances 
at, 43. Shape of theatre at, 122. 
Passages in, 126. The orchestra, 
134,136. The gutter, 134. 

Pergamon, theatre at, 162. 

Perge, theatre at, partially Romanized, 
160. 

Periaktoi, the, 224 ff. 

Phaedrus, stage of, 116, 145. 

Phallus, the, worn by comic actors, 289, 
290, 293; by the satyrs, 329. 

Pherecrates, censures the music of 
Timotheus, 359. 
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Philemon, reproduction of comedies of, 
33- Defeats Menander, 51, 385. Re- 
tains the chorus, 322. 

Philip, son of Aristophanes, 72. 

Philippides, reproduction of his plays, 33. 

Philocles, writes a Pandionis, 25. 

Philonides, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 31, 72. Not an actor, 82. 

Phlya, dramatic performances at, 44. _ 

Phlyakes, their performances, 180ff., 289. 

Phrygian Mode,-the, 358. 

Phrynichus, called a dancer, 84, 351. 
His Capture of Miletus, 96. Intro- 
duces female masks, 274. Skilfal in 
inventing new dances, 351. 

Plato, the philosopher, writesa tetralogy, 
26. His opinion of Attic audiences, 
54, 383, 387. Would exclude actors 
from his ideal state, 306. Praises the 
tragic dance, 355. Disapproves of 
the kordax, 356. His remarks about 
the drama in connexion with boys 
and women, 364. X . 

Plato, the poet, sells his comedies, 71. 
His remarks on the decline of choral 
dancing, 352. 

Plutarch, his description of Greek 
dancing, 350. His remark about 
music, 356. 

Pnyx, the, disused as a meeting-place 
for popular assemblies, 203. 

Poets, number of, at the different dra- 
matic contests, 19, 28, 31, 39, 41. 
Age of, 69. Produce plays in other 
persons’ names, 7o ff. Originally 
also stage-managers, 71, 84. How 
assigned to the choregi, 77 ff. Act 
in their own plays, 256. 

Police, in the theatre, 382. 

Polus, the actor, his salary, 315. Stories 
about, 316. 

Polycleitus, architect of the Epidaurian 
theatre, 133. 

Polyphradmon, his Lycurgean tetralogy, 
17. 

Poplar, the, near the old theatre, 111. 

Portico, in the auditorium, 128. At 
Delos, 163. In the Lycurgean theatre 
at Athens, I99. Of Eumenes, rgg. 

Posidippus, reproduction of his plays, 33. 

Praecinctiones, 127. 

Pratinas, number of his plays, 16. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 17. Called 
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a dancer, 84, 351. 
flute-players, 357. 

Price of admission, two obols, 368. 
Granted by the state to needy citizens, 
369. 

Priene, theatre at, altar in the orchestra 
of, 137. Stage in, 151. Doors in 
hyposkenion, 152. Chief seats in, 
124. Proscenium in, 153. 

Priestesses, their seats, 375, 380. 

Priests, their seats, 374, 377 ff. 

Privileges, enjoyed by actors, 311 ff. 

Prizes, for choregi, 54, 93. For poets, 
55, 93: 

-Proagon, the, go. 

Probole, the, 94. 

Production, of a play, 67 ff. Conceal- 
ment of the poet’s name, 70 ff. 
Formerly managed by the poet him- 
self, 71. Posthumous production of 
plays, 98. 

Proedria, the. 374. Conferred on priests, 
374; on archons and generals, 375; 
on various other persons, 375. 

Prologue, the, 338. 

Proskenion, the, 148. 

Protagonist, his importance, 58, 260. 
Parts taken by him, 262, 263. 

Protostatae, the, 336. 

Ptolemy, the Third, a collector of 
manuscripts, 100. 

Pulpitum, meaning of the word, 175. 

Puppet shows, in the theatre, 203. 

Pythian games, dramatic performances 
at, 7- 


Complains of the 


Q. 


Quintilian, his statement about Aeschy- 
lus, 98. His comparison of the orator 
and the dancer, 350. 


R. 


Ramps, in the stage-buildings, 154. 

Ranks, in choruses, 333. 

Recitative, how far employed in the 
Greek drama, 301 ff., 341. 

Records, of dramatic contests, 60 ff. 
Erected in or near the theatre, 201. 

Refrains, 359. 

Refreshments, in the theatre, 381. 

Religion, its connexion with the drama, 
5 ff., 366. 


E 
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Reproduction, of old tragedies, 28, 99. 
Of old comedies, 32 ff., 100. Of 
plays at the Rural Dionysia, 44, 45. 
By the actors, 59, 95 ff. Almost 
unknown during the fifth century, 95. 
Favourite tragedies in later times, 
101 ff. On the Vitruvian stage, 156. 

Revision, of plays, 96. 

Romanization, of Greek theatres, 157 ff. 
Often only partially carried out, 160. 
Dérpfeld’s theory concerning, 186 ff. 

Roof, over the stage, 147, 159. 

Rural Dionysia, the, 43 ff. Old play 
at, 59. 


Ss. 


Sagalassos, theatre at, partially Roman- 
ized, 160. The stage, 160. 

Salamis, dramatic performances at, 44. 

Salaries, of the actors, 315. 

Sannio, the chorus-trainer, 85, 312. 

Satyric drama, at the City Dionysia, 20. 
Its relation to tragedy, 24. Decline 
in the importance of, 28. Number of 
actors in, 252. Costume of actors in, 
286 ff. Size of the chorus in, 324. 
Origin of the satyric chorus, 326. 
Costume of the satyric chorus, 327 ff. 
The satyric dance, 356. 

Satyrs, the, Doric in origin, 326. Their 
costume in the theatre, 327 ff. 

Satyrus, the actor, 102. 

Scaena ductilis, supposed use of at 
Megalopolis, 185. Character of, 226. 

Scene-painting, invention of, 307. Char- 
acter of in ancient times, 209 ff. 

Scenery, occasionally supplied by the 
choregus, 87. Simple in character, 
204. Gradual introduction of, 205, 
206. Inventor of, 207. Number of 
scenes not large, 207 ff. Character 
of ancient scene-painting, 209 ff. 
Mechanical arrangements for the 
scenery, 212 ff. Entrances to the 
stage, 215 ff. Regulations concerning 
the entrances, 217, 218. Changes of 
scene, 222 ff. The periaktoi, 224 ff. 
Stage-properties, 227. The ekky- 
klema, 228 ff. The exostra, 236. 
The mechane and theologeion, 236 ff. 
Various contrivances, 244 ff. 

Sea-fights, in the orchestra, 132. 
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Seats, the, originally of wood, 108. In 
the Athenian theatre, 122 ff. For 
distinguished persons, 124, 130. Price 
of, 368. Distribution of, 373 ff. 

Shepherds, their costume on the stage, 
282. 

Sicyon, theatre at, the orchestra in, 135. 
The gutter, 136. Tunnel in, 138. 
The stage-buildings, 150, 176. The 
stage, 154. Ramps in, 154. 

Side-entrances, on to the stage, 217 ff. 
To the orchestra, 139 ff., 221 ff. 

Side-wings, in the Lycurgean theatre, 
143. In the later Athenian theatre, 
144. Called paraskenia,146. Various 
shapes of, 154. At Delos, 164. 
Entrances from, 217 ff. 

Sigma, the, 130. 

Sikinnis, the, 356. 

Sileni, their relation to satyrs, 326 ff. 

Silenus, his costume, 287. His relation 
to the satyrs and Sileni, 329. 

Simylus, the actor, 44, 308. 

Skanotheka, at Megalopolis, 185. 

Skene, origin of the term, 108. Various 
meanings of, 141. 

Slaves, admitted to the theatre, 364, 
368. 

Sleeves, in the tragic costume, 281. 

Soccus, the, 297. 

Socrates, the actor, 44, 308. 

Socrates, the philosopher, an admirer of 
Euripides, 44. His behaviour during 
the performance of the Clouds, 292. 

Solos, by actors, 300. 

Song, used in lyrical passages, 300, 341. 

Soothsayers, their costume on the stage, 
282. 

Sophocles, competes with Euripides, 18. 
Abandons the practice of writing 
tetralogies, 25. Number of his vic- 
tories, 42, 50, 64. Defeated by 
Philocles, 50, 56. Never third in 
a contest, 56. Refused a chorus by 
the archon, 69. Exhibits at an early 
age, 70. Entrusts plays to his son 
Iophon, 71. His actor Tlepolemus, 
80. Writes for the actors, 80, 258. 
Appears occasionally upon the stage, 
84, 257. His conduct at the death 
of Euripides, 91. The text of his 
plays, 100. Popular tragedies of, 
102. His statue in the theatre, 200. 
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Said to have invented scene-painting, 
207. Scenery in his plays, 208. 
Introduces a third actor, 252. Pree 
vented from acting by the weakness 
of his voice, 256. Invents the krepis, 
279; and the curved staff, 283. His 
choruses, 319, 320. Increases the 
size of the chorus, 323. Appointed 
general, 386. His popularity, 387, 
388. 

Speech, used in the delivery of iambic - 
trimeters, 299, 341. 

Sphyromachus, his regulation about the 
seats, 365. 

Staff-bearers, 382. 

Stage, the, original form of, 108. 
History of in the stone theatre at 
Athens, 143 ff. Names for, 147, 188. 
In early times, 148 ff. In Hellenistic 
theatres, 150 ff. In theatres of the 
Roman period, 157 ff. At Megalo- 
polis, 163. At Delos, 163. Wieseler’s 
theory of, 166 ff. Gradual develop- 
ment of, 168, 169. Dérpfeld’s theory 
of, 169 ff. Literary evidence for the 
later stage, 171 ff. Archaeological 
evidence for the later stage, 175 ff. 
Dorpfeld’s arguments against the later 
stage, 183 ff. Development of the 
Roman stage from the Greek, 186 ff. 
Literary evidence for the early stage, 
189 ff. Evidence of the extant dramas 
conceming, 191 ff: The reason for 
the stage, 194. Varies in height at 
different periods, 195. Varioustheories 
concerning, 196 ff. Occasionally used 
by the chorus, 192, 193. 

Stage-buildings, the, origin of, 108. 
History of in the stone theatre at 
Athens, 142 ff. In early times, 146, 
147. In Hellenistic theatres, 154. 
In theatres of the Roman period, 
157 ff. At Pergamon, 162. At 
Megalopolis, 163. At Delos, 163. 
The space behind the proscenium, 176. 

Stage-properties, 227. 

Stasima, movements of the chorus 


during, 340. Delivered by the whole - 
chorus, 342. Accompanied with 


dancing, 352. 

Statues, in the theatre, 200 ff. On the 
stage, 227. 

Statuettes, of comic actors, 290. 
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Steps, between orchestra and stage, 157, 
173, 174, 181, 184. Charon’s, 244. 

Stropheion, the, 246. 

Sword-swallowers, in the theatre, 203. 

Synchoregia, the, 75. 

Syracuse, theatre at, 117. 

Syrtos, the, 281. 


T. 


Tablets, erected by choregi, 61. 

Taureas, assaulted by Alcibiades, go, 
382. 

Tauromenion, theatre at, 155. 

Telestes, dancer employed by Aeschylus, 
349. Dances the Seven Against 
Thebes, 354. 

Temples, of Dionysus, 36, 37, 116. 

Termessos, theatre at, 122. Partially 
Romanized, 160. The stage, 160. 
Door in the back-wall, 179. 

Tetralogies, 21 ff. Invention of, 21. 
Character of, 22. Disuse of, 25. 
Meaning of the term, 26. 


Text, of old plays, officially preserved, 
100. 


Theatre, the Greek, general character 
of, 105. Originally of wood, 106. 
Importance of the orchestra in, 108. 
Compared with the Roman, 109. 
Site of the old wooden theatres, 109 ff., 
112. Seldom faces the south, 117. 
Shape of the auditorium, 121. Pas- 
sages in, 126. The orchestra, 130, 
133 ff. The eisodoi, 139 ff. The 
stage-buildings and stage in early 
times, 146 ff.; in Hellenistic times, 
150 ff.; in Roman times, 157 ff. 
Reason of changes in, 155. Use 
of orchestra in Jater times, 161. Ex- 
ceptional stage-buildings, 161 ff. 
Wieseler’s theory of the stage in, 
164 ff. Dorpfeld’s theory of the 
stage in, 169 ff. Other theories of 
the stage, 196 ff. Acoustic properties 
of, 198. 

Theatre, of Dionysus at Athens, first 
permanent erection of, 111 ff. Re- 
mains of the fifth century theatre, 
112, 113. Compared with that of 
later times, 114. Date of the stone 
theatre, 114,115. Later history of, 
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116. Site of, 116, 117. The audi- 
torium, 117 ff. The orchestra, 131 ff. 
The stage-buildings, 142 ff., 146 ff. 
Statues and monuments in, 200ff. 
Various uses of, 202 ff. Buildings 
near, 199. 

Themistocles, victorious in a dramatic 
contest, 62. His statue in the theatre, 
201. 

Theodectes, engages in thirteen contests, 
28. Victorious at the Lenaea, 40; at 
the City Dionysia, 42. Rhetorician 
as well as poet, 85. 

Theodorus, the actor, always delivers 
the first speech in a tragedy, 260. 
Excellence of his voice, 307. Stories 
about him, 317. 

Theognis, the tragic poet, 98. 

Theologeion, the, character of, 240. 
Its relation to the mechane, 241. Not 
identical with the logeion, 188. 

Theoric money, 360 ff. 

Thersilion, the, at Megalopolis, 163, 
185. 

Thesis, 348. 

Thespiae, theatre at, 153, 179. 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 6, 107. 
His first victory, 15. Called a dancer, 
84,351. Acts in his own plays, 256. 
His use of masks, 274. 

Thessalus, the actor, 315, 317, 318. 

Thoricus, theatre at, 44, 113. 

Thrasyllus, his dream, 59. 

Thrones, in the Athenian theatre, 123. 
Throne of the priest of Dionysus, 


377: 

Thymele, in the early theatres, 107. In 
the stone theatres, 137. Various 
meanings of the word, 138. Wiese- 
ler's theory concerning, 167 ff. 

Tickets, of admission to the theatre, 
371 ff. 

Timotheus, author of the new style of 
music, 359. 

Tlepolemus, actor of Sophocles, 80, 316. 

Tombs, on the stage, 228. 

Tragedy, first institution of contests in, 
6, 15, 39. At the City Dionysia, 
re ff., 27 ff. Reproduction of old 
tragedies, 28. At the Lenaea, 39. 
Number of actors in, 252. Costume 
of actors in, 268ff. Decline of the 
chorus in, 319 ff. Size of the chorus 
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in, 322 ff. Costume of the chorus in, 
325. The tragic dance, 355. 

Training, of the chorus, 82 ff. 

Tralles, theatre at, tunnel in 139. Steps 
in, 184. 

Tribes, the Attic, dithyrambic contests 
between, 14. Have no connexion 
with the dramatic contests, 15. Cer- 
tain blocks in the theatre appropriated 
to them, 376. 

Tribute, displayed at the City Dionysia, 
92, 202. 

Trilogies, 21 ff. 

Trios, between actors, 300. 

Tripods, the prizes in the dithyrambic 
contests, 55. 

Tritagonist, the, 260, 263. 

Tritostatae, the, 336. 

Trochaic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
301. 

Tunic, of tragic actors, 280, 281. Of 
satyric actors, 287. 


Tunnels, under the orchestra, 132, 
138. 
Turban, worn by Darius, 283. 
THE 
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V. 


Vitruvius, his advice about sites of 
theatres, 117; about the shape of the 
auditorium, 122. Description of the 
Greek and Roman orchestra, 134; 
of the Greek and Roman stage, 171, 
186. Dorpfeld’s views about, 171 ff. 

Voice, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 304. Its strength more re- 
garded than its quality, 305 ff. Train- 
ing of the voice, 307. 


W. 


Wieseler, his theory of the Greek stage, 
164 ff. 

Windows, in the back-scene, 214. 

Women, admitted to the theatre, 363 ff. 
Their seats, 376. 


X. 
Xenocles, defeats Euripides, 18. 


Z. 
Zeno, his remark about actors, 306. 
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